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DEDICATION 

TO THE 

ENGLISH NATION. 



I DEDICATE to you a oc^ection of letters, written by one 
of yourselves, for tiie common benefit ttf us all. They would 
Berer have grown to this sixe without your continued en- 
eowagement and applause. To me they originally owe 
nothing but a healthy, sanguine constitution. Under your 
nre they have thriven : to you they are indebted for what* 
ever strength or beauty they possess. When kings and 
nunlsters are forgotten, when the force and directi(Hi of 
personal satire is no longer und^ivtood, and when measures 
aieonly felt in their remotest oonsequences ; this book will, 
I believe, be found to c(»itain principles worthy to be trana- 
Bdtted to posterity. When you leave the unimpaired here- 
ditary fineriiold to your diil^en, you do but half your duty* 
Both liberty and pxopexty are precarious, unless the poe- 
Maors have sense and spirit enough to defend them. 
This is not the language of vanity. If I am a vain man, 
my gratification lies within a narrow circle. I am the 
told depository of my own secret, and it shall perish 
with me. 

If an honest, and, I may truly affirm, a laborious leal for 
Qke public service, has given me any weight in your esteem, 
let me exhort and coi^ure you, never to suffer an invaston 
of your political constitution, however minute the instance 
may appear, to pass by, without a determined persevering 
resistance. One precedent creates another. They soon 
accumulate, and constitute law. What yesterday was fiwt, 
to-day is doctrine. Examples are supposed to justify the 
most dangerous measures; and where they do not suit 
exactly, the defect is supplied by analogy. Be assured, that 
tte laws, which protect us in our civil rights, grow out of 
^e AMistitutioin, and they must fall or flourish with it. 
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This is not the cause of faction, or of party, or of any in- 
dividual, but the conunon interest of every man in Bri- 
tain. Although the Icing should continue to support his 
present system of government, the period is not very 
distant at which you will have the means of redress in your 
own power : it may be nearer, perhaps, than any of us 
expect ; and I would warn you to be prepared for it. The 
king may possibly be advised to dissolve the present parlia- 
ment a year or two before it expires of course, and preci- 
pitate a new election, in hopes of taking the nation by sur- 
prise. If such a measure be in agitation, this very caution 
nuiy defeat or prevent it. 

I cannot doubt that you will unanimously assert the 
freeidom of election, and vindicate your exclusive right 
to dioose your representatives. But other questions have 
b^en started, on which your determination should be 
equally clear and unanimous. Let it be impressed upon 
your minds, let it be instilled into your children, that 
the liberty of the press is the palladium of all the civil, 
political, and religious rights of an Englishman; and that 
the right of juries to return a general verdict, in all cases 
whatsoever, is an essential part of our constitution, not to 
be controlled or limited by the judges, nor in any shape 
questionable by the l^islature. The power of king, lords, 
and commons, is not an arbitrary power : * they are the 

» » I H i " * w 

• The positive denial of an arbitrary power being vested 
in the l^slature, is not, in fact, a new doctrine. Whe) 
the eail of Lindsay, in the year 1675, brought in a hi' 
into the house of lords, " To prevent the dange; 
which might arise from persons disaflfected to gover 
ment,** by which an oath and x)enalty was to be impos 
upon the members of both houses ; it was affirmed, ii 
protest, signed by twenty-three lay peers, (my lords ' 
bishops were not accustomed to protest,) " That the ) 
vUege of sitting and voting in parliament was an hon 
tltey had by birth, and a right so inherent in them, 
inseparable trom them, that nothing could take it ai 
but what, by the law of the land, must withal take t 
their lives^ and corrupt their blood.** These noble p 
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trustees, not the owners, of the estate. The fee-simple is 
in us: they cannot alienate, they cannot waste. When 
we say that the legislature is supreme, we mean, that it 
is the highest power known to the constitution; that it 
is the highest, in comparison with the other subordinate 
powers, established by the laws. In this sense, the word 
supreme is relative, not absolute. The power of the 
legulature is limited, not only by the general rules of na- 
tural justice, and the welfare of the community, but by 
the forms and principles of our particular constitution. 
If this doctrine be not true, we must admit that king, 
lords, and commons, have no rule to direct their resolu- 
tions, but merely their own will and pleasure : they might 
unite the legislative ' and executive power in the same 
hands, and dissolve the constitution by an act of parlia- 
ment. But I am persuaded you will not leave it to the 
choice of seven hundred persons, notoriously corrupted by 
the crown, whether seven millions of their equals shall be 
tree men or slaves. The certainty of forfeiting their own 
rights, when they sacrifice those of the nation, is no cheek 
to a brutal, degenerate mind. Without insisting upon 
the extravagant concession made to Harry the Eighth, 
there are instances, in the history of other countries, of a 
formal, deliberate surrender of the public liberty into the 
hands of the sovereign. If England does not share the 
same fate, it is because we have better resources than in 
the Tirtue of either house of parliament. 

I said, that the liberty of the press is the palladium of 
an your rights, and that the right of the juries to return 
a general verdict, is part of your constitution. To pre- 
serve the whole system, you must correct your legislature. 
With r^ard to any influenceitof the constituent over the 
conduct of the representative, there is little difference 
between a seat in parliament for seven years and a seat for 



whose names are a reproach to their posterity, have, in 
this instance, solemnly denied t)ie power of parliament 
to alter the constitution. Under a particular proposition, 
they have asserted a general truth, in which every nvaa\ V& 
England is concerned. 
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life. The prospect of your resentment is too remote ; and, 
although the last session of a septennial parliament \f6 
usually employed in courting the farour of the people t 
consider, that at this rate, your representatives have six 
years for oflfbnce, and tnit one for atonement. A death- 
bed repentance seldom reaches to restitution. If you re- 
fleet, that, in the changes of administration whidi have 
marked and disgraced the present reign, although your 
warmest patriots have, in their turn, been invested with the 
lawflil and unlawfiil authority of the crown, and though 
other reliefs or improvements have been held forth to the 
people, yet that no one man in office has ever promoted or 
encouraged a bill for shortening the duration of parlia- 
ments, but that (whoever was minister) the opposition to 
this measure, ever since the septennial act passed, has been 
constant and uniform on the part of government — ^yoa' 
cannot but conclude, without the possibility of a doubt, 
that long parliaments are the foundation ctf the undue in*- 
fluence of the crown. This influence answers every piir> 
pose of arbitrary power to the crown, with an expene' 
and oppression to the people, which would be unnecessi^. 
in an arbitrary government. The best of our ministen 
find it the easiest and most compendious mode of oonduefi> 
ing the king's afihirst and all ministers have a general 
intereet in adhering tcra system, which, of itsdf, is sufi* 
dent to support them in office, without any asiiwttno 
fhym personal virtue, popularity, labour, abilities, or es' 
perienoe. It promises every gratiflcation to avarice and 
ambition, and secures impunity. These are truths un- 
questionable t if they make no impression, it is because 
they are too vulgar and notorious. But the inattention 
or indifl^renee of the nation has conthiued too long. Yo« 
ave roused at last to a sense ot your danger : the remedy 
win soon be in your power. If Junius lives, you shall 
often bp reminded of it. If, when the opportunity pre> 
sents Itself, you neglect to do your duty to yourselves and 
to posterity, to God and to yoiir country, I shall hav» one 
«onioiatk>n left, in common with the meanest and basest of 
miilUiiii CivU liberty may itlU Uwt the life of 

JUNIUS, 
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PREFACE. 



■MOttxagemeiit given to a multitude of epitfioM, 
A publicatiom of th« " Letten of Junius," per- 
oae* that » complete edition, oocreeted and improved 

author, will be favouzaUy reeeived. The printer 
•dily acquit me of any view to my own proAt. I 
■ke thii troubleiome task merdy to serve a man who 
lerved well of me and of the public t and who, on 
xninta has been expoeed to an expensive, tyrannical 
Btion. For these reasons, I give to Mr. Henry Samp^ 
«odlill, and to him alone, my right, interest, and 
ty, in these letters, as ftilly and completely, to all 
• vmL purposes, as an author can possibly convey his 
rtf in his own worlu to another, 
i edition contains all the letten of Junius, Phih> 
S, and of Sir William Draper and Mr. Hdne tn 
i» with their respective dates, and accoirting to ttte 
im which they appeased in die Puhlie Advertiserw 
MKlHarypsrt of PhUo Jnnhie wasindiapenBahly neeee> 
o detfmd or esplain partieutar passages In Junius, in 
r to plausible (AjtecUonst but the subordinate cha- 
ie never guilty of the indecorum of praising his pria. 

The finmd was innocent, and I always intended to 
a H. The notes win be found not only useAal but 
lary. Refereaees to iuta not generally known, or 
»§ to the current report or opinion of Uie day, are^ 
ttle time, unintelligible t yet the reader will not flad 
If overloaded with explanations t I was not bom to 
oiniMiMlarnr, even upon my own woika. 
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* It remains to say a few words upon the liberty of the 
press. The daring spirit by which these letters are sup- 
posed to be distinguished, seems to require that some- 
thing serious should be said in their defence. I am no 
lawyer by profession, nor do I pretend to be more deeply 
read than every English gentleman should be, in the laws 
of his country. If, therefore, the principles I maintain are 
truly constitutional, I shall not think myself answered, 
though I should be convicted of a mistake in terms, or of 
-misapplying the language of the law. I speak to the plain 
understanding of the people, and appeal to their honest, 
liberal construction of me. 

Good men, to whom alone I address myself, appear to 
me to. consult their piety as little as their judgment and 
experience, when they admit the great and essential advan- 
tages accruing to society ttom the fireedom of the press, yet 
indulge diemsdves in peevish or passionate exclamations 
against, the abuses of it. Betraying an unreasonable ex- 
^peetation of benefits, pure and entire from any humto 
institution, they, in efiRect, arraign the goodness of Provi- 
dence; and confess that they are dissatisfied with the com* 
mon lot of humanity. In the present instance, they really 
create to their own minds, or greatly exaggerate the evil 
they complain of. The laws of England provide as eflteC' 
tnally as any human laws can do for the protection of tihe 
sutdect, in his reputation, as well as in his person and pro* 
perty. . - If the characters of private men are insulted or 
i^)ured,.a double remedy is open to them by action and in- 
dictmcDit : if, through indolence, false shame, or indiflfer- 
«Dce, they will not appeal to the laws of their country, 
4hey fail in their duty to society, and are unjust to them- 
.adves: if, from an unwarrantable distrust of the intq;rity 
•of Juries, they would wish to obtain justice by any mode of 
proceeding more summary than a dial by their peers, I do 
not sample to aflOrm, that they are, in efifect, greater ene- 
:mies to themselves than to the libeller they prosecute. 
; With r^ard to strictures upon the characters of men in 
offic?, and the measures of government, the case is a littie 
4ifi)3rent. A considerable latitude must be allowed in the 
■discussion, of public af&irs, or. the liberty of the press will 
iv of no benefit to society. • As the indulgence of private 
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malice and personal slander should be checked and rtdsted 
bjr every legal means, so a constant examination into the 
duuracters and conduct of ministers and magistrates should 
be equally promoted and encouraged. They who conceive 
Ufcat o«ir newspapers are no restraint upon bad men, or im- 
pediment to the execution of bad measures, Imow nothing 
of this coimtry. In that state of abandoned servility and 
prostitution, to which the undue influence of the crown hat 
reduced the other branches of the l^islature, our ministers 
and magistrates have, in reality, little punishment to fiear, 
and few difficulties to contend with, beyond the censure of 
the press, and the spirit of resistance which it excites among 
the peipple. While this censorial power is maintained, (to 
speak in the words of a most ingenious foreigner^ both mi- 
niiter and magistrate are compelled, in almost every in- 
stance, to choose between his duty and his reputation. A 
dilemma of this kind perpetually before him, will not, 
indeed, work a miracle on his heart, but it will assuredly 
operate, in some degree, upon his conduct. At all events, 
these are not times to admit of any relaxation in the little 
diadpline we have lefu 

But it is alleged, that the licentiousness of tl}e press is 
otrried beyond all bounds of decency and truth; that our 
excellent ministers are continually exposed to the public 
hatred ex derision ; that in prosecutions for libels on govern^ 
ment, juries are partial to the popular side; and that, in 
the most flagrant cases, a verdict cannot be obtained for the 
king. If the premises were admitted, I should deny the 
ooDclusion. It is not true that the temper of the times has 
in general an undue influence over the conduct of Juries: 
on the contrary, many signal instances may be produced of 
verdicts returned for the king, when the inclinations of the 
people led strongly to an undistinguished opposition to go- 
vernment. Witness the cases of Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Almon. 
In the late prosecution of the printers of my address to a 
gnat personage, the juries were never fairly dealt with. 
Lord chief justice Mansfield, conscious that the paper in 
question cqiptained no treasopable or libellous matter, and 
that the severest parts of it, however painfiil to the king or 
ofltasive to his servants, were strictly inae, would tain have 
NiCricted the jury to the finding cjf 'special facts, which, as 
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to guilty or not ipulty, were merely indifferent. This par> 
tieular motive, combUied with lib general purpose to coo- 
tract the power of juries, wiU account for the diarge he 
delivered in Woodfell'ta trial. He told the jury, in so many 
words, that thejr had notiiing to determine, except the ftct 
«rf printing and publishing, and whether or no the blanks or 
toueBdoes were properly fiHed up in the information ; but 
that, whether the dcrifendant had committed a crime or not, 
was no matter of consideration to twrive men, who yet, 
upon their oaths, were ta pronounce their peer guilty or 
not guilty. When we hear such nonsense delivered fhmi 
the bendi, and find ft supported by a laboured train of so- 
phistry, which a plain understanding is unable to follow, and 
which an unlearned jury, however it may shock their rea- 
son, cannot be supposed qualified to refute, can it be won- 
dered that they should return a verdict perplexed, absurd, 
or imperf)ect ? Lord Mansfield has not yet explained to the 
world, why he accepted of a verdict which the court after- 
wards set aside as fllegal ; and which, as it took no notice of 
the inuendoes, did not even correspond with his own charge. 
If he had known his duty, he should have sent the jury 
back. I speak advisedly, and am well assured, that no 
lawyer of character, in Westminster-hall, will contradict 
me. To show tSie falsehood of lord Mansfield's <loctriBe, 
it is not necessary to enter into the merits of the paper 
which produced the trial. If every line of it were treason, 
his charge to the jury would still be false, absurd, illegal, 
and unconstitutional. If I stated the merits of my letter to 
the king, I should imitate lord Mansfield, and trav^* out of 



* Th^ following quotation from a speech delivered by 
lord Chatham, on the lith of Deoember, ]77<^ is taken 
with exactness. The reader will find it curious in itself, 
and very fit to be inserted here. ** My lords, the verdict 
given in Woodfidl's trial was, ' guilty of printing and pub- 
lishing only ;* upon which two motions wwe made in oourt; 
one, in arrest of judgment, by the defendanf's counsel, 
grounded upon the ambiguity of the verdict; the other, by 
the counsel for the crown, for a rule -upon the defendant, 
to show cause whf ttt* verdict should not be entered up 
MccordiDg to the HfgU ^port of the words. -On both mo* 
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M T9catd, When Uw and reaaon iptak plainlyt we do not 
ant authority to direct our undentandrngt* Yet, for tbo 
OBour of the profession, I am content to oppose on^ awyei 
9 another; especially when it happens that the king's at* 
)mey-general has -virtually disclaimed the doctrine by 
(hidi the chirf justice meant to insure success to the pro- 
aeutioa. The qpinion of the plaintiff's counsel <however 
t may be otherwise insignificant) is weij^ty in the scale of 
Iw defendant. My lord chief justice de Grey, who filed 
lie information ex officio, is directly with me. If he had 
uncurred in lor<£ Mansfield's doctrine, the trial must have 
een a very short one. The fisets were either admitted by 
¥oodfiiU*a counsel* or easily proved to the satisfaction of 
tie jury : but Mr. de Grey, far flrom thinking he should 
equit himsrif ot his duty, by barely proving the Uuetf, 

m^^^f^mm^mm^ ^ ■■■ ■■■■■■■■ H >■ ■ i » ■■ ■■■—■-■»■■ » ■■ ..■w ..^ ■ -■ .■^^^^ 

ions a rulo was granted t and soon after the matter was 
igiied before the eourt of king's bench. The noble judge, 
rhen he delivered the opinion of the court upon the ver- 
liet, w;>nt regularly through the whole of the proceedings 
t Nisi Prius, as well the evidence $hat had been given, as 
lis own charge to the jury. This proceeding would have 
leen very proper, had a motion been made on either side 
bf a new trial; because either a verdict given contrary to 
ividenoe, at an improper charge by the judge at Nisi Priu<, 
S held to be a sufficient ground for granting a new trial. 
lot when a motion is made in arrest of judgment, or for 
stahlishing the vevdict, by entering it up according to tho 
(gal import of the words, it must be on the ground of 
KMnething appearing on the face of the record; and the 
iourt, in considering whether the verdict shall be esta- 
ilisbed or not, are so confined to the record, that they ean- 
u>t take notice of any thing that does not appear on the 
'ma-id. it i in the legal phrase, thoy cannot travel out of the 
'eeord. The noUe judge did travd out of the record ; 
tad I affirm, that his discourse was irregniar, eztn^udicial, 
tad unprecedented. His apparent motive for doing what 
le knew to be wrong, was that he might have an opportu- 
i|ty of telling the public extrajudicially, that the other 
kree judges concurred in the doctrine laid down in his 
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entered largely, and, I confess, not without ability, into 
the demerits of the paper, which he called a seditious libel. 
He dwelt but lightly upon those points which (accordii^ to 
lord Mansfield) were the only matter of consideration to flte 
Jury. The criminal intent, the libellous matter, the pend- 
cious tendency of the paper itself, were the topics on which 
he principally insisted, and o{ which, for more than an hour, 
he tortured his faculties to couYince the jury. If he agreed 
in opinion with lord Mansfield, his discourse was imperti> 
nent, ridiculous, and unreasonable. But, understandiqg 
the law as I do, what he said was at least consistent^HUid to 
the purpose. 

If any honest man should still be inclined to leave the 
construction of libels to the court, I would entreat him to 
consider what a dreadful complication of hardships he im* 
poses upon his fellow subjects. In the first place, the pro« 
secution commences by infbrmation of an officer ot the 
crown, not by the r^^lar constitutional mode of indict- 
ment before a grand jury. As the fact is usually admitted, 
or, in general, can easily be proved, the office of the petty 
jury is nugatory : the court then judges of the nature and 
extent of the o£ftoce, and determines, ad arbitrium, the 
quantum of the punishment, ftom a small fine to a heavy 
oae, to repeated whipping, to pillory, and uplimitcd impri- 
sonment. Cutting off ears and noses might stillbe inflicted 
by a resolute judge : but I will be candid enough to suppose, 
that penalties, so apparently shocking to humanity, would 
not be hazarded in these times. In all other criminal pro* 
secuticms, the jury decides upon the fact and the crime in 
one word, and the court pronounces a certain sentence, 
which is tiie sentence of the Law, not of the judge. If lord 
Mansfield's doctrine be received, the jury must either find a 
« verdict of acquittal, contrary to evidence, which, I can con- 
oelve, might be done by very conscientious men, rather 
than trust a fellow-creature to lord Mansfieldti mercy; 
or they must leave to the court two offices, never but 
in this instance united, of finding guilty, and awarding 
punishment. 

*' But,** says this honest lord chief justice, •* if the paper 
be not criminal, the defendant (though found g»ilty by his 
feera) la in no danger, for he may move the court in arrest 
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of Judgment." True, my good lord ; but who is to determine 
upon the motion ? , Is not the court still to decide* whether 
judgment shall be entered up or not? and is not the de* 
fendant this way as efifectually deprived of judgment by his 
peers* as if he were tried in a^ourtof civil law, or in the 
diambers of the inquisition ? It is you, ray lord, who then 
try the crime, not the jury. As to the probable effect of 
the motion in arrest of judgment, I shall only observe, that 
no reasonable man would be so eager to possess himself of 
the invidious power of inflicting punishment, if he were 
not predetermined to make use of it. 

Again, we are told that judge and jury have a distinct 
office; that the jury is to find the fact, and the judge to 
deliver the law. ** De jure respondent judices, de facto 
jurati.** The dictum is true, though not in the sense given 
to it by lord Mansfield. The jury are undoubtedly to de- 
termine the fact; that is, whether the defendant did or 
did not commit the crime charged against him. The 
judge pronounces the sentence annexed by law to that fiaet 
so found ; and if, in the course of the trial, any questkm . 
of law arises, both the counsel and the jury must, of neces- 
sity, appeal to the judge, and leave it to his decision. An 
exception,. or plea in bar, may be allowed by the court ; but, 
when issue is joined, and the jury have received their 
charge, it is dot possible, in the nature of things, for them 
to separate the law from the fact, unless they think proper 
to return a special verdict. 

It has also been alleged, that, although a common jury 
arc sufficient to determine a plain matter of fact, they are 
not qualified to comprehend the meaning, or to judge of 
the tendency of a seditious libel. In answer to this oljjecs 
tioa (which, if well founded, would prove nothing as to the 
itoict ric^t of returning a general verdict,) I might safely 
deny the truth of the assertion. Englishmen, of that rank 
from which juries are usually taken, are not so illiterate as 
(to serve a particular purpose) they are now represented : 
or, admitting the fkcfr, let a special jury be summoned in 
all cases of difficulty and importance, and the objection is 
removed. But the truth is, that if a paper, supposed to be 
a libel upon government, be lo obsourriy worded, that 
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tir«lve oommoa men cannot powibly see the seditious 
meaning and tendency of it, it is in effect no libeL It eafi- 
not inflame the minds of the people, nor alienate thctbr 
aflRMrtions ftom governmrat; for they no more understand, 
what it means, than if it were published in a language un- 
known to them. 

Upon the whole matter, it appears, to my understanding, 
cleai« beyond a doubt, that if, in any future prosecution 
fbr a seditious libel, the jury should bring in a verdict of 
acquittal, not warranted by the evidoice, it will be owing 
to the false and absurd doctrines laid down by lord Mans* 
field. Disgusted at the odious artifices made use of by the 
Judge to mislead and perplex them, guarded against hto 
sophistry, and convinced of the falsehood of his assertions, 
they may« perhaps, determine to thwart his detestable pur* 
pose, and defeat him at any rate^ To him, at least, they 
will do substantial justice. Whereas, if the whole charge 
laid in the information be fairly and honestly sulmiitted to 
die jury« there is no reason whatsoever to presume that 
twdve men, upon their oaths, will not decide impartially 
between the king and the defendant. The numerous in- 
stances, in our state trials, of verdicts recovered for the 
king, sufficiently refute the false and scandalous impiata- 
~ tions thrown, by the abettors of- lord Mansfield, upon 
the integrity of juries. But, even admitting the supposi- 
tion, that» in times of universal discontent, arising. firom 
the notorious mal-administration of public affairs, a sedi- 
tious writer should escape punishment, it makes nothing 
against my general argument. If juries are falUble, to 
whi^ other tribunal shall we aiqpeal? If juries cannot 
safely be trusted, shall we unite the offices of judge and 
lnqr, so wiadLy divided by the constitution, and trust im- 
plicitly to lord Mansfield ? Are the judges of the court of 
king's bench more likely to be unbiassed and impartial 
than twdve yeomen, burgesses, or goitlemen, taken indif- 
ferently firom the country at liuge? Or, in short, shall, 
there be no decision, until we have instituted a tribunal 
firom whidi no possible abuse or inconvenience whatsoever 
oan arise? If 1 am not grossly mistaken, these questions 
carry a decisive answer along with them. 
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cleared the fireedoiii of the prcis tram a re- 
lUy uimeoessarj and Ul^al, 1, return to the 
UM been made ot it in the pvennt puUica 

reflections, I confess, are not JuMifled in theory, 
y general principles. To know how well they 
I, and' how justly they have been appHed, we 
le evidence of facts before us. We must be con- 
1 the Scots in private life, and observe their 
' acting to us and to each otiier; the character- 
lee, the selfish nationality, the indefiitigable 
lersevering asmduity, the everlastiag profeetJon 
it and moderate resentment. If the instance 
• important for an ex p er im ent, it might not be 
Dflde a little in their integrity. Without any 
loning upon causes and eflflects, we shall aoon be 
ly experience, that the Soots, traaspUmted ftom 
otontry, are always a distinct and separate body 
lople who receive them. In other settlements, 
ive themselves: in England they cordially love 
and as cordially hate their neighbours. For 
er of their good qualities I must appeal to the 
•rvation, unless he will accept of my lord Bar- 
thority in a letter to the late lord Mdoombe, 
f Mr. Leet he expresses himself with -a truth 
' not very common in his lordship's lucutantions. 
bum, like most of his countrjrmen, is as abject 
ve him, as he is insolent to tiioee below him." 
m meaning to impeach the articles of the union, 
ipirit of those artides were rdigiously aittiered 
1 not see such a multitude of Scotch oonmKmers 
house, as representatives of English boroughs, 
ingle Scotch borough is ever represented by an 
: we should not see English peerages given to 
I, or to the older sons of Scotch p^rs, and tlic 
xteen doubled and trebled by a scandalous eva- 
act of union. If it should ever be thought 
» dissolve an act, the violation or observance of 
ariabiy directed by the advantage and interest 
\, I shall say very sincerdy, with Sit Edward 
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Coke,* *'When poor England gtood alone, and had i 
the access of another kingdom, and yet had more and' 
potent enemies as it now hath, yet the king of Englai 
prevailed.'* 

Some opinion may now be expected from me, upon 
poipt of equal delicacy to the writer, and hasard to t 
printer. When the character of the diief magistrate is 
question, more must be understood than may be safely e 
pressed. If it be really a part of our constitution, and n 
a mere dictum of the law, that the king can do no wron 
it is not the only instance, in the wisest of human instit 
tions, where theory is at variance with practice. That tl 
aover^gn of this country is not amenable to any form 
trial known to the laws, is unquestionable : but exemptii 
from punishment is a singular privilege annexed to tl 
royal character, and no way excludes the possibility of d 
serving it. How long, and to what extent, a king of En 
land may be protected by the forms, when he violates tl 
i^irit of the constitution, deserves to be considered, 
mistake in this matter proved fatal to Charles and tiis so 
For my own part, far ftom thinking that the king can < 
no wrong, far from suffering myself to be deterred or !i 
posed Upon by the language of forms, in opposition to tl 
sulMtantial evidence of truth ; if it were my misfortune 
live under the inauspicious reign of a prince, whose who 
lifb was employed in one base, contemptible struggle wii 
the free spirit of his people, or in the detestable endeavoi 
to corrupt their moral principles, I would not scruple 
declare to him, ** Sir, you alone are the author of the grei 
est wrong to your subjects and to yourself. Instead ■■ 
reigning in the hearts of your people, instead of commaiidii 
their lives and fortunes through the medium of their affi 
tions ; has not the strength of the crown, whether influeni 
or prerogative, lieen uniformly exerted, for eleven yea 
together, to support a narrow pitiful system of govemmei 
which defeats itself, and answers no one purpose of re 
power, profit, or personal satisfaction to you ? With tl 
greatest unappropriated revenue of any prince in Europ 

• Parliamentary History, vol. ii, p. 400. 
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.ve we not seen you reduced to such vile and sordid dU- 
xesses, as would have conducted any other man to a prison ? 
■With a great military, and the greatest naval power in the 
known world, have not foreign nations repeatedly insulted 
you with impunity ? Is it not notorious that the vast reve- 
nues, extorted from the latx>ur and industry of your sub* 
jeets, and given you to do honour to yourself and to the 
•nation, are dissipated in corrupting their representatives ? 
Are you a prince of the house of Hanover, and do you ex- 
clude all the leading Whig families from your councils 7 
Do you profess to govern according to law, and is it consis- 
tent with that profession to impart your confidence and af- 
fection . to those men only who, though now, {lerhaps, 
detached from the desperate cause of the pretender, are 
marked in this country by an hereditary attachment to high 
and arbitrary principles of government ? Are you so infatu- 
ated as to take the sense of your people from the representa- 
tion of ministers, or from the shouts of a mob, notorioudy 
hired to surround your coach, or stationed at a theatre? 
And if you are, in reality, that public man, that king, that 
magistrate, which these questions suppose you to be, is it 
any answer to your people, to say, that among your 
domestics you are good-humoured, that to one lady you 
are faithful,- that to your children you are indu^ent ? 
Sir, the man who addresses you in these terms, is yova best 
friend : he would willingly hazard his life in defence of 
your title to the crown ; and, if power be your object, will 
still show you how possible it is for a king of England, by 
the noblest means, to be the most absolute prince in Europe. 
You have no enemies, sir, but those who peruade you to 
aim, at power without right, and who think it flattery to tell 
you, that the character of king dissolves the natural relation 
between guilt and punishment." 

I cannot conceive that there is a heart so callouss or an 
understanding so depraved, as to attend to a discourse of 
this nature, and not to feel the force of it. But where is 
the man, among those who have access to the closet, reso- 
lute and honest enough to deliver it ? The liberty of the 
press is our only resource : it will conmiand an audience 
when every honest man in the kingdom is excluded. This 
glorious privil^e may be a security to the king as well as 
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a refource to his people. Had there been no gtar-cfaan 
thtve would have been so lebdlion against Charier 
First. The eonstant esasure and admonition ci the ] 
wmH have eorreeted his conduct, prerented a cMl 
and MTCd him from an ignominious death. I am no ft 
to tha doctrine of precedents, exdusire of right; tiM 
lawyers often UH us, that whatever has been cnat • 
may lawftiUy be done again. I shall conclude this Pn 
with a quotation, applicable to the sut^ect, ftom a ftn 
writer,* whose Essay on the English Constitution I beg 1 
to reoommend to the public, as a performance deep» i 
nd ingenious. 

" In short, whoever considers what it is that ooostit 
HhB moving principle of what we call great afikirs, and 
Invineible sensibility of man to the opinion of his ft 
creatures, will not hesitate to aflBnn, that if it were pos 
for the liberty of the press to exist in a despotic go^ 
mant; and (what is not less diillcult) for it to exist wit 
rtanging the ecmstitutiaii, this liberty of the press w 
■lone fbrm a counterpoise to the power of the prineni 
for example, in an empire of the East, a sanctuary ooa 
found, which, rendered respectable by the ancient rtil 
of the people^ might insure saliety to those who should 1 
thitiier their observations of any kindi and that, 
thMifla, printed papers should issue, which, under a ai 
■aal, might be equally respected, and which, in thdr 
anpcMTAQce, should examine and freely discuss the eoi 
of tlie eadis, the baihaws, the vixir, the divan, and tfai 
tm himself; that wtmld intnidnoe immediately warn 
of liberty.'* 

• M onitew da Lolme* 
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LETTER I, 

Addressed to the Printer of the Public Advertittr. 

SIR, January 91, 17(H). . 

rtoB submission of a free people to the ezecntite 
Mthority of government, is no more than a com* 
pliance with laws which they themselves have 
enacted. While the national honour is firmly main* 
tallied abroad, and while justice is impartially ad* 
mlalstered at home, the obedience of the subject 
wQl be voluntary, cheerful, and, I might almost 
say, unlimited. A generous nation is grateful even 
for the preservation of its rights, and willingly ex- 
tends the respect due to the oflSce of a good prinee 
into an affection for his person. Loyalty, in the 
heart and understanding of an Englishman, is a 
rational attachment to the guardian of the laws. 
Prejudices and passion have sometimes carried it to 
a criminal length, and, whatever foreigners may 
imagine, we know that Englishmen have erred as 
much in a mistaken zeal for particular persons and 
families, as they ever did in defence of what they 
thought most dear and interesting to themselves. 
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It naturally fills us with resentment, to see t 
a temper insulted and abused. In reading the 
tory of a free people, whose rights have been 
vaded, we are interested in their cause. Our 
feelings tell us how long they ought to have : 
mitted, and at what moment it would have 1 
treachery to themselves not to have resisted. 1 
much warmer will be our resentment, if experi' 
should bring the fatal example home to ourselv 

The situation of this country is alarming em 
to rouse the attention of every man who prett 
to a concern for the public welfare. Appeara 
justify suspicion ; and when the safety of a na 
is at stake, suspicion is a just ground of inqi 
Let us enter into it with candour and dede 
Respect is due to the station of ministers ; an 
a resolution must at last be taken, there is nor 
likely to be supported with lirmness, as that w 
has been adopted with moderation. 
• The ruin or prosperity of a state dependf 
much upon the administration of its governn 
that, to be acquainted with the merit of a mini 
we need only observe the condition of the pe< 
If we see them obedient to the laws, prospe 
in their industry, united at home, and respe 
abroad, we may reasonably presume that theii 
fairs arc conducted by men of experience, abili 
and virtue. If, on the contrary, we see an uuivt 
spirit of distrust and dissatisfaction, a rapid d 
of trade, dissensions in all parts of the empire^ 
a total loss of respect in the eyes of foreign po^ 
we may pronounce, without hesitation, that 
government of that country is weak, distracted, 
corrupt. The multitude, in all countries, are 
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tt to a certain point. Ill usage may. rouse their 
ignation, and hurry them into excesses; but the. 
(inal fault is in government. Perhaps there 
erwas an instance of a change in the circnm- 
ices and temper of a whole nation so sudden aud 
raordinary as that which the misconduct of mi- 
ters has, within these few years, produced in 
sat Britain. When our gracious sovereign as- 
ded the throne, we were a flourishing and a con- 
ted people. If the personal virtues of a king 
Jd have insured the happiness of his suligects, 
scene could not have altered so entirely as it 
I done. The idea of uniting all parties, of trying 
characters, and distributing the offices of state 
rotation, was gracious and benevolent to an ez- 
tne, though it has not yet produced the many 
itary effects which were intended by it. To say 
hing of the wisdom of such a plan, it undonbt- 
jT arose from an unbounded goodness of heart, 
nrhich folly had noshare. It was not a capricious 
tiality to new faces; it was not a natural turn 
low intrigue ; nor was it the treacherous amuse- 
Dt of double and triple negotiations. No, sir, 
rose from a continued anxiety, in the purest of 
possible hearts, for the general welfare. Un- 
nnately for us, the event has not been answer- 
i to the design. After a rapid succession of 
Dges, we are reduced to that state which hardly 
change can mend. Yet there is no extremity 
listress, which, of itself, ought to reduce a great 
ion to despair. It is not the disorder, but the 
sician : it is not a casual concurrence of cala- 
mus circumstances ; it is the pernicious hand of 
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goreniiDait which alone can make a whole people 
desperate. 

Withoat mach political sagacity, or any extmr* 
dtnary depth of obeervation, we need only nutfk 
how the principal departments of the state are be« 
stowed, and look'uo farther for the trtie cause of 
every mischief that befalls ns. 

Ilie* finances of a nation, sinking under its 
debts and expenses, are committed to a yonng no* 
biemaa, already mined by play. lutrodnced to act 
vnder the auspices of lord Chatham, and left at tke 
bead of afiatrs by that nobleman's retreat, he be- 
came minister by accident : but deserting the prin- 
dfdea and professions which gave him a moment* i 
popularity, we see him from every Ivonourable en- 
gagement to the pnblic, an apostate by design. As 
for business, the world yet knows nothing of hli 
talents or resolution ; unless a wayward, waveriag 
inconsistency be a mark of genius^ and capriee a 
demonstration of spirit. It may be said, perhaps, 
that it is his grace's provrace, as surely it is Ms 
pMsion, rather to distribute than to save the pubHc 
money; and that while lord Nortli is chancellor of 
the exchequer, the first lord of the treasury may 



* The duke of Grafton took the office of lectetary of 
itate, with an engagement to support the msrqniB ot TUkikf 
ingfaam'e admhiistntion. He resigned, however. In a IMi 
ttmcw under pretence that he could not act witiumC ksA 
QiatfiaiB, Bor bear to lee Mr. Wilkei abandonedii tet IfeMt 
under lord Chatham he would act in any offioe. This ml 
the tignal of locd Rockingham's dismission. When kxd 
Chatham came in, Ae duke got posieision of the trotfory* 
RcMsr, mtrk the eoni e^u— ee ! 
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iCNightkss and eztravagaot as he pleases, I 
lowever, he will not rely too much oo ^e 
' of lord North's genius for finance: bis 
p is yet to give us the first proof of his abi- 
It may be candid to suppose that be lias 

Tohiatarily concealed his talents ; intead- 
rbapSy to astonish the world, when we least 
it, with a knowledge of tx^e, a choice of 
QtSy and a depth of resonrces, equal to the 
ties, and fiir beyond the hopes of his ooiin« 
!e mnst now exert the wh<de power of bis 
f, if he wonld wish us to forget, that, since 
been in office, no plan has been formed, no 
adhered to, nor any one important measure 

1 for the relief of public credit. If his plan 
service of the current year be not inevo- 

led on, let me warn him to thinis seriously 
eqnences, before he ventures to increase the 
debt. Outraged and oppressed <is we are, 
tion will not be&r, after a six years' peace, to 
¥ millious borrowed, without an eventual 
tion of debt, or reduction of interest. The 
t might rouse a spirit -of resentment whkh 
reach beyond the ssicrifice of a minister. As 

debt upon the civil list, the peo^e of £ng« 
tpect that it will not be paid without a strict 

how it was incurred. If it must be paid by 
lent, let me advise the chancellor of the 
ler to think of some better expe<Uent than 
y. To support an expensive war, or in dr- 
nces of absolute necessity, a lottery may, 
9, be allowable ; but, besides that it is at fdl 
the very worst way of nuung money upon 
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the people, I think it ill hecomes the royal dignity 
to. have the dehts of a king provided for, like the 
repairs of a country bridge, or a decayed hospital. 
The management of the king's aflfhirs, in the hdoae 
of commons, cannot be more disgraced than it has 
been. A leading minister* repeatedly called down 
for absolute ignorance, ridiculous motions ridicU' 
lously withdrawn, deliberate plans disconcerted, 
and a week's preparation of graceful oratory lost in 
afnoment, give us some, though not adequate ideas, 
of lord North's parliamentary abilities and infla- 
ence. Yet, before he had the misfortune of being 
chancellor of the exchequer, he was neither an ob> 
ject of derision to his enemies, nor of melancholy 
pity to his friends. 

A series of inconsistent measures has alienated 
the colonies from their duty as subjects, and from 
their natural affection to their common country. 
When Mr. Grenville was placed at the head of the 
treasury, he felt the impossibility of Great Britain's 
supporting such an establishment, as her former 
successes had made indispensable, and at the same 
time of giving any sensible relief to foreign trade, 
and to the weight of the public debt. He thought 
it equitable, that those parts of the empire which 
had benefited most by the expenses of the war, 
should cofitribnte something to the expenses of the 
peace, and he had no doubt of the constitutional 
right vested in parliament to rdse the contribution. 
But, unfortqnately for his country, Mr. Grenville 
ifas.at any rate to be distressed, because he was 

* This, happened firequently to poor lord North. 
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mlniater ; and Mr. Pitt* and lord Camden were to 
be the patrons of America, because they were in 
opposition. Their declaration gave spirit and ai«- 
gvmeBt to the colonies ; and while, perhaps, they 
meant no more than the ruin of a minister, thef, 
in effect, divided one half of the empire from the 
other. 

^ Under one administration the stamp-act is made ; 
under the second it is repealed ; under the third, 
1b spite of ali experience, a new mode of taxing 
the colonies it invented, and a question revived 
Widch ought to have been buried in oblivion. In 
tlMse drcumstahces a new office is established for 
the business of the plantations, and the earl of 
Hillsborough called forth, at a most critical season, 
Xo govern America. The choice, at least, an- 
nounced to us a man of superior capacity -and 
knowledge. Whether he be so or not, let his des- 
patches, as far as they have appeared, let his mea- 
sures, as far as they have operated, determine for 
him. In the former we have seen strong assertions 
without proof, declamation without argument, and 
'Violent censures without dignity or moderation; 
4mt neither correctness in the composition, nor 
judgment in the design. As for his measures, let 
it he remembered, that he was called upon to con- 
dliate and unite ; and that, when he entered into 
office, the most fefractory of the colonies were still 
disposed to proceed by the constitutional methods 
of petition and remonstrance. Since that period 
they have been driven into-e^cesses little short of 
rebdlion. Petitions have been hindered fromreach- 

• Tet Junitti has besn ctiled the partinn of lord Chathfttix V 
VOL. 1. C 
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Ing the throne ; and the continuance of one of the 
principal assemblies rested upon an arbitrary con- 
dition,* which, considering the temper they were 
in^ it was impossible they should comply with ; and 
which would hare availed nothing as to the general 
question, if it had been complied with. So violent, 
and, I believe, I may call it, so unconstitutional, 
an exertion of the prerogative, to say nothing of 
the weak, injudicious terms in which it was con- 
veyed, gives us as humble an opinion of his lord- 
ship's capacity, as it does of his temper and mode- 
ration. While we are at {leace with other nations, 
our military force may, perhaps, be spared to sup- 
port the earl of Hillsborough's measures iif Ame- 
rica. Whenever that force shall be necessarily with- 
drawn or diminished, the dismission of such a mi- 
i^ster will neither console us for his imprudenee, 
•nor remove the settled resentment of a people, who, 
complaining of an act of the legislature, are out- 
raged by an unwarrantable stretch of prerogative ; 
and, supporting their claims by argument, are in- 
sulted with declamation. 

Drawing lots would be a prudent and reasonable 
method of appointing the officers of state, com- 
pared to a late disposition of the secretary's offiee. 
Lord Rochford was acquainted with the affairs and 
temper of the southern courts ; lord Weymouth was 
equally qualified for either department :f by whtX 

* That they should retract one of thdr resolutiont, wad 
crate the entry of it. 

t It was pretended that the earl df Rochford, while am* 
iMtssador in France, had quarrelled wHh the duke of Chol- 
seul; and that, therefore, he was appointed to the northern 
department, out of oompUment to the Fren^ miniiter. 
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anaccountable caprice haa it happened, that the 
latter, who pretends tu no experience whatsoever, 
is removed to the most important of the two.departF' 
ments ; and the former, by preference, placed in an 
office where his experience can be of.no use to 
him ? Lord Weymonth had distinguished himself, 
in his first employment, by a spirited, if not judi- 
cious conduct. He had animated the civil magi- 
strate beyond the tone of civil authority, and had 
directed the operations of the army to more than 
military execution. Recovered from the errors of 
his youth, from the distraction of play, and the 
bewitching smiles of Burgundy, behold him exert- 
ing the whole strength of his clear, unclouded £&- 
cnlties in the service of the crown. It was not the 
he&t of midnight excesses, nor ignorance of the 
laws, nor the furious spirit of the house of Bed- 
ford ; no, sir, when this respectable minister inter- 
posed bis authority between the magistrate and the 
people, and signed the mandate, on which, for 
aught he knew, the lives of thousands depended, 
he did it from the deliberate motion of his heart, 
supported by the best of his judgment. 

It has lately been a fashion to pay a compliment 
to the bravery and generosity of the commander- 
io-cbief,* at the expense of his understanding. 
They wbo lovAim least make no question of his 
courage, while ns friends dwell chiefly on the fa- 
dlity of his dispbsition. Admitting him to be as 
brave as a total alNuence of all feeling and reflection 
can make him, let ts see what sort of merit he de- 
rives from the remamder of his character. If it be 

• Thelat^ lord Oranby. 
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generosity to accumalate, in his own person and 
family, a number of lucrative employments; to 
provide, at the public expense, for every creatore 
that bears the name of Manners ; and, neglectinf 
the merit and services of the rest of the army, to 
heap promotions upon his favourites and depend- 
ents ; the present commander-in-chief i^ the most 
generous man alive. Nature has been sparing of 
her gifts to this noble lord ; but where birth and 
fortune are united, we expect the noble pride and 
independence of a man of spirit, not the senile 
humiliating complaisance of a courtier. As to the 
goodness of his heart, if a proof of it be taken from 
the facility of never refusing, what conclusion shall 
we draw from the indecency of never performing ? 
And if the discipline of the army be in any degree 
preserved, what thanks are due to a man, whose 
cares, notoriously confined to filling up vacancies, 
have degraded the office of commander-in-chief into 
a broker of commissions ? 

With respect to the navy, I shall only say, that 
this country is so highly indebted to sir Edward 
Hawke, that no expense should be spared to secnre, 
to him an honourable and affluent retreat. 

The pure and impartial administration of justice 
is, perhaps, the firmest bond to secure a cheerful 
submission of the people, and to engage their affec- 
tions to government. It is not sufficient that ques- 
tions of private right or wrong are justly decided, 
nor that judges are superior to the vileness of peco* 
ntary corruption. Jefferies himself, when the court 
had no interest, was an upright judge. A court of 
justice may be subject to another sort of bias, more 
important and pernicious, ai| it reaches beyond the 
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interest of individuals, and affects the whole com- 
munitjr. A jadge, under the iuilueuce of govern* 
menty may he honest enough in the decision of pri- 
vate causes, yet a traitor to the public. Wlien a 
victim is marked out by the ministry, this judge 
will offer himself to perform the sacrifice : he will 
not scruple to prostitute his dignity, and betray the 
sanctity of his office, whenever an arbitrary point 
is to be carried for government^ or the resentment 
of a court to be gratified. 

These principles and proceedings, odious and 
contemptible as they are, in effect are no less inju- 
dicious. A wise and generous people are roused by 
every appearance of oppressive, unconstitutional 
measures, whether those measures are suppoited 
only by the power of government, or masked under 
the forms of a court of justice. Prudence and self- 
preservation will oblige the most moderate disposi- 
tions to make common cause, even with a man 
whose conduct they censure, if they see him per- 
secuted in a way which the real spirit of the laws 
will not justify. The facts on which these remarks 
are founded are too notorious to require an ap- 
plication. 

This, sir, is the detail. In one view, behold a na- 
tion overwhelmed with debt ; her revenues wasted^ 
her trade declining ; the affections of her colo.-. 
nies alienated; the duty of the magistrate trans- 
ferred to the soldiery ; a gallant army, which never 
fought unwillingly but against their feUow-subjects, 
mouldering away for want of the direction of a 
man of common abilities and spirit ; and, in the 
last Instance, the administration of justice become 
odious ^d suspected ^ the whole body of the peo- 
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pie. This deplorable scene admits of bnt one ttt- 
(fition; that we are governed by counsels from 
which a reasonable man can expect no remedy but 
poison ; no relief bat death. 

If, by the immediate interposition of Prorideticey 
It were possible for us to escape a crisis so full of 
terror and despair, posterity will not believe the 
history of the present times. They will either con* 
clode that our distresses were imaginary, or that 
we had the good fortune to be governed by men of 
aclcnowledged integrity and wisdom : they will not 
believe it possible, that their ancestors could have 
survived or recovered from so desperate a condi- 
tion, while a duke of Grafton was prime minister, 
a lord North chancellor of the exchequer; a 
Weymouth and a Hillsborough secretaries of state; 
a Granby commander-in-chief; and a Mansfield 
chief criminal judge of the klngdoib. 

Junius. 

n. 

To the Printer of the Public AdvertUer. 

SIR, JaniMTy £6, 17O9 

The kingdom swarms with such numbers of fe 
nious robbers of private character and virtue, t 
no honest or good man is safe ; especially as tl 
cowardly, base assassins, stab in the dark, w 
out having the courage to sign their real nt 
to their malevolent and wicked productions, 
writer, who signs himself Junius, in the P 
Advertiser of the 21st instant, opens the deplc 
situation of his country in a very affecting m\ 
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With a pompons parade of his candonr and de- 
cency, he tells ns that we see dissensions in all parts 
of the empire, an uniFersal spirit of distrust and 
dissatisfaction, and a total loss of respect towards 
OS in the eyes of foreign powers. But this writer, 
with all his hoasted candour, has not told us the . 
real cause of the evils he so pathetically enume* 
rates. I shall take the liberty to explain the cause 
for him. Junius, and such writers as hlmselfy 
occarion all the mischief complained of, by falsely 
lUid maliciously traducing the best characters in the 
kingdom: for when our deluded people at home, 
and foreigners abroad, read the poisonous and 
inflammatory libels that are daily published with 
impunity, to vilify those who are any way distin^ 
gnished by their good qualities and eminent vir- 
tues ; when they find no notice taken of, or reply 
given to these slanderous tongues and pens, their 
conclusion is, that both the ministers and the 
nation have been fairly described, and they act ac- 
cordingly. I think it, therefore, the duty of every 
good citizen to stand forth, and endeavour to iin« 
deceive the public, when the vile:*t arts are made * 
use of to defame and blacken the brightest cha- 
racters among us. An eminent author affirms it to 
be almost as criminal to hear a worthy man tra-t 
dnced, without attempting his justification, as to, 
be the author of the calumny against him. For my 
own party I think it a sort of misprision of treason 
against society. No man, therefore, who knows 
lord Granby, can possibly hear so good and great a 
character most vilely abused, without a warm and 
JQSt indignation against this Junius, this high- 
priest of envy, malice^ and all uncharitableness^ 
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who has endeavoured to sacrifice our beloved cbm- 
mander-in-chief at the altars of his horrid deities 
Nor is the injury done to his lordship alone^ Imt 
to the whole nation, which may too soon feel the 
contempt, and consequently the attacks, of oar kte 
enemies, if they can be induced to believe tiiat the 
person on whom the safety of these kingdcmis so 
much depends, is unequal to his high stadon^ and 
destitute of those qualities which form a good ge- 
neral. One would have thought that his lordship's 
services in the cause of his country, from the baty^ 
of Culloden to his most glorious conclusion of the 
late war, might have entitled him to common re- 
spect and decency at least ; but this uncandid, inde> 
cent writer, has gone so for as to turn one of the 
most amiable men of the age into a stupid, iinfe^ 
lug, and senseless being; possessed, indeed, of a 
personal courage, but void of those essential qua- 
lities which distinguish the commander from the 
common soldier. 

. A very long, uninterrupted, impartial, (I will 
add, a most disinterested) friendship, with lord 
Oranby, gives me the right to affirm, that all 
Junius's assertions are false and scandalous. Lord 
Granby's courage, though of the brightest and most 
ardent kind, is among the lowest of his numerOas 
good qualities : he was formed to excel in war, by 
nature's liberality to his mind as well as person. 
Educated and instructed by his most noble fether, 
and a most spirited as well as excellent scholar, the 
present bishop of Bangor, he was trained to the 
nicest sense, of honour, and to the. truest and no- 
blest sort of pride, that of never doing or suffering 
a mean action. A sincere love and attachment to 
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his king aad country, and to their giory, first im- 
pelled liim to the. fiefd, where he never gained 
anghc bat honour. He impaired, through his 
bounty, his own fortune; for his bounty, which 
this writer would in .vain depreciate, is founded 
upon the noblest of the human affections ; it flows 
lit)m a heart melting 'to goodness; from the most 
refimed humanity. Can a man, who is described as 
unfeeling and void of reflection, be constantly em- 
ployed In seeking proper objects, on whom to. ex- 
ercise those glorious virtues of compassion and 
l^enerosity ? The distressed ofllcer, the soldier, the 
v4dow, the orphan, and a long list besides, know 
tlmt vanity has no share in his frequent donations ; 
he gives, because he feels their distresses. Nor has 
he ever . been raiiacioas with one hand, to be boon- 
tifdl with the other. , Yet this uncandid Junius 
would insinuate, that the dignity of the com- 
mander-in-chief is depraved into the base office. Ol 
a commission-broker; that is, lord Oranby. bargains 
/or the sale of commissions ; for it must have this 
jneaning, if it has any at sdl. But where is the 
man living who can justly charge his loi'dsbip with 
mch mean practices ? Why does not Junius pro- 
duce him? Junius knows that he has no other 
means of wounding this hero, than from some misr 
jSHe weapon, shot from an obscure comer. He 
seekSy as all such defamatory writers do, 

— >7Hipargere voces 
In vttlgum ambiguasi 

to nuse suspicion in the minds of the people. But 
I hope that my countrymen will be no longer im- 
posed upon by artfiU and d^igqing mep^'.Qr by 

V2 
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'wretchesy who^ bankrupts in baslneM, in fene^ 
and in fortune, mean nothing more than to involw 
tldfl country in tlie same common min with them^ 
■elves. Hence it is, that they are constantly aim- 
ihg their darlr, and too often fotal, weapons against 
those who stand forth as the bulwark of our na- 
tional safety. Lord Granby was too conspicuous a 
mark not to be their object. He is next attacked 
for being unfaithful to his promises and engage- 
ments ? Where are Junius's proofs ? Although I 
oould give some instances where a breach of pro- 
mise would be a virtue, especially in the case of 
those who would pervert the open unsuspecting 
moments of convivial mii-th into sly insidious i^ 
plications for preferment or party-systems; and 
would endeavour to surprise a good man, who can- 
not bear to see any one leave him dissatisfied, int6 
uiguarded promises. Lord Granby's attention tfk 
Iklf own family and relations is called selfish. Had 
he not attended to them, when fair and just op- 
portututies presented themselves, I should have 
thought him unfeeling, and void of reflection in- 
deed. How are any man's friends or relations tO' 
be provided for, but from the influence and pro- 
tection of the patron > It is unfcdr to suppose that 
lord Granby's friends have not as much merit ai 
the friends of any other great man. If he is genfi' 
rous at the public expense, as Junius invidiously 
calls it, the public is at no more expense for his 
lordship's friends, than it would be if any other set 
of men possessed those offices. The charge is lidi" 
culous. 

The last charge against lord Granby h of a most 
serious and alarming nature indeed. Junius asserts, 
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that the army is mouldering away, for want of the 
direction of a man of common abilities and spirit. 
The present condition of the army gives the'di* 
rectest lie to his assertions. It was never upon a 
more respectable footing with regard to discipline 
and all the essentials that can form good soldiers. 
Lord Ligonier delivered a firm and noble palladium 
of oar safeties into lord Granby's hands, who has 
kept it in the same good order in which he received 
it. The strictest care has been taken to fill np the 
vacant commissions with such gentlemen as have 
the glory of their ancestors to support, as well as 
their own; and are doubly bound to the cause of 
thdr king and country, from motives of private 
property, as well as public spirit. The adjutant- 
general* who has the immediate care of the troops 
after lord Granby, is an officer that would do great 
honour in any service in Europe, for his correct 
arrangements, good sense and discernment upon aU 
occasions, and for a punctuality and precision 
which give the most entire satisfaction to all who 
are obliged to consult him. The reviewing gene* 
ralsy who inspect the army twice a-year, have been 
selected with the greatest care, and have answered 
the important trust reposed in Uiem in the most 
laudable manner. Their reports of the condition 
of the army are much more to be credited than 
those of Junius, whom I do advise to atone for 
his shameful asperaions, by asking pardon of lord 
Qnmby and the whole Isingdom, whom he has of- 
fended by his abominable scandals. In short, to 
turn Junius's own battery against him, I must ai« 
aerty in hia own words, " that he has given strong 
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assertions without )>roof, declamation without ar- 
gnmenty and violent censures without dignity or 
ihoderation." 

William I>rapbr. 

III. 

To Sir frURam Draptr^ Knight of the Batki 

« STR, Febmary 7, 1709. 

Tour defence of lord Granby does honour to the 
goodness of your heart. You feel, as you ought 
to do, for the reputation of your friend, and yon 
express yourself in the warmest language of your 
passions. In any other cause, I doubt not you 
would have cautiously weighed the consequences of 
committing your name to the licentious discourses 
and malignant opinions of the world i but here> I 
presume, you thought it would be a breach of 
friendship' to lose one moment in consulting your 
understanding; as if an appeal to the public were 
no more than a military coup de main, where a 
brave man has no mles to follow but the dictates 
of his courage. Touched with your generosity, I 
freely forgive the excesses into which it has led 
you; and, far from resenting those terms of re- 
proach, which, considering that you are an advo- 
, c&te for decorum, you have heaped upon me rather 
too liberally, I place them to the account of an 
honest unreflecting indignation, in which your 
cooler judgment and natural politeness had no con- 
cern. I approve of the spirit with which you have 
given your name to the public; and^ if it were a 
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proof of any thing but spirit, I should have thought 
myself bound to follow your example. I should 
have hoped that even my name might carry some 
authority with it, if I had not f^een how very little 
weight or consideration a printed paper receives, 
even from the respectable signature of sir William 
Draper. 

YoQ begin with a general assertion, that writers, 
such as I am, are the real cause of all the public 
evils we complain of. And do yon really think, 
sir William, that the licentious pen of a political 
writer is able to produce such important effects ? 
A little calm reflection might have shown you, that 
national calamities do not arise from the descrip- 
tion, but from the real character and conduct of 
ministers. To have supported your assertion, yea* 
should have proved, that the present ministry are 
unquestionably the beat and brightest characters of 
the kingdom ; and that, if the affections of the 
colonies have been alienated, if Corsica has been' 
shamefully abandoned, if commeirce languishes, if 
public credit is threatened with a new debt, and 
your own Manilla ransom most dishonourably given 
up, it ha» all been owing to the malice of political 
writers, who will not suffer the best and brightest 
characters (meaning still the present ministry) to 
take a single right step for the honour or interest 
of the nation. But it seems yon were a little ten-, 
der of coming to particulars. Your conscience iu- 
dnuated to you 'that it would be prudent to leave 
the characters of Grafton, North, Hillsborough, 
Weymouth, and Mansfield, to shift for themselves ; 
and truly, sir William, the part you have under-^ 
taken Is at least as much as yon are equal to. 
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Without disputing lord Granby's courage, we are 
yet to leani in what articles of military knowledge 
nature has been so very liberal to his mind. If 
you have served with him, you ought to have 
pi^nted out some instances of able disposition and 
well-concerted enterprise, which might fairly be 
attributed to his capacity as a general. It is you, 
9ir William, who make your friend appear awk- 
ward aud ridiculous, by giving him a laced suit of 
tawdi7 qualifications, which nature never intended 
him to wear. 

You say, he has acquired nothing but honour in 
the field. Is the ordnance nothing ? Are the Blues 
nothing? Is the command of the army, with all 
the patronage annexed to it, nothing i Where he 
got all these nothiuga I know not; but you, at 
least, ought to have told us when he deserved 
them. 

As to his bounty, compassion, &c. it would have 
been but little to the purpose, though you had 
proved all that you have asserted. I meddle with 
nothing but his character as commander-in-chief j 
and, though I acquit him of the baseness of selling 
oonmiissions, I still assert, that his military cares 
have never extended beyond the disposal of vacao* 
des ; and I am justified by the complaints of the 
whole army, when I say, that, in this distribuUoo, 
Jie consults, nothing but parliamentary interest, or 
the gratification of his immediate dependents. As 
to his servile submission to the reigning ministry, 
let me ask, whether he did not desert the cause 
pf the whole army, when he suffered sir Jeffery 
Amherst to be sacrificed, and what share he had in 
recalling that officer to the service ? Did he not 
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betny the jsst iaterest of the xrmj im peraittiBg 
loni Percy to hare a icgiiiieBt ? Aad does he m&t^ 
at this BiomcBty giie ap all diaracter aid iliftrftf 
as a gentkmaB, ia recediBg from his owa 
dedauratioDS io favour of Mr. Wilkes ? 

In the two next articles^ I ihiak, ne are 
YoQ candidly admit, that he often makes 
proausea as it is a virtne in him to Tiolale^ and 
that no Bum is more asaidaons to provide fiir his 
rclationa at the pabUc ezpene. I did not nige 
the last as an absolate vice in his disposttion, hnt 
to pra^re that a emrdeu, dmMierttUd tfirii )m no 
partoflus character: and as to the other, I deabe 
it may be remembered, that I never rificendgd tn 
the indecency of iaqniring into his nrntmimi ktmn. 
It is yon, ar William Draper, who have taken 
puns to represent yonr friend in the character of a 
dranken landlord, who deals oat his piomi aci aa 
liberally as his liqnor, and will safer no man to 
leave his taUe either s o t iow fa l or sober. None 
bat aa intimafe friend, who nnst frcqnentty have 
seen him in these nnhappy disgraoeial BMrnwafa, 
eonld have described him ao welL 

Hie last diafige, of the neglect of the army, is 
indeed the most material of alL I am flocry to 
tdl yoB, air Wiltiam, that in tins artide yoar fint 
bet is false: and aa there la notldng more painlal 
to me than to gire a direct contradiction to a gen- 
tleman of yonr appearance, I could widi, that, in 
yoar fritare pablications, yon wonld pay a greater 
attention to the tnith of ycmr premises, before yon 
anflbr yoar genias to harry yoa to a coodndoo. 
Uid Ugower did tut d^ver the army (whid: 
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yon, !n classical language, are pleased to 
palladium) into lord Granby's hands. It was 
from him, much against his inclination^ son 
or three years before lord Grauby was comm 
lo«<;hief. As to the state of the army, I she 
glad to know where you have received yoni 
ligence. Was it in the rooms at Bath, or a 
retreat at Clifton ? The reports of renewi 
nerals comprehend only a few regiments it 
landy which, as they are immediately and* 
royal inspection, are perhaps in some to 
order. But do yon know any thing of the 
in the West Indies, the Mediterranean, and 
America; to say nothing of a whole army 
lately mined in Ireland ? Inquire a little intc 
sir William, before yoa publish your next 
gyric apon lord Granby ; and, believe me, yc 
find there is a fault at head-quarters, whicl 
the acknowledgiied care and abilities of the ad; 
general cannot correct. 

Permit me now, sir William, to address 
persontilly to you, by way of thanks for the 1 
of your correspondence. You are by no 
undeserving of notice; and it may be of 
qtience even to lord Grauby, to have it 
mined, whether or no the man, who has ] 
him so lavishly, be himself deserving of 
When yoa returned to Europe, you ze&loaf 
dertool^ the cause of that gallant army, by 
1>ravery at Manilla your own fortune had 
established. You complained, you threatenc 
even appealed to the public in print. By wl 
ddent did it happen^ that, in the midst of c 
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bnstlcy and all these clamours for justice to yovr 
iojared troops, the Dame of the Manilla ransom 
iv;as suddenly baried in a profoand, and, since that 
time, an nnintermpted silence ? Did the ministry 
suggest any motives to yon strong enough to 
tempt a man of honour to desert and betray the 
cause of his fellow soldiers ? Was it that blushing 
ribbon whtch is now the perpetual ornament &[ 
yonr person ? Or was it that regiment which yoa 
afterwards (a thing unprecedented among solcUm) 
sold to colonel Gisbome ? Or was it that govern- 
ment, the full pay of which you are contented to 
hold, with the half-pay of an Irish colonel? And 
do yon now, after a retreat not very like that of 
Scipio, presume to intrude yourself, unthought of, 
uncalled for, upon the patience of the public ? Are 
your flatteries of the commander-in-chief directed 
to another regiment, which you may again dispose 
of on the same honourable terms ? We know your 
prudence, sir WiUiam; and I should be sorry to 
stop your preferment. 

Junius. 

IV. 
To Junius, 

SIR, February 17, 176^. 

I RECEIVED Junius's favour last night : he is de- 
termined to keep his advantage by the help of 
his mask : it is an excellcut protection : it has 
saved many m man from an untimely end. ^nt 
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whenever he will be honest enwgh to lay it as! 
avow himself, and produce the ftice which hai 
long Ivrked behind it, the world will be abk 
judge of his motives for writing such infamom 
vectives. His real name will discover his freed 
and independency, or his servility to a focti 
Disappointed ambition, resentment for defea 
hopes, and desire of revenge, assume but too d 
the appearance of public spirit : but, be his desi 
wicked or charitable, Junius should Jeam, tha 
is possible to condemn measures without a bai 
rous and criminal outrage against men. Jui 
delights to mangle carcases with a hatchet; 
language and instrument have a great counez 
with Clare-market ; . and, to do him justice^ 
handles his weapon most admirably. One wg 
imagine he had been taught to throw it by 
savages of America. It is, therefore, high t 
for me to step in once more to shield my fri 
from this merciless weapon, although I ma) 
wounded in the attempt. But I must first ask 
nius, by what forced analogy and construction, 
moments of convivial mirth are made to sig 
indecency, a violation of engagements, a dmn 
landlord, and a desire that every one in comp 
should be drunk likewise ? He must have en 
all the flowers of St. Giles's and Billingsgate 
have produced such a piece of oi-atory. Here 
hatchet descends with tenfold vengeance : but, aJ 
it hurts no one but its master I For Junius n 
must not think to put words into my mouth, 1 
seem too foul even for his own. 
My friend's political engagements I know u 
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80 cannot pretend to explain them^ or assert their 
dmslstency. T know not whether Junius be con« 
dderable enough to belong to auy party. If he 
shonld be so, can he aArm, that he has sdways ad« 
hered to one set of men and measures ? Is hesnro 
that he has never sided with those whom he was 
first hired to abuse ? Has he oever abused those he 
was hired to praise ? To say the truth, most men's 
p<iUtic8 sit much too loosely about them. But, as 
my friend's military character was the chief object 
that engaged me in this controversy, to that I shall 
return. 

Junius aslcs, what instances my friend has given 
of his military skill and capacity as a general? 
When and where he gained his honour? When 
he deserved his emoluments? The united voice 
of the army which served under him, the glorious 
testimony of prince' Ferdinand, and of vanquished 
enemies, all Germany will tell him. Junius re* 
pe^ts the complsunts of the army against par« 
liamentary influence. I love the army too well 
not to wish that such influence were less. Let 
Jonlas point oot the time when it has not pre* 
ndled. It was of the least force in the time of 
that great man, the late duke of Cumberland, who, 
as a prince of the blood, was able, as well as will- 
ing, to stem a torrent which would have overborne 
any private subject. In time of war, .this influence 
is small. In peace, when discontent and faction 
have the surest means to operate, especially in this 
country, and when, from a scarcity of public spirit^ 
the wheels of government are rarely moved but by 
the power and force of obligations, its weight is 
always too great. Yet, if this influence, at pret 
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sent, has done no greater harm than the pladng 
earl Percy at the head of a regiment, I do not 
think that either the rights or best interests of the 
army are sacrificed and betrayed, or the nation 
undone. Let me aslc Junius, if he Icuows any one 
nobleman in the army who has had a regiment by 
seniority? 1 feel myself happy in seeing young 
noblemen of illustrious name and great property 
come among ns. They are an additional security 
to the l(ingdom from foreign or domestic slaveiy. 
Jauius needs not be told, that, should the time 
ever. come when this nation is to be defended only 
by those who have nothing more to lose than their 
arms and their pay, its danger will be great indeed. 
A happy mixture of men of quality with soldiers 
of fortune is always to be wished for. But the 
main point is still to be contended for ; I mean the 
discipline and condition of the army ; and I must 
still maintain, though contradicted by Junius, that 
it was never upon a more respectable footing, as to 
all the essentials that can form good soldiers, than 
it is at present. Junius is forced to allow, that our 
army at home may be iu some tolerable oi^er; yet» 
how Isiudly docs he invite our late enemies to the 
invasion of Ireland, by assuring them that the arjoy 
in that kingdom is totally ruined ! (The colonels 
of that army are much obliged to him.) I have too 
great an opinion of the military talents of the lofd* 
lieutenant, and of all tlieir diligence and capadly, 
to believe it. If, from some strange unaccountalile 
fatality, the people of that kingdom cannot be in« 
duced to consult their own security, by such AU 
effectual augmentation as may enable the troops 
there to act with power and energy, is the com* 
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mander-iD -chief here to blame ? Or, is he to blame, 
because the troo'ps in the Mediterranean, in the 
West Indies, in America, labour under great diffi- 
culties from the scarcity of men, which is but too 
visible all over these kingdoms ? Many of our 
forces are in climates unfavourable to British con- 
stitutions; their loss is in proportion. Britain 
must recruit all these regiments from her own 
emaciated bosom ; or, more precariously, by ca- 
tholics from Ireland. We are likewise subject to 
the fatal drains to the East Indies, to Senegal, and 
the alarming emigrations of our people to other 
countries. Such depopulation can only be repaired 
by a long peace, or by some sensible bill of natn- 
rallzation. 

I must now take the liberty of addressing Junius 
on my own account. He is pleased to tell me 
that he addresses himself to me personally : I shall 
be glad to see him. It is his impersonality that I 
complain of, and his invisible attacks: for his dag- 
ger in the air is only to be regarded, because one 
cannot see the hand which holds it; but, had it 
not wounded other people more deeply than my- 
self, I should not have obtruded myself at all 09 the 
patience of the public. 

Mark how a plain tale shall put him down, and 
transfuse the blush of my ribbon into his own 
cheeks. Junius tells me, that, at my return, I 
zealously undertook the cause of the gallant armyi 
by whose bravery at Manilla my own fortunes were 
eitabllshed; that I complained, that I even api* 
pealed to the public. I did so ; T glory in having 
done so; as I had an undoubted right to vindicate 
my own character, attacked by a Spanish memo- 
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rial, and to assert the righu of my bntre 
nlons. I glory, likewise, that 1 have nere 
up my pen but to vindicate the injured, 
asks, by what accident did it happen, that, 
midst of all this bustle, and all the claroc 
justice to the injured troops, the Manilla 
was suddenly buried in a profound, and 
that time, an uninterrupted silence ? 1 will 
the cause to the public. The several m 
who have been employed since that time ha 
very desirous to do justice, from two moi 
able motives, a strong inclination to assist 
bravery, and to acquire a weft-deserved po] 
to themselves. Their efforts have been i 
Some were ingenuous, enough to own, th 
could not think of involving this distressed 
in another war for our private concerns. Ii 
our rights, for the present, are sacrifices 
tional convenience; and I must confess, t 
though I may lose five-and-tweoty thousand 
by their acquiescence to this breach of i 
the Spaniards, I think they are in the r 
temporize, considering the cntical situation 
coautry, convulsed, in every part, by poison 
by anonymous, wicked, and incendiary 
Ldrd Shelburne will do me the justice to ow 
in September last, I waited upon him with 
memorial from the admiral, sir S. Coiiiis 
myself, in behalf of our Injured companion 
lordship was as frank upon the occasion t 
•ecretaries had been before him. He did not 
vm,by giving any immediate hopes of relief. 
Jnnins would basely inslnoate, that my 
• may have been purchased by my govemii 
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my blushing ribbon, by my regiment, by the sale 
of that regiment, and by half-pay as an Irish co« 
lonel. 

His majesty was pleased to give me my govern- 
ment for my service at Madras. I had my first 
regiment in'1757. Upon my return from Manilla, 
his majesty, by lord Egremout, informed me, that 
I should have the first vacant red ribbon, as a 
reward for many services in an enterprise which I 
had planned as well as executed, llie duke of 
■ Bedford and Mr. Grenville confirmed those assu- 
rances, many months b^ore the Spaniards had pro-' 
tested the ransom bills. To accommodate lord 
Olive, then going upon a most important service to 
Bengal, I waved my claim to the vacancy which 
then happened. As there was no other vacancy 
until the duke of Grafton and lord Rockingham 
were joint ministers, I was then honoured with the 
order ; and it is surely no small honour to me, that, 
in such a succession of ministers, they were all 
pleased to think that I had deserved it; in my 
favour th^y were all united. Upon the reduction 
of the 79th regiment, which had served so glo- 
riously in the East Indies, his majesty, unsolicited 
by me, gave me the 16th of foot as an equivalent. 
My motives for retiring, afterwards, are foreign to 
the purpose: let it suffice, that his majesty was 
pleasipd to approve of them : they are such as no 
man can think indecent, who knows the shocks 
that repeated vicissitudes of heat and cold, of dan- 
gerous and sickly climates, will give to the best 
constituUons, in a pretty long course of service. 
.1 resigned my regiment to colonel Gisborne, a very 
good officer, lor his half-pay> and 200/. Irish anna- 
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ity: 10 that, according to Jaaiofy I lunre be 
bribed to say nothing more of the Manilla raaaoi 
and to sacrifice those brare men, by the stna 
avarice of accepting 380/. per annom, and giving 1 
800/. 1 If tb'is be bribery,' it U not the bribeiy 
these times. As to my flattery, those who km 
me will judge of it. By the asperity of Joids 
style, I cannot, indeed, call him a flatterer, mil 
he be as a cynic or a mastiif : if he wags his tally 
will still growl, and long to bite. The pnbllc n 
now judge of the credit that ought to be givai 
Junins's writings, from the falsities that he I 
inrinnated with respect to myself. 

William Dtfan 

V. 

To Sir fFiUiam Draper ^ Knight of ihe Baik. 

' SIR, Febmary 81, 174B 

I SHOULD justly be suspected of acting upon moth 
of more than common enmity to lord Granby, I 
continued to give you fresh materials or occasi 
for writing in his defence. IndiriduaU who ha 
and the public who despise, have read jrotir lettci 
Ar William, with infinitely more satisfiction tb 
nine* Unfortunately for him, his reputation, H 
Ibat unhapppy country to which you refer me 1 
his last military achievements, has suffered move 
his friends than his enemies. In mercy to hldi^ i 
OS drop the subject. For my own part, I vrilUii 
leave it to the public to determine, whether 70 
vindication of Tour friend has been as able and I 
dldous as it was oertunly well intended : and 71 
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I think, may be satisfied with the warm aclsuo\v« 
ledgmeats he already owes yoi>, for making him- 
the principal figure in a piece, in which, but for 
your amicable assistance, he might have passed 
vHhont particalar notice or distinction. 

In justice to your friends, let your future labours 
be confined to the care of your own reputation. 
Your declaration, that you arc happy in seeing 
young noblemen come among us, is liable to two 
oljgections. With respect to lord Percy, it means 
nothing ; for ho was already in the army. He was 
aide-de-camp to the king, and had the rank of co- 
lonel. A regiment, therefore, could not make him 
a more mllfttry man, though it made him richer ; 
and probably at the expense of some brave, deser- 
ving, frieudl^^s officer. The other concerns your- 
self. After selling the companions of your victory 
in one instailce, and after selling your profession in 
the other, by what authority do you presume to call, 
yourself a soldier ? The plain evidence of facts is 
superior to all declarations. Before you were ap- 
pointed to the 16th regiment, your complaints were 
a distresfi to government : from that moment yoa 
were silent. The conclusion is inevitable. Yoa 
insinuate to ns, that your ill state of health obliged 
foa to qnit* the service. The retirement neces* 
lary to repair a brolcen constitution would have 
been as good a reason for not accepting, as for re- 
signing, the command of a regiment. There is 
certainly an error of the press, or an affected ob- 
Bcnrity in that paragraph, where you speak of your 
bargain with colonel Gisbome. Instead of attempt- 
ing to answer what I do not really understand, 
permit me to explain to the public what I really 

VOL. I. D 
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know. In exchange for your regiment, yon 
accepted of a colonel's half-pay, (at least 2201, a 
year) and an annuity of 200/. for your own and lady 
Draper's life jointly. And is this the losing barg^o, 
which you would represent to us, as if you had 
given up an income of 800/. a year for 380/.? Was 
it decent, was it honourable, in a man who pretends 
to love the army, and calls himself a soldier, to 
make a traffic of the royal favour, and turn the 
highest honour of an active profession into a sor- 
did provision for himself and his family ? It were 
unworthy of me to press you farther. The con- 
tempt with which the whole army heard of the 
manner of your retreat, assures me, that, as yoir 
conduct was not justified by precedent, it will ne« 
yer.be thought an example for imitation. 

The last and most important question remaiof, 
When you receive your half- pay, do you or do yoa 
not, take a solemn oath, or sign a declaration, upon 
your honour, to the following effect } That yw <^ 
not actually hold any place of profit ^ civil or n^ 
tary, under his majesty. The charge which the 
question plainly conveys against you, is of so shod[- 
ing a ^complexion, that I sincerely wish you may be 
able to answer it well ; not merely for the colour 
of your reputation, but for your own inward peace 
of mind. 

Junius. 



/ 
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VI. ^ 

To Junius. 

SIR, Pebmary 27, 17C9. 

I HAVE a very short answer for Junius's important 
question. 1 do not either take an oath, or. declare 
upon my honour, that I hold no place of profit, civil 
or military, when I receive the half-pay as an Irish 
colonel : my most gracious sovereign gives it me as 
a pension : he was pleased to think I deserved it. 
The annuity of 200/. Irish, and the equivalent for 
the half pay, together produce no more than 380/. 
per annum, clear of fees and perquisites of office. 
I receive 167/. from my government of Yarmouth. 
Total 547/. per annum. My conscience is much at 
ease iu these particulars : my friends need not Uush 
for me. 

Junius makes much and frequent use of interro- 
gations : they are arms that may he easily turned 
against himself. I could, hy malicious interroga- 
tion, disturb the peace of the most virtuous man in 
the kingdom. I could take the decalogue, and say 
to one man. Did you never steal? To the next. 
Did you never commit mqrder? And to Junius 
himself, who is putting my life and conduct to the 
rack. Did you never ''hear false witness against 
thy neighbour?" Junius must easily see, that, un- 
less he affirms to the contrary, in his real nani^, 
some people, who may be as ignorant of him as T 
am, will be apt to suspect him of having deviated a 
little from the truth : therefore let Junius ask no 
more questions. You bite against a file : Cease, 
viper I W. D. 
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VII. 

To Sir fVilUam Draper, Knighi of the Bath. 

SIR, March 3, 1769* 

An academical education has given you an un* 
limited command over the most beautiftil figures of 
speech. Masks, hatchets, racks, and vipers, dance 
through your letters in all the mazes of metapho- 
- rical confusion.. These are the ^oomy companions 
of a disturbed imagination ; the melancholy mad-, 
ness of poetry, without the inspiration. I will not 
conteud with you iu point of composition : yon are 
a scholar, sir William ; and, if I am truly informed, 
yon write Latin with almost as much purity as 
English. Suffer me then (for I am a plain unlet- 
tered man) to continue that style of interrogation 
which suits my capacity, and to which, considering 
the readiness of your answers, you ought to have no 
objection. Even Mr. Bingley* promises to answer, 
if put to the torture. 

Do you then really think, that, if I were to ask a 
most virtuous man, whether he ever committed theft 
or murder, it would disturb his peace of mind? 
^ach a question might, perhaps, discompose the 
gravity of his muscles, but I believe it would little 
affect the tranquillity of his conscience. Examine 
your own breast, sir William, and yon will discover 
that reproaches and inquiries have no power to 

• This man, being committed by the court of king'ii 
bench for contempt, voluntarily made oath that he would 
never answer interrogatories unless he should be put to the 
torture. 
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afflict either the man of unblemished integrity or 
the abandoned profligate. It is the middle com- 
pound character which alone is vulnerable; the 
man who, without firmness enough to avoid a dis- 
honourable action, has feeling enough to be ashamed 
of it. 

I thank you for the hint of the decalogue, and 
shall take an opportunity of applying it to some of 
your most virtuous fiiends in both houses of par- 
liament. 

You seem to have dropped the affair of your re- 
giment ; so let it rest. When you are appointed to 
another, I dare say you' will not sell it either for'a 
gross sum, or for an annuity upon lives. 

I am truly glad (for really, sir William, I am not 
your enemy, nor did I begin this contest with you) 
that you have been able to clear yourself of a crime, 
though at the expense of the highest indiscretion. 
You say that your half- pay was given you by way 
of (lension. I will not dwell upon the singularity 
of uniting in your own person two sorts of pro- 
lusion, which, in their own nature, and in all mili- 
tary and pai'liamentary views, are incompatible; 
but I call upon you to justify that declaration, 
wherein you charge your sovereign with having 
done an act in your favour notoriously against law. 
The half-pay, both in Ireland and England, is ap- 
propriated by parliament ; and if it be given to per- 
sons who, like you, are legally incapable of holding 
it, it is a breach of law. It would have been more 
decent in you to have called this dtshonourable . 
transaction by its true name ; a job, to accommo- 
date two persons, by particular interest and ma- 
oagement at the castle.— ^-What sense most go- 
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vernment have had of your services, when the re- 
wards they have given you are only a disgrace to 
you ! 

And now, sir William, I shall take my leave of 
you for ever. Motives .very different from any ap- 
prehension of your resentment make it impossible 
you should ever know me. In truth, yon have 
some reason to hold yourself indebted to me. From 
the lessons X have given you, you may collect a 
profitable instruction for your future life. They 
will either teach you so to regulate your future 
conduct, as to be able to set the most malicious in- 
quiries at defiance ; or, if that be a lost hope, they 
will teach you prudence enough not to attract the 
public attention to a character, which will only 
pass without censure when it passes without ob- 
servation.* 

JUNIVS. 

• It has been said, I believe truly, that it was signified 
to sir William Draper, as the request of lord Granby, that 
he should desist from writing in his lordship's defence. Sir 
William Draper certainly drew Juniut forward to say more 
of lord Granby's character than he originally intended. Be 
was reduced to the dilemma, of either being liihillj iJlimafl. 
or of supporting his first letter. Whether sir WiUivn haA 
a right to reduce him to this dilemma, or to call upas hiffl 
for his name, after a voluntary attack on kia side, are 
questions submitted to the candour of the public. Tlie 
death of lord GnaSarf was lamented by Junius. He un- 
-iknifetadly owed some compensations to the puUUc, and 
•awued determined to acquit himself of them. In private 
Ufe, he was unquestionably that good man, who, for the 
interest of his country, ought to have been a great one. 
Bonum xxirumfacUt dixeiHs.' magnum libenter. I speak 
of him BOW without partiality ; I never spoke of him with 
mentment. His mistakes, in puUic conduct, did not viie 
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VIII. 

To his Grace the Duke of Grafton* 
MY LORD, March 18» 176gw 

Before yoa were placed at the head of affairs, 
it had been a maxim of the English government, 
not anwillingly admitted by the people, that every 
nogracious or severe exertion of the prerogative 
should be placed to the account of the minister ; 
bnty that whenever an act of grace or benevolence 
was to be performed, the whole merit of it should 
be attributed to the sovereign himself.* It was a 
wise doctrine, my lord, and equally advantageous 
to the king and his subjects ; for while it preserved 
that suspicious attention with which the people 
ought always to examine the conduct of ministers, 
it tended, at the same time, rather to increase than 
diminish their attachment to the person of their 
sovereign. If there be not a fatality attending every 
measure you are concerned in, by what treachery, 
or by what excess of folly, has it happened, that 
those ungracious acts which have distinguished your 

cither firom want of sentiment, or want of judgment ; but, 
in general, from the difficulty of saying no to the bad peo- 
ple who surrounded him. 

As for the rest, the friends of lord Granby should re- 
member, that he himself thought proper to condemn, 
retract, and disavow, by a most solemn declaration, in the 
house of commons, that very system of political conduct 
which Junius had held forth to the disapprobation of the 
public. I 

* Lea roia ne ae sont reserves que les graces. lis renvoient 
tea oondamnationa vers leurs officiers.-^Afon«c«guieK. 
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administratioD, and which, I doubt not, were €&• 
tirely your own, should carry with them a stroiif 
appearance of personal interest, and even of per< 
'sonal enmity, in a quarter where no such interef 
or enmity can be supposed to exist, without th( 
highest injustice and the highest dishonour ? Oi 
the otlier hand, by what judicious management ban 
you contrived it, that the only act of mercy U 
which you ever advised your sovereign, far froD 
adding to the lustre of a character truly gradoB 
and benevolent, should be received with univena 
disapprobation and disgust ? I shall consider it ft 
a ministerial measure, because it is an odious oaei 
and as your measure, my lord duke, because yw 
are the minister. 

As long as the trial of this chiurman was depend- 
ing, it was natural enough that government shooli 
give him every possible encouragement and support 
Tlie honourable service for which he was hired, am 
the spirit with which he performed it, made cmn- 
mon cause between your grace and him. The mi< 
nister, who, by secret corruption, invades the firee< 
dom of elections, and the ruffian, who, by opei 
violence, destroys that freedom, are embarked ii 
the same lH>ttom ; they have the same interests) 
and mutually feel for each other. To do justice U 
your grace's humanity, you felt for M'Quirk ft 
you ought to do ; and if you had been contentec 
to assist him indirectly, without a notorious deidjB! 
of justice, or openly insulting the sense of the m^ 
tion, you might have satisfied ever)' duty of p(diti« 
cal friendship, without committing the honour oi 
yonr sovereign, or hazarding the reputation of bii 
government. But when this unhappy man had beef 
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lemnly tried, convicted, and condemned | when 
appeared that he had been frequently employed 
the same services, and that no excuse for him 
old be drawn either from the innocence of his 
rmer life or the simplicity of his character ; was 
not hazarding too mnch, to interpose the strength 
' the prerogative between this felon and the justice 
' his country ? * You ought to have known that 

• WhUehaU, March 11, 1769. His miOecty l»s been 
aciously jMeased to extend his royal mercy to Edward 
i'Quirk, fdund guilty of the murder of George Clarke, as 
>pears by his royal warrant, to the tenour following : 

GEORGE R. 
Whereas a doubt has arisen in our royal breast concem- 
ig the evidence of the death of George Clarke, ftrom the 
spresentat^ns of William Broomfield, esq. surgeon, and 
(doooaon Sti^ing, apothecary ; both of whom, as has been 
ipresented to us, attended the deceased before his death, 
id expressed their opinions that he did not die of the blow 
a received at Brentford : and whereas it appears to us 
lat neither of the said persons were produced as witnesses 
pon the trial, though the said Solomon Starling had been 
Kamined before the coroner ; and the only person called^ 
> prove that the death of the said George Clarke was occa- 
ioned by the said blow, was John Foot, surgeon, who never 
ftw the deceased till after his death : we thought fit there- 
pon to refer the said representations, together with the re- 
ort of the recorder of our city of London, of the evidence 
hren by Richard and William Beale and the said John 
"boty on the trial of Edward Quirk, otherwise called Ed- 
rard Kirk, otherwise called Edward M'Qulrk, for the mur- 
«r of the said Clarke, to the master, wardens, and the' rest 
f the court of examiners of the surgeons' company, com- 
landing them likewise to take such farther examination of 
he said persons, so representing, and of said John Foot, as 
hey migfat think necessary, together with the premises 
bove-mentioned, to form and report to us their opinion, 
' Whether it did or did not appear to them that the said 

d2 
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au example of this sort was never so nee 
at present ; and certainly you must have 
that the lot could not have fallen upon 
guilty object. What system of govemmeol 
You are perpetually complaining of the no 
position of the lower class of people ; yet, ' 
laws have given you Ihe means of making i 
pie, in every sense unexceptionable, and b 
most likely to awe the multitude, you pa 
offence^ and are not ashamed to give the 
Qf government to the riots you complaio 

OeOT^ Clarke died in consequence of the blow h 
in the riot at Brentford on the 8th of Decen 
And the said court of examiners of the surgeons 
having thereupon reported to us their opinion,— 
did not appear to them that he did;" we have thou 
to extend our royal mercy to him the said Edwj 
otherwise Edward Kirk, otherwise called Edward 
and to grant him our free pardon for the murder 
George Clarke, of which he has been found guilt] 
and pleasure, therefore, is. That he the said Edwi 
otherwise called Edward Kirk, otherwise calle 
M 'Quirk, be inserted, for the said murder, in ou 
next general pardon that bhall come out for the po- 
of Newgate, without any condition whatsoever ; a 
the mean time, you take bail for his appearance, : 
plead our said pardon And for so doing this shi 
warrant. 

Given at our court at St. James's, the te 
March, 1769, in the ninth year of our reig 
By his majesty's command. ROCI 

To our trusty and weU*beloved 

James Eyre, esq. recorder of 

our city of London, the sheri A 

of our said city and county of 

Middlesex, andaU others whom 

it may ooneem. 
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even to future murders. You are partial, perhaps, 
to the military mode of execation ; and had rather 
see a score of these wretches butchered by the 
guards, than one of them suffer death by regular 
course of law. How does it happen, my lord, that, 
in your hands, even the mercy of the prerogative is 
cruelty and oppression to the subject } 

The measure, it seems, was so extraordinary, 
that you thought it necessary to give some reasons 
for it to the public. Let them be fairly examined. 

1. You say, that Messrs, Broomfield and Starling 
were not examined at M* Quirk* s trial. I will tell 
your grace why they were not. They must have 
been examined upon oath ; and it was foreseen, 
that their evidence would either not benelit, or 
might be prejudicial, to the prisoner. Otherwise, 
is it conceivable that his counsel should neglect to 
call in such material evidence ? 

fi. You gay, that Mr, Foot did not see the deceased 
until after his death, A surgeon, my lord, must 
know very little of his profession, if, upon examin- 
ing a wound or a contusion, he cannot determine 
whether it was mortal or not. While the party is 
alive, a surgeon will be cautious of pronouncing; 
whereas, by the death of the patient, he is enabled 
to consider both cause and effect in one view, and 
to speak with a certainty confirmed by experience. 

3. Yet we are to thank your grace for the esta- 
blishment of a new tribunal. Your inquLsitio post 
mortem is unknown to the laws of England, and 
does honour to your invention. The only material 
objection to it is, that if Mr. Foot's evidence was 
insufficient, because he did not examine the wound 
till after the defath of the paity, much less can a 
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uegative opinion, given by gentlemen who m 
saw the body of Mr. Clarke either before or a 
his decease, authorise you to supersede the ver 
of a jury, and the sentence of the law. 

Now, my lord, let roe ask you, Ha» it never 
curred to your grace, while you were witbdrav 
this desperate wretch from that justice which 
laws had awarded, and which the whole peopl 
England demanded against him, that there is 
other man, who is the favourite of his coun 
whose pardon would have been accepted with j 
titude, whose pardon would have healed all 
divisions ? Have you quite forgotten that this i 
was once your grace's friend ? Or, is it to n 
derers only that you will extend the mercy of 
crown ? 

These are questions you will not answer, n< 
it necessary. The character of your private 
and the uniform tenor of your public conduc 
an answer to them all. 

JUNIU 



IX. 



To Ms Grace the Duke of Grafton, 

MY lord; April 10, 17( 

I HAVE so good an opinion of your grace's 
cerument, that when the author of the vindicai 
of your conduct assures us that he writes from 
own mere motion, without the least authority f 
your grace, I should be ready enough to bel 
him, but for one fatal mark, which seems t( 
6sed upon every measure in which either ] 
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personal or political character is concerned. Your 
first attempt to support sir William Proctor ended 
in the election of Mr. Wilkes ; the second insured 
success to Mr. Glynn. The extraordinary step yoa 
took to make sir James Lowther lord paramount of 
Cumberland has ruined his interest in that county 
for ever : the house list of directors was cursed 
with the concurrence of government ; and even 
the miserable Dingley* could not escape the mis- 
fortune of your grace's protection. With this uni- 
form experience before us, we are authorised to 
suspect, that, when a pretended vindication of your 
principles and conduct, in reality, contains the bit- 
terest reflections upon both, it could not have been 
written without your immediate direction and as- 
sistance. The author, indeed, calls God to witness 
for him, with all the sincerity, and in the very 
terms of an Irish evidence, to the best of his know- 
ledge and beluf. My lord, you should not encou- 
rage these appeals to Heaven. The pious prij^ce, 
from whom you are supposed to descend, made 
such frequent use of them in bis public declara- 
tions, that, at last, the people also found it ne- 
cessary to appeal to Heaven in their turn. Your 
administration has driven us into circumstances of 
equal distress : beware, at least^ how you remind 
us of the remedy. 

* This unfortunate person had been persuaded by the 
duke of Grafton to set up for Middlesex, his grace being 
determined to seat him in the house of commons, if he had 
but a single vote. It happened, unluckily, that he could 
not prevail upon any one freeholder to put him in no* 
minttion. 
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You have already mach to answer for.' You hare 
provoked this unhappy gentleman to play th^ fool 
once more in pablic life, in spite of his yeara and 
infirmities ; and to show us, that, as you yourself 
are a singular instance of youth without spirit, the 
man who defends you is a no less remarkable ex- 
ample of age withont the benefit of experience. To 
follow such a writer minutely, would, like his own 
periods, be labour without end. The subject too 
has been already discussed, and is sufficiently un- 
derstood. I cannot help observing, however, that 
when the pardon of M'Quirk was the principal 
charge agdnst you, it would have been but a decent 
compliment to your grace's understanding, to have 
defended you upon your own principles. What 
credit does a man deserve, who tells us plainly, that 
the facts set forth in the king's proclamation were 
not the 'true motives on which the pardon was 
granted ? abd that he wishes that those chirurgical 
reports, which first gave occasion to certain doubts 
in the royal breast, had not been laid before his 
majesty ? You see, my lord, that even your friends 
cannot defend your actions, without changing your 
principles ; nor justify a deliberate measure of go- 
vernment) without contradicting the main assertion 
on which it was founded. 

The conviction of M*Quirk had reduced you to 
a dilemma in which it was hardly possible for yott 
to reconcile your political interest with your duty. 
You were obliged either to abandon an active, use- 
fill partizan, or to protect a felon from public jii»» 
tice. With your usual spirit, you preferred your 
interest to every other consideration; and, with 
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your usual judgment, you fouuded your determina- 
tioD upon t)]e only motives which should not have 
been given to the public. 

I have fiequently censured Mr. Wilkes's conduct, 
yet your advocate reproaches me with having de- 
voted raysclf to the service of sedition. Your grace 
can best inform us for which of Mr. Wilkes's good 
qualities you first honoured him with your friend- 
ship, or how long it was before you discovered 
those bad ones in him> at which, it seems, your 
delicacy was offended. Remember, my lord, that 
you continued your connexion with Mr. Wilkes, 
long after he had been convicted of those ciimes 
which you have since taken pains to represent in 
the blackest colour^) of blasphemy and treason. 
How unlucky is it, that the first instance you have 
given us of a scrupulous regard to decoi-um, is 
united with a breach of a moral obligation ! For 
my own part, my lord, I am proud to affirm,, that 
if I had been weak enough to form such a friend- 
ship, I would never have been base enough to be- 
tray it. But let Mr, Wilkes's character be what it 
mayi this, at least, is certain ; that, circumstanced 
as he is, with regard to the. public, even his vices 
plead for him. The people of England have too 
much discernment to suffer your grace to take ad- 
vantage of the failings of a private character, to 
establish a precedent by which the public liberty is 
affected, and which you may hereafter, with equal 
ease and satisfaction, employ to the ruin of the 
best men in the kingdom. Content yourself, my 
lord, with the many advantages which the unsullied 
purity of your own character has given you over 
your unbappy, deserted friend. Avail yourself uf 
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all the anforgiving piety of the court yon llvi 
and bless God that ' yoanre not as other men 
extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as 
publican.' In a heart void of feeling, the Ian 
honour nod good faith may be violated with ii 
nity, and there you may safely indulge your gei 
But the laws of England shall not be violated, 
by your holy zeal to oppress a sinner ; and, thi 
you have succeeded in making him a tool, you 
not make him the victim of your ambition. 

JUNil 



X. 



To Mr, Edward fTestan, 



SIR, April 2t, Vt 

I SAID yon were an old man without the bene 
experience. It seems you are also a volunteer, 
the stipend of twenty commissions ; and at ; 
riod when all prospects are at an end, you arc 
looking forward to rewards which you cannoi 
joy. No man is better acquainted with the b( 
of government than you are ; 



Ton impudence. 



Temersire vieillard, aura sa recompence. 

But I will not descend to an altercation e 
with the impotence of your age, or the peevisl 
of yoiirdi«eases. Your pamphlet, ingenious as 
has been so little read, that the public cannot 1 
how far you have a right to give me the lie, ^ 
out the following citation of your o^vn words : 

Page 6th. ' 1. That he is persuaded that the 
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tives which he (Mr. Wcstoii) has alleged, must ap- 
pear fully sufficient wUh or without the opinions of 
the furgeonsr 

' 2. That those very motives must have been the 
foundation on which the earl of Rochford thought 
proper,* &c. 

' 3. That he cannot but regret, that the earl of 
Rochford seems to have thought proper to lay the 
chirurgical reports before the king, in preference to 
all the other sufficient motives,' &c. 

Let the public determine whether this be defend- 
ing government on their principles or your own. 

The style and language you have adopted are, I 
confess, not ill suited to the elegance of your own 
manners, or to the dignity of the cause you have 
undertaken. Every common dauber writes rascal 
and villain under his pictures, because the pictures 
themselves have neither character nor resemblance. 
But the works of a master require no index; his 
features and colouring are taken from nature ; the 
impression they make is immediate and uniform : 
nor is it possible to mistake his characters, whether 
they represent the treachery of a minister, or the 
abused simplicity of a king. 

Junius. 

XI. 

To his Orace the Duke of Grafton, 

MY LORD, AprU 24n769. 

The system you seemed to have adopted when lord 
Chatham unexpectedly left you at the head of af- 
^irs, gave us no promise of that uncommon exer t 
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tioD of vigour which has since illastrated yotxr obi' 
meter, and distinguished- your administration. Far 
from discovering a spirit bold enough to invade the 
first rights of the people and the first principles of 
the constitution, you were scrupulous of exercising 
even those powers with which the executive branch 
of the legislature is legally invested. We have not 
yet forgotten how long Mr. Wilkes was suffered to 
appear at large, nor how long he was at liberty to 
canvass for the city and county, with all the terrors 
of an outlawry hanging over him. Our gracious 
sovereign has not yet forgotten the extraordinary 
care you took of his dignity, and of the safety of 
his person, when, at a crisis which courtiers af- 
fected to call alarming, you left the metropolis ex- 
posed, for two nights together, to every species of 
riot and disorder. The security of the royal resi- 
dence from insult was then sufficiently provided for 
in Mr. Conway's firmness, and lord Weymouth's 
discretion ; while the prime minister of Great Bri- 
tain, in a rural retirement, and in the arms of faded 
beauty, had lost all memory pf his sovereign, his 
country, and himself. In these instances you might 
have acted with vigour, for you would have had the 
sanction of the laws to support you : the friends 
of government might have defended you without 
shame ; and moderate men, who wish well to the 
peace and good order of society, might have had a 
pretence for applauding your conduct. But these, 
it seems, were not occasions worthy of your grace's 
interposition. You reserved the proofs of your hi* 
trepid spirit for trials of greater hazard and fan* 
portance; and now, as if the most disgraceful re- 
laxation of the executive authority had given you a 
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1 of credit to iudulge in excesses still more 
;erons, you seem determined to compensate 
if lor your former negligence, and to balance 
lOD -execution of the laws with a breach of the 
titntion. From one extreme you suddenly start 
le other, without leaving, between the weak'' 
and the fury of the passions, one moment's in* 
d for the firmness of the understanding. 
Iiese observations, general as they are, migbt 
y be extended into a faithful history of your 
e's administration, and perhaps may be the 
loymeut of a future hour. But the business of 
present moment will not suffer me to look back 
series of events, which cease to be interesting 
nportant, because they are succeeded by a mea- 

so singularly daring, that it excites all our at- 
ion, and euKro^ses all our resentment, 
our patronage of Mr. Luttrell has been crowned 
i Mccess. With this precedent before you, with 
principles on which it was established, and with 
tare house of commons, perhaps less virtuous 
I. the present, every county in England, under 
auspices of the treasury, may be represented as 
pletely as the county of Middlesex. Posterity 

be indebted to your grace for not contenting 
self with a temporary expedient, but entailing 
) them the immediate blessings of your ad- 
Istration. Boroughs were already too much at 
mercy of government. Counties could neither 
rarchased nor intimidated.* But their solemn 
rmincd election may be rejected ; and the man 

detest may be appointed by another choice to 
esent them in parliament. Yet it is admitted, 

the sberifis obeyed the laws, and performed 
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their duty.* The retnru they made most 
been legal aod *alid, or andoubtcilly they i 
bare been censured for makinR it. With 
good-uatnred allowHuce for your grace'i yontl 
inexperience, there nrenoiDe Ihiiigs which yoi 
not bat know. You cauuot bat kaow, tba 
right of the freeholder* to adhere to their ( 
(eren suppoaiii!; it improperly exerted) wai m 
aud indisputable as that of the honae of con 
to exchide one of their own member*. Noi 
possible for you not to see the wide diitance 
ia between the nej^tive power of rejecting one 
and the poutive power of appointing aootber. 
light of cxpubiou, iu the most favourable iiei 
no niDi'e ihan the custom of parliatnent. The 
of elcetlnii in tlie rcry eisence of tiie coniilit 
To violate that right, and much more to tn 
It to any other set of men, ia a step leading i 
dialely to the ilissoluttou of all goverameni 
tar forth as it nperares, it constitnlei a bo 
GomiaoDs which doei not represent the peop! 
Iiouse of commons so formed would involve 
tradiction, and the Brosaeiit confusion of idew 
there are some loiuiBten, my lord, whose viei 
only Ik auswrred by reconciling abeorditiei 
maliiDg the same proposition, which i* Ui 
absurd in argument, true in fact. 

This mea^irc, my lord, is, however, aU 
with Cue consequence favourable to the f 

■ 6Ii Plvtdier Norton, when \t wu propAoed to 
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:h I am persuaded you did not foresee.* While 

;ontestlay between the ministry and Mr. Wilkes* 

(itnation and private character gare you advan* 

s over him, which common candour, if not the 

sory of your former friendship, should have 

idden you to make use of. To religious me», 

had an opportunity of exaggerating the irregu- 

ies of his pa:$t life ; to moderate men you held 

li the pernicious consequences of faction. Men 

, with this character, looked no farther than 

le object before them, were not dissatisfied at 

Dg Mr. Wilkes excluded from parliament. You 

i now taken care to shift the question ; or ra- 

', you have created a new one, in which Mr. 

kes is no more concerned than any other English 

Jemau. You have united this country against 

on one grand constitutional point, on the deci- 

of which our existence, as a free people, ab- 

ely depends. You have asserted, not in words, 

n fact, that the representation in parliament 

not depend upon the choice of the freeholders. 

!h a case can possibly happen once, it may 

a frequently ; it may happen always : and if 

hundred votes, by any mode of reasoning 

'er, can prevail against twelve hundred, the 

sasouing would equally have given Mr. Lut- 

I seat with ten votes, or even with one. The 

ences of this attack upon the constitution 

ilain and palpable, not to alarm the dullest 

isiou. I trust you will find that the people 

nd are neither deficient in spirit or under- 

; though you have treated thetki as if they 

9 reader it desired to mark thif prqpheey. 
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had neither sense to feel nor spirit to resent 
bare reason to thank God and our ancestors 
there never yet was a minister in this countr 
oould stand the issue of such a conflict ; and. 
erevy prejudice in favour of your intentions, 
no such abilities in your grace, as should < 
you to succeed in an enterprise, in which the 
and basest of your predecessors have found 
destruction. You may continue to deceive 
gracious master with false representations 
temper and condition of his subjects : yoi 
command a venal vote, because it is the co 
established appendage of your office : but 
hope that the freeholders will make a tame s 
der of their rights ; or that an English am 
join with you in overturning the liberties oi 
country. They know, that their first duty, i 
zetks, is paramount to all subsequent engaget 
nor will they prefer the discipline, or even t 
Qours of their profession, to those sacred o 
rights which belonged to them before thei 
soldiers, and which they claim and possess 
lurth-right of Englishmen. 

Return, my lord, before it be too late, 1 
easy, insipid system which you first setou 
Take back your mistress.* The name of 
may be fatal to her, for it leads to treachc 
persecution. Indulge the people. Attend 
market. Mr. Luttrell may again vacate hie 

• The duke, about this time, had separated him» 
Anne. Parsons; but proposed to continue united i 
on some platonic terms of friendship, whidi she 
with contempt His baseness to this woman it bey 
scription or belief. 
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and Mr. Wilkes, if not persecuted, will soon be for- 
gotten. To be weak and inactive i» safer than to 
be daring and criminal ; and wide is the distance 
between a riot of the populace and a convulsion of 
the whole kingdom. You may live to make the 
experiment, but no honest man can wish you should 
survive it. 

Junius. 

XII. 

To his Grace the Duke of Grafton, 

MY LORD, May 30, 17B9. 

If the measures in which yon have been most stic« 
cessful had been supported by any tolerable appear- 
ance of argument, I should have thought my time 
not ill employed in continuing to examine your 
conduct as a minister, and stating it fairly to the 
public. But when I see questions of the highest 
national importance carried as they have been, and 
the first principles of the constitution openly iso- 
lated, without argument or decency, I confess I 
^ve up the cause id despair. The meanest of your 
predecessors had abilities sufficient to give a colour 
to their measures. If they invaded the rights of 
the people, they did not dare to offer a direct in- 
sult to their understanding ; and, in former times, 
the most venal parliaments made it a condition, in 
their bargain with the minister, that he should fur- 
nish them with some plausible pretences for selling 
their country and themselves. You have had the 
merit of introducing a more compendious system of 
government and logic. You neither address your- 
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self to the passious nor the understanding, bat sin- 
ply to the touch. You apply yourself immediately 
to the feelings of your friends ; who, contrary to 
the forms of parliament, never enter heartily into a 
debate until they have divided. 

Relinquishing, therefore, all idle views of amend- 
meut to your grace, or of benefit to the pnbUc, let 
me be permitted to consider your charactei* and 
conduct, merely as a subject of curious speculation. 
There is something in both which distinguishes yoa, 
not only from all other ministers, but all other 
men. It is not that you do wrong by design, but 
that you should never do right by mistake. It is 
not that your indolence and your activity have been 
equally misapplied, but that the first uniform prin» 
dple, or, if I may call it, the genius of your fifei 
ahould have carried you through every posidble 
change and contradiction of conduct, without the 
momentary imputation or colour of a virtue; and 
that the wilder spirit of inconsistency should never 
once have betrayed you into a wise or honouraUe 
action. This, I own, gives an air of singularity to 
your fortune, as well as to your disposition. Lei 
us look back, together, to a scene, in whicb a mfaid 
like yours will find nothing to repent of. Let « 
try, my lord, how well you have supported the fti 
rious relations in which you stood to your soverdgBj 
your country, your friends, and yourself. Give tfj 
if it be possible, some excuse to posterity and tfl 
ourselves, for submitting to your adminittratioD 
If not the abilities of a great minister, if not the 
integrity of a patriot, or the fidelity of a frtesd, 
show us, at least, the firmness of a man. For the 
sake of your uistress, the lover shall be spared. 1 
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will not lead her into public, as yoa have done ; 
nor will ~1 insult the memory of departed beauty. 
Her sex, which alone made her amiable ip your 
eyes, makes her respectable in mine. 

The character of the reputed ancestors of some 
men has made it possible for their descendants to 
be vidous in the extreme, without being degenerate. 
Those of your grace, for instance, left no distrett- 
log examples of virtue even to their legitimate 
posterity : and you may look back with pleasure to 
an illustrious pedigree, in which heraldry has not 
left a single good quality upon record to insult or 
spbraid you. You have better proofs of your de- 
soenty my lord, than the register of a marriage, or 
any troublesome inheritance of reputation. There 
are some hereditary strokes of character, by which 
a family may be as clearly distinguished, as by the 
Uackest features of the human face. Charles the 
First lived and died a hypocrite. Charles the Se- 
cond was a hypocrite of another sort, and should 
have died upon the same scaffold. At the distant 
of a century, we see their different characters hap- 
pily revived and blended in your grace. Sullen 
aad severe without religion, profligate without 
gi^ty, yon live like Charles the Second, without 
bang an amiable companion; and, for aught I 
know, may die as his father did, without the repu- 
tation of a martyr. 

Yoo had already taken your degrees with cre^t, 
in thoM schools in which the English nobility are 
formed to virtue, when you were introduced to 
lord Chatham's protection.* From Newmarket, 

• To understand these passages, the reader is referred 
to a BoCed pMnphlet, called « The History of the Minority.* 

▼0L« I. E 
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White's, and the opposition, he gave yon to the 
world with an air of popularity, which young men 
usually set out with, and seldom preserve : grave 
and plausible enough to be thought fit for business; 
too young for treachery ; and, in short, a patriot oif 
no unpromising expectations. Lord Chatham was 
the earliest object of your political wonder and at- 
tachment ; yet you deserted him, upon the fint 
hopes that oflfered of an equal share of power with 
lord Rockingham. When the late duke of Cumber- 
land's first negotiation failed, and when the £k^ 
vourite was pushed to the last extremity, you saved 
him, by joining with an administr<ition, in which 
lord Chatham bad refused to engage. Still, how- 
ever, he was your friend : and you are yet to eat- 
plain to the world, why you consented to act with^ 
out him ; or why, after uniting with lord Rocking- 
ham, you deserted and betrayed him. You com- 
plained, that no measures were taken to satisfy yov 
patron ; and that your friend, Mr. Wilkes, who had 
suffered so much for the party, had been abandonei 
to his fate. They have since contributed, noi t 
little, to your present plenitude of power ; yet» I 
think, lord Chatham has less reason than ever to be 
satisfied: and, as for Mr. Wilkes, it is» perhaps, 
the greatest misfortune of his life, that you shonld 
have so many compensations to make in the closet 
for your former friendship with him. Your gracious 
master understands your character, and makes yon 
a persecutor, because you have been a friend. 

Lord Chatham formed his last administration 
upon principles which yon certainly concurred in, or 
you could never have been placed at the head of 
the tieasury. By deserting those principles, or by 
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acting in direct contradiction to them, in which he 
faand you were secretly supported in the closet, 
yoa soon forced him to leai^e yon to yonrself, and. 
to withdraw bis name from an administration which 
had been formed on the credit of it. You had theii 
a prospect of friendships better suited to your ge- 
BMMy and more likely to. fix your disposition. Mar- 
riage is the point on which every-ralse is stationary 
at last: and truly, my lord, you may well be weary 
of the circuit yon have taken ^ for you have now ' 
fturiy travelled through every sign in the political 
zodiac, from the scorpion, in which you stung lord 
Chatham, to the hopes of a virgin* in the houseof 
Bloomsbury. One would think that you had had 
sufficient experience of the frailty of nuptial en- 
gagements, or, at least, that such a friendship as 
the duke of Bedford's might have been secured to 
yon by the auspicious marriage of your late du- 
chessf with his nephew. But ties of this tender 
nature cannot be drawn too close ; and it may .pos- 
sibly be a part of the duke of Bedford's ambition, 
after making ber an honest woman, to work a mi- 
racle of tlie same sort upon your grace. This 
worthy nobleman has long dealt in virtue : there has 
been a large consumption of it in his own family ; 
and, in the way of traffic, I dare say, he has bought 
and sold more than half the representative integrity 
of the nation. 

In a political vi6w, this union is not imprndent. 
The favour of princes is a. perishable commodity. 

* His grace had lately married miss Wrottedy, oiece of 
the good Gertude, duchess of Bedford. • 

t Miss Liddel, after her divorce firom the duke, married 
1^ Vpper OsKUry. 
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Yon have now a strength sufficient to command the 
closet, and if it be necessary to betray one friend- 
ship more, you may set even lord Bnte at defiance. 
Mr. Stewart M'Kenzie may possibly remember what 
use the duke of Bedford usually maked of his power; 
and our gracious sovereign, I doubt not, rejoices at 
this first appearance of union among his servants. 
His late majesty, under the happy influence of b 
family connexion between his ministers, was re^ 
lieved from the cares of the goremment. A more 
active prince may, perhaps, observe with suspicion 
by what degrees an artfal servant grows upon his 
master, from the first unlimited professions of duty 
and attachment, to the painful representation of 
the necessity of the royal service, and soon, in regu- 
lar progression, to the humble insolence of dictating 
in all the obsequious forms of peremptory submis- 
sion. The interval is carefully em ployed Jn (brm- 
ittg connexions, creating interests, collecting a party, 
and laying the foundation of double marriages ; un- 
til the deluded prince, who thought he had found a 
creature prostituted to his service, and insignificant 
enough to be always dependent upon his pleiasure, 
finds him, at last, too strong to be commanded, and 
too formidable to be removed. 

Your grace's public conduct, as a minister, is but 
the counterpart of your private history; the same 
inconsistency, the same contradictions. In America 
we trace yon, from the first opposition to the stamp 
act, on principles of couTenience, to Mr. Pitt's sot* 
render of the right ; then forward to lord Rocking- 
ham's surrclnder of the fact ; then back again to 
lord Rockingham's declaration of the right ; then 
•forward to taxation with Mr. Townshend; and, 
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in the last inscance, from the gentle Conway's ob- 
determined discretion, to blood and compulsion 
with the duke of Bedford : yet, if we may believe 
the simplicity of lord North's eloqnence, at the 
opening of the next session, you are once more to 
be the patron of America. Is this the wisdom of 
a great minister, or is it the ominous vibration of 
a pendulum ? Had yon no opinion of your own, my 
lord? Or was it the gratification of betraying every 
party with which you hare been united, and of de- 
serting every political principle in which yon had 
concurred ? 

Your enemies may turn their eyes without rer 
gret from this admirable system of provincial go- 
vernment. They will find gratification enough iti 
the survey of your domestic aud foreign policy. 

if, instead of disowning lord Sbelburne, the Bri- 
tish court had interposed with dignity and firmness, 
you know, my lord, that Corsica would never have 
been invaded. The French saw the weakness of a 
distracted ministry, and were justified in treating 
you with contempt. They would probably have 
yielded, in the first instance, rather than hazard a 
rupture with this country; but, being once engaged, 
they cannot retreat without dishonour. Common 
sense foresees consequences which have escaped 
your f^race's penetration. Either we suffer the 
French to make an acquisition, the importance of 
which you have probably no conception of; or we 
oppose them by an underhand management, which 
only disgraces us in the eyes of Europe, without 
answering any purpose of policy or prudence. From 
secret, indirect assistance, a transition to some 
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more open, decisive measures, becomes unavoidable ; 
till, at last, we find ourselves principal in the war, 
and are obliged to hazard every thing fot an ob- 
ject, which might have originally been obtained 
without expense or danger. I am not versed in the 
politics of the north ; but this, I believe, is certain ; 
that half the money yon have distributed to carry 
the expulsion of Mr. Wilkes, or even yonr siecreta- 
ry's share in the last subscription, would have kept 
the Turks at your devotion. Was it economy, my 
lord ? or did the coy resistance you have constantly 
met with in the British senate make yon deapahroif 
corrupting the divan ? Your friends, indeed, have 
the first claim upon your bounty : but if 500/. a year 
can be spared in pension to sir John Moore, it 
would not have disgraced you to have allowed some- 
thing to the secret service of the public. 

You will say, perhaps, that the situation of affairs 
at home demanded and engrossed the wh<deof your 
attention. Here, I confess, you have been active. 
An amiable, accomplished prince, ascends the 
throne under the happiest of all auspices, the ac- 
clamations and united affections of hia subjects. 
Thevfirst measures of his reign, and even the odium 
of a favourite, were not able to shake their attach- 
ment. Your services, my lord, have been more 
successful. Since you were permitted to take the 
lead, we have seen the natural effects of a system of 
government at once both odious and contemptible. 
We have seen the laws sometimes scandalously Te* 
lazed, sonietimes violently stretched beyond thdr 
tone. We have seen the person of the sovereign 
insulted; and, in profound peace, and with an na" 
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disputed title, the fidelity of bis subjects brought by 
hi» own servants into public question * Without 
abilities^ resolution, or interest, you have done 
more than lord Bute could accomplish, with all 
Scotland at his heehi. 

Your grace, little annous, perhaps, either for 
present or future reputation, will not desirie to be 
handed down in these cokNirs Co posterity. Yo« 
have reason to flatter yourself, that the memory of 
your administration will survive, even the forms of 
-a constitution, which our ancestors vainly hoped 
would be immortal ; and, as for your personal cha- 
racter, I will not, for the honour of human nature, 
suppose that you can wish to have it remembered. 
The condition of the present times is desperate in* 
deed ; but there is a debt due to those who comfe 
after ns ; and it is the historian's office to punish, 
.though he cannot correct. I do not give you to 
posterity as a pattern to imitate, but as an example 
to deter; and as your conduct comprehends every 
thing that a wise or honest minister should avoid, 
I mean to make yoii a negative instruction to your 
successors forever. 

Junius. 



• The wise duke, about fhia time, exerted all the inilu- 
enoe of government to procure addresses to satisfy the king 
of the fidelity of his sulqeets. They came in very thick 
from Scotland ; but, after the appearance of this letter, we 
heard no more of them. 
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XIII. 

^ Addrtned to the Printer of the PahHc Adi 

SIR, ' June 1«, 

Thjl dake of Grafton's friends not finding 
v/enient to enter into a contest with Jum 
now reduced to the last melancholy resoaro 
feated argument, the flat general charge e 
rility and falsehood. As for his style, I sht 
it to the critics. The truth of his facts is c 
importance to the public. They are of sue 
tore, that I think a bare contradiction will 1 
weight with any man who judges for himsel 
us take them in the order in which they ap 
his last letter. 

1 . Have not the first rights of the people, i 
first principles of the constitution, been op< 
vaded, and the very name of an election 
ridiculous, by the arbitrary appointment 
Luttrell ? 

2. Did not the duke of Grafton frequent 
his mistress into public, and even place he 
head of his table, as if he had pulled down 
cient temple of Venus, and could bury all < 
and shame under the ruins ? Is this the m 
dares to talk of Mr. Wilkes's morals ? 

3. Is not the character of his p'resumptivi 
tqrs as strongly marked in him, as if he 1 
scended from them in a direct legitimate lint 
idea of his death is only prophetic ; and y 
prophecy bat a narrative preceding the fact 
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4. Was not lord Chathain the first who raised him 
to the rank and post of a minister, and the ^rst 
whom he abandoned ? 

5. Did he not join with lord Rockingham, ami 
betray him ? 

6. Was he not the bosom friend of Mr. Wilkes, 
whom he now pursues to destruction ? 

7. Did tie not take his degrees with credit at 
Newmarket, White's, and the opposition ? 

8. After deserting lord Chatham's principles, and 
sacrificing his friendship, is he not now closely 
united with a set of men, who, though they have 
occasionally joined with all parties, have, in every 
different situation, and at all times, been equally and 
constantly detested by this country ? 

9* Has not sir John Moore a pension of five 
hundred pounds a year ? This may probably be .an 
acquittance of favours upon the turf: but is it pos- 
sible for a minister to offer a grosser outrage to a 
nation, which has so very lately cleared away tlie 
beggary of the civil list, at the expense of more 
than half a million ? 

10. Is there any one mode of thinking or act- 
ing with respect to America, which the duke of 
Grafton has not successively adopted and aiban- 
doned ? 

11. Is there not a singular m^rk of shame set 
upon this man, who has so little delicacy and feel- 
ing, as to submit to the opprobrium of marrying a 
near relation of one who had debauched his wife ? 
In the name of decency, how are these amiable 
cousins to meet at their uncle's table ? It will be a 
scene in (Edipu^, without the distress. Is it wealth, 

£2 
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or wit, or beauty ? Or is the amoroa^ youth in 
love? 

The rest is notorions. That Corsica has been sa- 
crificed to the -French ; that, in some instauces, tile 
laws have been scandalously relaxed, and, in others, 
daringly violated ; and that the Icing's subjects have 
been called upon to assure him of their fidelity, io 
sfnteof the measures of his servants. 

A writer, who builds his arguments upon facts 
such as these, is not easily to be confuted. He is not 
to be answered by general assertions or general re- 
{^roaches. He may want eloquence to amuse and 
persuade j but, speaking truth, he must always con- 
vince. 

Philo JUNIVf. 

XIV. 

Addreited to the Printer of the Pubtie jidvertiaer, 

SIR, June 28, 1700. 

The name of Old Nottla destined to be the ruin of 
the house of Stuart, lliere is an ominous fatality 
in it, which even the spurious descendants of the 
family cannot escape. Oliver Cromwell had the 
merit of conducting Charles the First to the blodt. 
Your correspondent. Old Noll, appears to have the 
same design upon the duke of Grafton. His ail- 
ments consist better vrith the title he has assmned, 
than vrith the principles he professes : for thongh 
he pretends to be an advocate for the duke, be 
takes care to give us the best reason why his patron 
should regularly follow the fate of his presnmptive 
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ancestor. Through the whole course of the duke 
of Grafton's life, I see a strange endeavour to Hoite 
conttadictioDS which cannot be reconciled. He 
narrieSy to be divorced ; he keeps a mistress, to 
remind him of conjugal endearments ; and ht 
chooses such friends as it is a virtue in him to 
desert. If it were possible for the genius of that 
accomplished president, who pronounced sentence 
upon Charles the First, to be revived in some mo- 
dern sycophant,* his grace, I doubt not, would by 
sympatliy discover him among the dregs of man- 
kind, and take him for a guide in those paths which 
naturally conduct a minister to the scaffold. 

The assertion that two-thirds of the nation ap» 
prove of the acceptance of Mr. Lnttrell (for. even 
Old Noll is too modest to call it an election,) can 
neither be maintained nor confuted by argument. 
It is a point of fact, on which every English gentle- 
man will determine for himself. As to lawyers, 
their profession is supported by the indiscriminate 
defence of right and wrong •, and I confess I have 
not that opinion of their knowledge or integrity, 'to 
think it necessary that they should decide for me 
upon a plain constitutional question. With respect 
to the appointment of Mr. Luttrell, the chancellor 
bas never yet given any authentic opinion, i Sir 
Fletcher Norton is, indeed, an honest, a very ho- 
nest man ; and the attorney-general is e<r ojjicio the 
guardian of liberty; to take care, I presume, that 
it shall never break out . into a criminal excess. 
Doctor Blackstone is solicitor to the queen. : The 

* It is hardly necessary to remind the reader of the name 
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doctor recoUected tbit he had a plttce to pKtc 
didBgh he fiar^t (bat be bad b repntsiion to 
We hare now the good tbrtaoe to andentand 
doctor'! principles al well u nritingB. For tba 
fence of (roth, of law,Hnd reawo, the doctor's li 
majr be safely conanlted; but n-boever wiaho 
cbcat * nelghboQT of fail ettale, or to rob a cod 
oflti rigbti, need make no «cnipte of nmsl 
(he doctor bimsrif. 

The eKample of the EngKah noUUty ma;, 
soght I knoir, sofflcientlT JDitifr the dnbe of 
Ion, when he ittdtilgeB his genina in all the bah 
able exceiscs of the age { yet, coutiderins Ula f 
and BtatloD, I think It would do bim more hoi 
to be able to deny the foct, than to defend b 
■Dch anEhority. Bat If *ice Itself could be excn 
there la yet a certain display of it, a certain oab 
to decency, and nolation of public decorum, Hh 
for the benefit of socielf , should nerer be forgt' 
It a not that he kept a mlstrens at htone, Int I 
be constantly attended her abroad. It la not 
t^irate indulgence, but the public iiUDtt, of irl 
I complain. "The name of misi Paraona would hai 
have been known, if the first lord of the treat 
bad not led her in triumph through theopera-hoi 
even In the presence of the queen. When we M 
mail act in this manner, we may admit the shai 
less depravity of his heart; bat what are we t«th 
of bb Dnderatandingf 

Hta grare, it seemt, is now to be a r^lar, 
BkeatlcmaD; and, aa an omen of the future delh 
and correctness of bia conduct, he marries a f 
condn of the man who had Szed that mark i 
title of infamy npon bim, which, at the aaoie I 
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roent, makes a basbaod unhappy ainl ridiculous. 
The ties of coDsanguinity may possibly preserve 
Um from the same fate a second time ; and as to 
the distress of meeting, I take for granted, the ve- 
nerable uncle of these common cousins has settled 
the etiquette in such a manner, that, if a mistake 
should happen, it may reach no farther than from 
madame ma/emme to madame ma cousine. 

The duke of Grafton has always some excellent 
reason for deserting his friends : the age and inca« 
pacity of lord Chatham, the debility of lord Ro6k» 
higham, or the infamy of Mr. Wilkes. There was 
a time, indeed, when he did not appear to be quit9 
so weU acquainted, or so violently offended, viiih 
the infirmities of bis friends : but now I confess 
they are not ill exchanged for the youthful, vi* 
gorons virtue uf the duke of Bedford ; the firmness 
of general Conway ; the blunt, or, if I may call ir» 
the awkward integrity of Mr. Rigby ; and the spot- 
less morality of lord Sandwich. 

If a late pension to a broken gambler* be an act 
worthy of commendation, the duke of Grafton's 
connexions will furnish him with many opportuni- 
ties of doing praiseworthy actions « and as he him- 
self bears no part of the expense, the generosity of 
distribotiBg the public money for the support of 
virtuoos families in distress, will be an unquestion- 
able proof of bis grace's humanity. 

As to public affairs. Did Noil is a little tender of 
descending to particulars. He does not deny that 
Corsica has been sacrificed to- France; and he con- 
fesses that, with regard to America, his patron's 

• Sir John Moore. 



is h&ve been subject to some vj 
thcD he promiiei wouden of itsbillty and tins 
(or the fntare. These ate niyBleries, of wbid 
lODEt not preteDd to ini%e by experience; : 
tnilf , 1 fear we shall pensh in the deeert, befop 
arriTeat the land of promise. In the regularca 
of things, the period of the duke of Gcafion'i 
i^terial manhood sbonld non be approachiug. 
iDibedllity of his infaDt stale was committed to 
Chatham. Chailea Townahead look some ctu 
Us eitucation at that ambiguone age, which Da 
tween the foUies of political childhood and the 
ofpDberly. The empire of the pasBlons looa 
ceeded. His eariiest principles and coanetioos' 
of course forgotten or despised. The compau 
bu Utely heptbasbeenof noserriceto his mo 
and, in the coudnci of public affairs, we set 
character of his time of life strongly dlsiiagnii 
An obstinate, un^reraable aelf-snfficiencjr pi 
' paints out to us that state of imperfect matnri 
which the graceful levity of youib is lost, am 
solidity of experience not yet acquired. It U 
sible the jouDg man may, lu time, grow wiser, 
reform ; but if 1 understand his disposition, 
not of such corrigible staff that we shoald hof 
aoy amendment ia him, before he haa accomi^ 
llie deBtruclioD of bis country. Like other r 
he may, perhaps, live to see bis error, bat not 
be bu ruined his eitaie. 

Philo JOMl 
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XV. 

To Ms Orace the Duke of Qrafton, 

MY LORD, July 8, 1709* 

If nature had giren yon an understanding quali- 
fied to keep pace with the wishes and principles of 
pur heart, she would have made yon, perhaps, the 
most formidable minister that ever was employed, 
under a limited monarch, to accomplish the ruin 
of a free people. When neither the feelings of 
shame, the reproaches of conscience, nor the dread 
of punishment, form any bar to the designs of a 
ndnister, the people would have too much reason 
to lamefit their condition, if they did not find some 
resource in the weakness of his understanding. We 
om it to the bounty of Providence, that the com- 
pletest depravity of the heart is sometimes strangely 
united with a confusion of the mind, which coun- 
teracts the most favourite principles, and makes th0 
same man treacherous without art, and a hypocrite 
without deceiving. The measures, for instance, in 
which your grace's activity has heen chiefly exerted, 
as they were adopted without skill, should have 
been conducted with more than common dexterity. 
Bat truly, my lord, the execution has been as gross 
as the deiiign. By one decisive step you have de- 
feated aU the arts of writing. You have fairly con- 
founded the intrigues of opposition, and silenced 
the clamours of faction. A dark, ambiguous system 
might requite and furnish the materials of inge* 
nious illustration ; and, in doubtful measures, the 
virulent e3LaggeratioQ of party mtst be employed^ 
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roQse and engage the passions of the people. Yoa 
have now brought the merits of your administration 
to an issue, on which every Englishman, of the nar- 
rowest capacity, may determine for himself : it is 
not an alarm to the passions, but a calm appeal to 
the judgment of the people, upon their own most 
essential interests. A more experienced minister 
would not have hazarded a direct invasion of the 
first principles of the constitution, before he bad 
made some progress in subduing the spirit of the 
people. With such a cause as yours, my lord, it 
is not sufficient that you have the court at yov 
devotion, unless you can find means to corrupt or 
intimidate the jury. The collective body of tlie 
people form that jury, and from their decision there 
is but one appeal. 

Whether you have talents to support you, at a 
crisis of such difficulty and danger, should loig 
since have been considered. Judging truly of yoar 
disposition, you have, perhaps, mistaken the eztiait 
of your capacity. Good faith and folly have so lOBg 
been received as synonymous terms, that the reverse 
of the proposition has grown into credit, and evtiry 
villain fancies himself a man of abilities. It is the 
apprehension of your friends, my lord, that yoa 
have drawn some hasty conclusion of this sort, and 
that a partial reliance upon your moral character 
has betrayed you beyond the depth of your under- 
standing. You have now carried things too far to 
retreat. You'have pliunly declared to the people 
what they are to expect from the contimMUiee of 
your administration. It is time for your grace to 
consider what you also may expect in retoru from 
t})0r spirit and their resentment. 
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Since the accession of oar most gracious sovereign 
to the throne, we liave seen a system of goTern* 
ment which may well be called a reign of experi- 
ments. Parties of all denominations have been 
employed and dismissed. The advice of the ablest 
men in this country has been repeatedly called foj, 
and rejected ; and when the .royal displeasure has 
been signified to a minister, the marks of it have 
usaally been proportioned to his abilities and in- 
tegrity. The spirit of the favourite had some ap- 
parent influence upon every administration; and 
every set of ministers preserved an appearance of 
duration as long as they submitted to that iufluenoe. 
Bat there were certain services t(^ be performed for 
the fiivourite's security, or to gratify bis resenU 
mentSy which your predecessors in office had the 
wisdom or the virtue not to undertake. The mo- 
ment this refractory spirit was discovered, their 
disgrace was determined. Lord Chatham, Mr. Gren* 
vide, and lord Rockingham, have successively had 
the hononr to be dismissed for preferring their duty 
as servants of the public to those compliances which 
were expected from their station. A submissive 
administration was at last gradually collected tram 
the deserters of all parties, interests, and con- 
nexions ; and nothing remained but to find a leader 
for these gallant, well-disciplined troops. Stand 
forth, my lord ; for thou art the man. Lord Bute 
found DO resource of dependence or security iu 
the proad, imposing superiority of lord Chatham's 
abilities ; the shrewd, inflexible judgment of Mr. 
Grenville ; nor in the mild but determined integrity 
of lord -Rockingham. HU riews and situation re- 
hired a creatare void of all these properties ; and 
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be was forced to go through every dmsion, resola- 
tion, composhioD, and refinement of political cbe- 
mietry, before he happily arrived at the caput 
mortuum of vitriol in your grace. Flat and Insipid 
in your retired state ; but, brought into action, you 
become vitriol again. Such are the extremes of 
alternate indolence or fury, which have goverpcd 
your whole administration. Your circnmstancA, 
with regard to the people, soon becoming desperate, 
like other honest servants, you determined to in* 
volve the best of masters in the same difficulties 
with yourself. We owe it to your grace's well- 
directed labours, that your sover«;ign has been per- 
suaded to doubt of the affections of his subjects, 
and the people to suspect the virtues of their sove- 
reign, at a time when both were unquestionable. 
You have degraded the royal dignity into a base 
and dishonourable competition with Mr.WilkeS: 
Dor had you abilities to carry even the last con- 
temptible triumph over a private man, without the 
grossest violation of the fundamental laws of the 
constitution and rights of the people. But these 
are rights, my lord, which you can no more anni- 
hilate, than you can the soil to which they are 
annexed. The question no longer turns upon pobts 
of national honour and security abroad, or on tbf. 
degrees of expedience and propriety of measures at 
home. It was not inconsistent that you shoidd 
abandon the cause of liberty, in another counti^] 
which you had persecuted in your own : and, in the 
common arts of domestic corruption, we miss DC 
^art of sir Robert Walpole's system, except |ii( 
abilities. In this humble, imitative line, you mlgtil 
long have proceeded safe and contemptible, YiM 
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might probably never bav^ risen to the dignity of 
being hated, and even have been despised with mo* 
deration. But it seems yon meant to be distin- 
guished ; and, to a mind like yoars, there was no 
otlier road to fame bat by the de!>trnction of a noble 
fiibric, which you thought had been too long the 
adnliration of manlsind. The use you hav? made 
of the military force introduced an alarming change 
\n the mode of executing the laws. The arbitrary 
appointment of Mr. Luttrell invades the foundation 
of the laws themselves, as it manifestly transfers 
the right of legislation from those whom the people 
have chosen, to those whom they have rejected. 
With a succession of such appointments, we may 
800D tfee a house of commons collected, in the choice 
of which the other towns and counties of England 
will have as little share as the devoted county of 
Middlesex. 

Y6t I trust your grace will find that the people of 
this country are neither to be intimidated by violent 
measures, nor deceived by refinements. When they 
see Mr. Luttrell seated in the house of commons, 
by mere dint of power, and in direct opposition to 
the choice of a whole county, they will not listen to 
those subtiltifs by which every arbitrary exertion 
of authority is explained into the law and privilege 
of parliament. It requires no persuasion of argu- 
iffent, but simply the evidence of the senses, to con- 
▼iBce them, that, to transfer the right of election 
from the collective to the representative body of 
'the people, contradicts all those ideas of a house of 
commons which they have received from their fore- 
fathers, and which they had already, though vainly, 
perhapi, delivered to their children. The principles 
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en which this vident measure has been defended 
ha?e added scorn to iDJary, and forced ns to feel 
that we are not only oppressed, but insulted. 

With what force, my lord, nith what protectioo, 
are you prepared to meet the united detestation of 
the people of England ? The city of London hai 
given a generous example to the kingdom, in what 
manner a king of this country ought to be ad- 
dressed: and I fancy, my lord, it is not yet fai 
your courage to stand between your sovereign and 
the addresses of his subjects. The injuries yon 
hare done this country are such as demand Dd 
only redress, but vengeance. In vain shall yoa 
look for protection to that venal vote which you 
hare already paid for : another must be purchased*, 
and, to save a minister, the house of commoM 
must declare themselves not only independent of 
their constituents, but the determined enemies of 
the constitution. Consider, my lord, whether this 
be an extremity to which their fea.n- will perniU 
them to advance : or, if their protection shoiM 
fail yon, how far you are authorised to rely np09 
the sincerity of those smiles, which a pious cooit 
lavishes without reluctance upon a libertine by pn^ 
fession. It is nor, indeed, the least of the thoosaod 
contradictions which attend you, that a maSi 
marked to the world by the grossest vi<^tion oi 
all ceremony and decorum, should be the first ser- 
vant of a court, in which prayers are morality-^ and 
kneeling is religion. 

Trust not too far to appearances^ by which yovi 
predecessors have been deceived, though they have 
not been injured. Even the best of princes may al 
last discover, that this is a contention in which 
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eiy thing may be lost, but nothing can be^ned : 
idy as yon became minister by accident, were 
[opted without choice, trusted without confidence, 
id continued without favour, be assured, that 
tienever an occasion presses, you will be discarded 
ithout even the forms of regret, You will' then 
ive reason to be thankful, if you are permitted to 
tire to that seat of learning, which, in contein- 
ation of the system of your life, the comparatire 
irity of your manners with those of their high 
eward, and a thousand other recommending dr- 
instances, has chosen you to encourage the grow- 
g virtue of their youth, and to preside over thdr 
Incation. Whenever the spiiic of distributing 
abends and bishoprics shall have departed from 
lO, you will find that learned seminary perfectly 
covered from the delirium of an installation, and, 
hat in truth it ought to be, once more a peaceful 
ene of slumber and thoughtless meditation. The 
merable tutors of the university will no longer 
stress your modesty, by proposing yon for a pat* 
m to their pupils. The learned dulness of de- 
unation will be silent ; and even the venal muse, 
ough happiest in fiction, will forget your virtues. 
?t, for the benefit of the succeeding age, I could 
ish that your retreat might be deferred until your 
orals shall happily be ripened to that maturity of 
rmptiou, at which the worst examples cease to 
cootagious. 

Junius. 



To (tie PrbUer o/tht PlibHc Ada* 

SIR, Ji 

A OBEAT [leal of oieless ariniDieuC 
beta aared, in the political coolest whic 
frDM tbe expulsion of Mr. Wilkes, and 
qnent appoinlment of Mr.Lultrell, if I 
hod been oace staled with precisiou, t 
fsctioD of each party, and clearly ul 
them both. But in iliis, as iq almosi 
dispote, it usually happens that much 
In referring to a moltilude of cases and 
which proie nothing lo the pnrpose; 
lalning proiKuiiinus, which are either n 
or, whether tliey be admilled or di^nied, 
Indiffetent as to the matter iu detiate ; i 
tbe mind, perplexed and coi^onaded iv 
lesi.gnbtilties of cootrovei-ay, loses sight 
question, and never arrives at truth. 1 
in the dispute are apt enough to pracli: 
honest artidces. The man who Is cou; 
weakness of his cause is interested in o 
and, on the other side, it is not uucon 
a good cause mangled by advocates, 
know the real strength of it. 

I should be gl^ to know, for iiistai 
purpose, in the present ca-'C, so man) 
have been prodnced, to prove that tl 
commons have a right lo eupcl one o 
members ; that It belongs to them to j 
falldit; of elecUons ; or that the Ian ol 
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is part of the law of the land ? * After all these 
propositions are admitted, Mr. Lattrell's right to 
his seat will continue to be just as disputable as it 
was before. Not one of them is at present in agita- 
tion. Let it be admitted that the house of com- 
mons were authorised to expel Mr. Wilkes, that tbeji^ 
are the proper court to judge of elections, and that 
the law of parliament is binding upon the people j- 
ttiU it remains to be inquired, whether the house, 
by their resolution in favour of Mr. Luttrcll, havet. 
or have not, truly declared that law. To facilitate 
thb inquiry, I would have the question cleared of 
all foreign or indifferent matter. The following 
state of it will probably be thought a fair one by 
both parties ; and then I imagine there is no gen- 
tleman in this country who will not be capable of 
forming a judicious and true opinion upon it. I 
take the question to be strictly this : " Whether or 
10 it be the known, established law of parliament; 
hat the expulsion of a member of the house of 
)mmons, of itself creates in him such an incapadty 
- be re-elected, that, at a subsequent election, any 
tes given to him are null and void ; and that any 
'ler candidate, who, except the person expelled, 
I the greatest number of votes, ought to be the 
ing member.*' 

""o prove that the affirmative is tlie law of par- 

lent, I apprehend it is not sufficient for the pre- 

house of commons to declare it to be so. We 

shut our eyes, indeed, to the dangerous conse- 

• 

he reader will observe, that these admissimis are made, 
of truths unquestionable* but for the sake of argu- 
and in order to bring the real question to issue* 
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quences of suffering one branch of the legislature 
to declare new laws without argument or example; 
and it may, perhaps, be prudent enough to submit 
to authority ; but a mere assertion will never con- 
Tlnce, much less will it be thought reasonable to 
prove the right by the fact itself. The ministry 
have not yet pretended to such a tyranny over oor 
minds. To support the affirmative fairly, it wiH 
either be necessary to produce some statute, to 
which that positive provision shall have been madOi 
that specific disability clearly created, and the coo- 
nequences of it declared ; or, if there be no sucli 
statute, the custom of parliament must then be re- 
ferred to ; and some case or cases,* strictly in point, 
must be produced, with the decision of the court 
upon them ; for I readily admit, that the custom 
of parliament, once clearly proved, is equally bind* 
ing with the common and statute law. 

The consideration of what may be reasonable or 
unreasoDable, makes no part of this question. We 
are inquiring what the law is, not what it ought to 
be. Reason may be applied to show the impn>- 
priety or expediency of a law ; but we must have 
either statute or precedent to prove the existence 
of it. At the same time, I do not mean to admit 
that the late resolution of the house of commons is 
defensible on general principles of reason, any more 
than in law. This is not the hinge on which the 
debate turns. 
- Supposing, therefore, that I have laid down to 

• Precedents, in opposition to principles, havo littlt 
weight with Junius; but he thought it necessary to 
ibe ministry upon their own groxmd. 
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ccnrate state of the question, I wilt venture to 
ffirm, 1st, That there is no statute existing, by 
rfaich that specific disability which we speali of is 
reated. If there be, let it be produced. The ar- 
ament will then be at an end. 

Sdly, That there is no precedent, in all the pro^ 
eedings of the house of commons, which comes 
Dtirely home to the present case, viz. ** Where an 
zpcUed member has been returned again, and 
.nether candidate, with' an inferior number of votes, 
las been declared (he sitting member." If there be 
och a precedent, let it be given to us plainly ; and 

am sure it will have more weight than all the 
nnning arguments which ha'^e been drawn from 
nferences and probabilities. 

The ministry, in that laborious pamphlet, which, 
presume, contains the whole strength of the party, 
lave declared, " That Mr. Walpole's was the first 
ind only instance in which the electors of any 
onhty or borough had returned a person expelled 
serve in the same parliament.*' It is not possible 
conceive a case more exactly in point. Mr. Wal- 
ide was expelled ; and, having a majority of votes 
t the next election, was returned again. The 
riends of Mr. Taylor, a candidate se^ up by the 
ministry, petitioned the house that he might bs 
he sitting member. Thus far the circumstances 
aUy exactly, except that our house of commons 
taved Mr. Luttrell the trouble of petitioning. The 
loint of law, however, was the same. It came 
egularly before the house, and it was their busi- 
less to determine upon it. They did determine it ; 
'or they declared Mr. Taylor not duly elected. If 
t be said, that they meant this resolution as matter 

VOL. I. V 
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of fanniT and indnlgence to tbe boroi^h, iA] 
letorled Mr. Wnlpole apoB Iheni, Id order tl 
borgessei, knowing »hat th& law wm, mlgl 
rect tbeir error, [ answer, 

I. That it a a. Btraose way of ai^niag, W 
a anppoiitloD, i*hich do maD aa prore, to 
wliich proves itself. 

It. That if this were the InteDtion of th 
of commoDK, it mnat hare defeated itMeU 
bu^esses of Lynn coald never have kntnn 
«Tor, mnch leu could they have correcte 
any iDitmction the; received from the proo 
of the house of commons. They might, pt 
bare foreseea, that if they recaroed Mr.V 
again, he would again he rejected ; bnt the] 
could infer, from a resolulion by which th 
didaec ivith the fewest votes was declared m 
tiecled, that, at a fntore election, and ]n i 
drcumslances, (he honse of commons wot 
Terse their resolation, and receive the lam 
didate as duly elected, whom they had bed 
jected. 

This, indeed, would have been a most ext) 
nary way of declaring the law of parliamei 
what, 1 presume, no mail, whose nnderatan 
not at cross purposes with itself, coald posidl 
dentand. 

If, in a case of this importance, I thought 
at liberty Co argne from suppositions ratha 
from facta, I ihinb the probibllily, in this Ini 
is directly the reverse of what the ministry I 
,aud thai it is much mqre likely that the h'( 
commons, at that time, wonld rather have H 
■ point in favour of Mr. Taylor, than tlu 
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would have Ttolated the law of parliament, and 
robbed Mr. Taylor of a right legally vested in him, 
to gratify a refractory borough, which, in defiance 
of them, had returned a person branded with the 
strongest mai'k of the displeasure of the house. 

But really, sir, this way of talking (for I cannot 
call it argument) is a mockery of the common un- 
4enundiug of the nation, too gross to be endured. 
Onr dearest interests are at stake. An attempt has 
been made, not merely to rob a single county of its 
rights, bat, by inevitable consequence, to alter the 
eoostitation oif the house of commons. This fatal 
attempt has succeeded, and stands as a precedent 
•eoorded for ever. If the ministry are unable to 
defend their cause by &ir argument, founded on 
£Mt8, let them spare us, at least, the mortification 
•f being amused and deluded, like children. I be- 
lieve there is yet a spirit of resistance in this 
oomtryy which will not submit to be oppressed ; 
bat I am sore there is a fund of good sense in this 
Govptry, which cannot be deceived. 

Junius^ 

XVII. 
To the Printer of the Public AdtertUer, 

Sm, Augntt 1, 1760b 

It will not .be necessary for Jnnius to take the 
tRMble of answering your correspondent O. A. or 
iIk quotation from a speech without doors, pnb- 
Hibed in your paper of the 28th of last month. 
TIm speech appeared before Jonins's letter ; and. 
It t|^ ambor seems to consider the great proposi- 
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tion OD which all- his argument depends, viz. thai 
Mr, fF'ilkea was under that known legal incapaeitff 
of which Junius speaks, as a point granted, his 
speech is in no shape an answer to Junius^ for this 
is the very qaestlon in debate. 

As to G. A. I observe, first, that if he did not ad- 
mit Janius's state of the question, he should have 
shown the fallacy of it, or given us a more exact 
one ; secondly, that, considering the many hoars 
and days which the ministry and their advocates 
have wasted in public debate, in compiling 4arge 
quartos, and collecting innumerable precedents, ex- 
pressly to prove that the late proceedings of the 
house of commons are warranted by the law, cus- 
tom, and practice of parliament, it is rather an ex* 
traocdinary supposition to be made by one of their 
own party, even for the sake of argument, that no 
such statute, no such custom of parliament, no such 
case in point, can be produced. G. A. may, however, 
make the supposition with safety. It contains no- 
thing but literally the fact ; except thai there b a 
case exactly in point, with a decision of the house 
diametrically opposite to that which the present 
house of commons came to' in favour of Mr. Lut- 
trell. 

Tlie ministry navr begin to he ashamed of the 
weakness of their cause ; and, as it usually happens 
with falsehood, are driven to the necessity of shift- 
ing their ground, and changing their whole de£ence. 
At first we were told, tb«t nothing could be clearer 
than that the proceedings of the house of commoos 
were justified by the known law and uniform cus- 
tom of pariiameilt. But nOw, it seems, if therie 
be no law, the house of commons have a right t« 
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make one ; and if there be no precedent, they hare 
a right to create the first' : for this, I presume, is 
the amonnt of the questions proposed to Jnuins« 
If your correspondent had been at all rersed'in the 
law of parliament, or generally in the laws of this 
country, he would have seen that this defence is as 
Mreak and false as the former. 

The privileges of either house of parliament, it 
is true, are indefinite : that is, they have not been 
described or laid down in any one code or declara- 
tion whatsoever ; but, whenever a question of pri- 
rilege has arisen, it has inrariably been disputed or 
maintained upon the footing of precedents alone.* 
\n the course of the proceedings upon the Ayles* 
!Niry election, the house of lords resolved, *' That 
leither house of parliament had any power, by any 
rote or declaration, to create to themselves any new 
irivilege, that was not wan-anted by the known 
laws and customs of parliament." And to this 
nle, the house of commons, though otherwise they 
tiad acted in a very arbitrary manner, gave their as- 
lent ; for they affirmed that they had guided them- 
leives by it in asserting their privileges. Now, sir, 
f thv be true, with respect to matters of privilege, 
n which the house of commons, individually, and 
II a body, are principally concerned, how much 
Qore strongly will it hold against any pretended 
loWer in that house to create or declare a new law, 
J which not only the rights of the house over their 
(wn member, and those of the member himself, 

• ThU it vtill meeting the ministry upon their own 
round ; for, in truth, no precedents will support either 
itufsl is^ufftioe, or violation of j^itive rights. 
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are induded, bat also those of a third ai 
party ; I mean the freeholders of the kiE 
do justice to the ministry, they have ni 
tended that any one, or any two, of 
estates, have power to make a new la^ 
the concorrence of the third. They knt 
man who maintains such a doctrine, is 
statnte, to the heaviest penalties. They 
knowledge that the honse of commoni 
samed a new privilege, or declared a neu 
the contrary, they 'affirm that their p 
have been strictly c6uformable to, an 
upon, the ancient law and custom of | 
Thus, therefore, the question returns t< 
at which Jnnins had fixed it, viz. fP'h 
this be the law of parliament ? If it b 
house of commons had no legiil author: 
blish the precedent ; and the precedent 
mere fact, without auy proof of right wh 
Vonr coiTeapondent concludes with a < 
the simplest nature : Must a thing be 
cause it has never been done before ? No, 
mitting it were proper to be done, that 
not convey an authority to do it. As to 1 
case, 1 hope I shall never see the time, 
only a single person, but a whole count 
effect, the entire collective body of the p< 
again be robbed of their birth-right b) 
the house of commons. But if, for reas 
I am vnable to comprehend, it be necesst 
that house with a power so exorbitant \ 
eonstitudonal, at least let it be given t 
act of the legislature. 

Philo 
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XVUh 

To Sir ff^URam Black^tone^ SolicUor Generai to 

her Miiffeity, 

SIR, July S9* 17^. 

SHALL imrke yon no apology for considering a 

rtain pamphlet, in which yonr late conduct is de- 

nded, as written by yonrself. The personal in- 

resty the personal resentments, and, above all, 

tat wonuded spirit, unaccustomed to reproach, 

id, I hope, not frequently conscious of deserving 

t are signals which betray the author to us as 

ainly as if your name were in the title-page. You 

>peal to the public in defence of your reputation*- 

'e hold it, sir, that an injury offered to an indivi* 

lal is interesting to society. On this principle, 

I people of England made common cause with 

'. WUIses. On this principle, if you are injured, 

y will join in your resentment. I shall not fol- 

you through the insipid form of a third person, 

address myself to you directly. 

na seem to think the ehannel of a pamphlet 

I respectable, and better suited to the dignity 

ar cause, than that of a newspaper. Be it so. 

tf newspapers are scurrilous, you must confess 

'.re impartial. They give us, without any ap* 

'. preference, the wit and argument of the mi* 

as well as the abusive dulness of the oppo- 

Tbe scales are equally poised. It is not 

Iter's fault if the greater weight inclines the 
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Your pamphlet, theD, is divided into an attack 
upon Mr. Grenville's character, and a defence of 
your own. It would have been more consistent, 
perhaps, with your professed intention, to hare 
confined yourself to the last. But auger has some 
claim to indulgence, and railing is usually a relief 
to the mind. I hope you have found benefit from 
the experiment. It U not my design to enter into 
a formal vindication of Mr. Grenville upon his ow9 
principles. I have neither the honour of being 
personally known to him, nor do I pretend to be 
completely master of all the facts. . I need nol run 
the risk of doing an injustice to his opinions, or to 
lus conduct, when your pamphlet alone carxies, 
upon the face of it, a full vindication of both. 

. Your first reflection is, that Mr. Grenville* was, 
of all men, the person who should not have coxn- 
plained of inconsistence with regard to Mr. Wilkes. 
This, sir, is either an unmeaning sneer, a peevish 
expression of resentment ; or, if it means any thing, 
you plainly beg the question ; for, whether his par- 
liamentary conduct, with regard to Mr. Wilkes, 
has or has not been inconsistent, remains yet .to 
be proved. But it seems he received upon the spot 
a sufficient chastisement for exercising so tm/airip 
his talents of misrepresentation. You are a lawyer, 
sir, and know better than I do upon what piarticii^ 
lar. occasions a talent for misrepresentation. may;be 
faMp exerted ; but to punish a man a second tUite, 

*^ Mr. Grenville had quoted a passage from the doctoili 
eou^lleut Commentaries, which directly contradicted the 
doctrine maintained by the doctor in the houie of coak> 
moDs. 
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when he has been once sufficiently chastised,- is ra- 
ther too severe. It is not in the laws of England 3 
it is not in yoar own Commentaries; nor is it yet, 
I believe, in the new law you have revealed to the 
house of commons. 1 hope this doctrine has no 
existence bat in yoar own heart. After all, sir, 
if you had consulted that sober discretion which 
yon seem to oppose with triumph to the honesi 
jollity of a tavern, it might have ocairred to yon, 
that, although you could have succeeded in fixing 
a charge of inconsistence upon Mr. Grenville, it 
would not have tended in any shape to exculpate 
yourself. 

Your next insinuation, that sir William Meredith 
had hastily adopted the false glosses of his new 
ally, is of the same sort mth the first. It conveys 
a sneer, as little worthy of the gravity of your 
character, as it is useless to your defence. It is of 
Kttle moment to the public to inquire by whom 
the charge was conceived, or by whom it was 
adopted. The only question we ask is, whether or 
not it be true ? The remainder of your reflection! 
upon Mr. Orenville's conduct destroy themselves. 
He could not possibly come prepared to tradnce 
yoar integrity to the house ; he could not foresee 
that yoo would even speak upon the question; 
BRich less could he foresee that yon would maiiw 
tain a direct contradiction of that doctrine which 
yoa had solemnly, disinterestedly, and, upon the 
soberest reflection, delivered to the public He 
came armed, indeed, with what he thought a re- 
spectable authority, to support what he was con- 
Tinced was the cause of truth ; and, I doubt not^ 

f2 



lie intended (o glre you, in the ccmrse 6f ffaeifew 
bate, an honourable and pnblic testhnoDy tif lik 
esteem. Thinking highly of his abitities, I caaaMy 
however, allow him the gift of dirinaticn. As- to 
what yo« are pleased to c«U a plan, coolly formed, 
to impose upon the hease of ccmmons, and his 
prodacing It, withoet pvorocation, at midnight, I 
eoasider it as the langnage of pique and inrectiic, 
therefore unworthy of regard. But, sir, I am^;$eB- 
sible I have followed year example too long, and 
wandered from the point. 

The quotation from yoar Commentariea ia maU 
ter of record : it can neither be altered by yoa^ 
friends, nor misrepresented by yonreaenries^t tioA I 
am willing to take yoar own word for what yea 
have scdd in the house of commoos. If theic be a 
real difference betw^n what you have written and 
what you have spoken, yoa confess that yonr boefc 
eaght to be the standard. Now, sir, if woi^ laean 
any thing, I apprehend^ that when a longciramera* 
tlon of disqualifications (whether by statute or Hm 
castom of parliament) concludes with these guiua l 
comprehensive words, ^ but sal^ect to ihtat r* 
strlctious and dis^idiflcatioM, every svlj^eeC ^ 
the realm is dif^ble of common right ,**«-& rtadar, 
of phdn nnderstandlng, ami 9i cousse icakaatis^fd 
that no spedee «f dii^wififtcatkm whataoeier had 
been omitted. The known character of the aothit, 
and the apparent accnracy wkh wliidi the wfaok 
work k compiled, would confirm him in hia op&" 
nkm : nor ctmld he possibly form any other jadf • 
ment, without looking npoo your Commentaika hi 
the same light in wbidi yon coneider Awe |iettl 



laws, which, though not repealed, are. Meu ijit# 
dUme, and are aew^ia tttid, a mmre. It 4A« tMf 
warp.* • 

Yob tell us, iDdeed, that it was mot part of your 
plan to specify any temporary iucapadty ; and 
that .you could not, without a spirit of prophecy^ 
have specified the disainlity of a private iudlridutl 
sahseqnent to the period at which you wrote.; What 
your plan was I know not; but what it should 
have been, in order to complete the work you have 
given us, is. by no means difficult to determine. 
The incaparity, which you call temporary, may 
continue seven years ; and though you might not 
have foreseen the particular case of Mr. Wilkes, 
you might, and should, have foreseen the possi- 
bility of such a case, and told us how far the house 
of commons were authorised to proceed in it by Uie 
law and custom of parliament. The freeholders of 
Middlesex would then have known what they had 
to trast to, and would never have returned Mr. 
Wilkes, when colonel Luttrell was a candidate 
agidost him. They would have chosen some in* 
iBfiereBt person, rather than submit toberepre* 
stated by the object of their oobtempt and detes* 
CatioB. 

Your attempt to distinguish between disabilities 
which affect whole classes of men, and those which 
affect hidividiials only, is really unworthy of your 
uttdecstajidiag. Your Ck>mmentaries had taughl 
me, that| aHhough the iastauoe in which a penal 

* If, in statii^ the law ifpon any point, a j^^ deli* 
benttdy afflmis ttat he ha* Induded every case, and ft 
'rtMMM appear that he haa purposely omitted a imaterial 
», he^OM, ta dftol, Uy « saaie fat tke unarsry. 



law U exerted, be particular, the laws tliemeelTes 
are general : they are made for the benefit and in* 
■tniction bf the public, though the penalty fells 
only upon an individual. You cannot but know, 
dr, that what was Mr. Willces's case yesterday mtif 
be yours or mine to-morrow, and that, coneequeet- 
ly, the common right of erery subject of the realm 
is invaded by it. Professing, therefore, to treat of 
the constitution of the house of commons, and of 
tlie laws and customs relative to that -constitutioo, 
you certainly were guilty of a most unpardonable 
emission, in taking no notice of a right and privi- 
lege of the house more extraordinary and more ar* 
bitrary than all the others they possess pot toge- 
ther. If the expulsion of a member, not under 
any legal disability, of itself creates in him an in- 
capacity to be elected, 1 see a ready way marked 
out, by which the majority may, at any time, remove 
the honestest and ablest men who happen to be ia 
opposition to them. To say that they will not 
make this extravagant use of their power would 
be a language unfit for a man so learned in the 
laws as you are. By your doctrine, sir, they have 
the power : and laws, you know, are intencted to 
guard against what men may do, not to trust ta 
what they will do. 

Upon the whole, sir, the charge against yon is 
of a plain, simple nature ; it appears even upon the 
face of your own pamphlet. On the contrary, your 
justification of yourself is full of subtilty and re« 
finement, and in some places not very intelUgiUe. 
If I were personally your enemy, I should dwell 
vith a malignant pleasure upon those great and 
useful qualifications which you certainly possess^ 
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and by which you once acquired, though they 
could not preserve to you, the respect and es- 
teem of your country; I should enumerate the 
honours you have lost, and the virtues you have 
disgraced; but, having do private resentment^ to 
gratify, I think it sufScient to have given my opi- 
nion of your public conduct, leaving the punishment 
it deserves to your closet and to yourself. 

JUNU7S. 

XIX. 

Addreued to the Frinter of the Public Advertiser, 

* 

SIR, August 14, 170S^ 

A CORRESPONDENT of the St. James*s Evening Post 
first wilfully misunderstands Junius, then censures 
him for a bad reasoner. Junius does not say that 
it was ineambent upon doctor Blackstone to foresee 
and state the crimes for which Mr. Wilkes was ex- 
pelled. If, by a spirit of prophecy, he had even done 
80, it would have been nothing to the purpose. The 
question is, not for what particular offences a per- 
son may be expelled, but, generally, whether by the 
law of parliament expulsiou alone creates a disqua- 
lification. If the affirmative be the law of parliament^ 
doctor Blackstone might and should have told us so. 
The question is not confined to this or that parti- 
ODlar person, but forms one great general branch 
of disqualifio^tion, too important in itself, and too 
extensive in its consequences, to be omitted in an 
accurate work expressly treating of the law of par- 
liament. 
The tmtli of the matter Is evidently this : doctor 
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BlaokitODe, while he w ipeaking in tbe how 
commonB, BCreroDcetliDDght of bU Commeata; 
until tbe contradlclioa wu nitexpcclf dly argtd, 
Uttfcd him in the face. laatead of defending i 
leit npon the ipot, he innk under the chai^ ii 
agony of confasion and drapidr. It wa« w«U 1u< 
that ^H!Te wu » pwue of some mionte* !■ 
hoose, from ■ genend expectation that tlie da 
woold gx) somelhing in his owii defence; b 
seems his facnlties were too much operpoweM 
think of those snbtillies uid refinements wi 
have since occatred to him. It was then Mr. Q. 
Tille receWcd that serere chastisement whJdi 
doctor menliooe with so much triumph : / uM 
honourable gentltman, instead of thakiag Mt il 
mmld ihaie a goad argument out of it, U Ut 
el^ance, novelty, and hiltemess of this ii^cil 
sarcasm, we add the ualnral melod<r of the ami 
^ Fletcher Norton's pipe, we shall not be inrpi 
that Mr. GrenvUle vras ninble to make him 
reply. 

As to the doctor, I woald recommend it to 
to be qnlet. If not, be maj, perhaps, hear » 
from Junius himself. 

Philo jDHttl 

PosTtCRipTio a Pamphlet entitled ^it.j1m» 
lie Qaetthm ttaled; snpposed lalwwriUc 
Dr. Blaeksioue, solicitor to the queen, in ani 
to Janiua's letter. 

Since these paper* were sent to the press, ■ 
ler, in the public papers, who subscribes hi> 
Jnnini, ha« made a feint of bringing Hut qua 
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to a short issue. Tboagh the foregoing obseiratious 
eootfdn, in my opSnioo at least, a full refutation of 
all that this writer has offered, I shall; howeTer» 
bestow a rery few words upon him. It will cost me 
very litfte trouble to unravel andv expose the sophia- 
tiy of his argument. 

** I take the question^" says be, '* to be strictly 
this : Whether of no it be the known established 
law of pariiameat, that the expulsion of a member 
of the house of commons, of itself, creates in him 
such an incapadty to be re-elected, that, at a sub- 
sequent election, any votes given to him are null 
tad void ; and that any other candidate, who^ ex- 
cept the person expdled, has the greatest number 
of Totea, ought to be the sitUng member." 

Wayinff, fbr the present, any objection I may 
have to this state of the question, I shall venture 
to meet our champion upon his own ground ; and 
attempt to support the affirmative of it, in one of 
the two ways by which h? says it can be alone fairly 
supported. " If there be no statute," says he, " in 
which the specific disability is dearly created, &c. 
(irnci #e ackiiQWledge there is none) the custom of 
parliament must then be referred to; and some 
case, or cases, strictly io pmnt, must be produced, 
with the decision of the court upon them." Now 
I issert that this has been done. Mr. Walpole's 
b atrtctly in point, to prove that expulsion 
abaolute incapadty of beihgre-dected. This 
the dear dedsion of the house upon it ; and 
a full dedaiation that incapadty was the ne- 
aessary conaequence of ezpulsipo. The law was 
as dearly and firmly fixed by this resolutlfw* 9ad is 
la blading i» tiftwf subieqiieQt case of expttbloD, 
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M If tt Iiad been declared b; so express statute 
s " member, expelled by a reflation of tbe t 
of oommalis, shall be deemed incurable of 1 
rp-elected," Whatever dflobi, then, there i 
have been of ihe law, before Mr.Wulpole's 
wilb respect to Ihe fall operatiou of a vote Ol 
pnlaioD, there can be none now. Tlie decisio 
the honse, upon (his case, is strictly id poln 
prore that espnlsion creates abtolnte incapacl 
lair of being re-dected. 

Bnt Incapacity In law, in this instance, i 
hare the same operation and effect with tuCt^l 
Id law in erery other Instance. Now, incapaci 
being Te-elecled implies, in its Ter; terms, [bal 
votes given to the incapable penon, at a enbseq 
election, are null aud raid. This is ila necei 
operation, or it has no operation at all i it U 
et praUrett nihil. We can no more be called i 
to prove this proposilion, than we can to prove 
a dead tnaa is not alive, or that twice two 
four. When the terms are tinderatood, the 
position is self-evident. 

Lastly, it is, in aQ cases of election, the kn 
and established law of the land, grounded npoi 
dearest principles of reason and common m 
that if the voles e'™" to one candidate are 
and void, ihey cannot be opposed to the votesg 
to another candidate ; they cannot affect the i 
of such candidate ^t all. As they have, on the 
band, DO positive ijaalily to add or est^lish 
have they, on the other hand, no negative olr 
■nlKraet or desiray. They are, in a word, a n 
nonentity. Such was the detenainatton of 
IS in ibe Maiden and Bedfbrd < 
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I ; cases strictly in point to the present ques* 
y as far as they are meant to be in point; and 
say that they 'are not in point in all circum- 
aces, in those particulai'ly which are independent 
the proposition which they are quoted to prove, 
(o say no more than that JVfalden is not Middle- 
K, nor seijeant Comyns Mr. Wilkes. 
Let us see then how our proof stands. Expulsion 
"eates incapacity, incapacity annihilates any votes 
iven to the incapable person; the votes given to 
he qualified candidate stand, upon their own bot- 
om, firm and untouched, aud can alone have effect. 
Fhis, one would think, would be sufficient, fint 
we are stopped shor^ and told that none of our 
precedents come home to the present case, and are 
challenged to produce *' a precedent in all the pro- 
ceedings of the house of commons that does come 
home to it, viz. where an expelled member has bem 
returned ogam, and another candidate, with an m- 
ferior number of votes^ has been declared the sitting 
member" 

Instead of a precedent, I will beg leave to put a 
case, which, I fancy, will be quite as decisive to 
the present point. Suppose another Sachevereli 
(aud every party must have its Sabheverell) should, 
at some future election, take it into his head to 
offer himself a candidate for the county of Middles 
sex. He is opposed by a candidate whose coat is of 
a different colour, but, however, of a very good 
colour. The divine has an indisputable majority ; 
nay, the poor layman is absolutely distanced, llie 
sheriff, after having had his conscience well in- 
ionned by the reiperend casuist, returns him, aa he 
sippotefl, daly elected. The whole house is in an 
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npnttr U the appreheniiioii of to itnmge an tpl 
MKe amongst them. A. motkni, hoirefer, 
kngth made, that the pereoo wat incapaU 
b^g elected ; that bis eleciion, Iherefore, li 
and Ttnd ; aud chat hla competitor onght to 
been retorned. No, lays a great orator, fiiM i 
me yoar law for this proceeding. Either pre 
me a statute, in which the specific diaabiUtj 
elergyinan ia created; or prodace loe a prtce 
witre a rlergynan hn turn returned, and an 
etndidale.ieUlk aatuftriormmbrro/vota, Aa 
declared the lilling membtr. No Each stanu 
■oeh [secedent, to be fonod. What asawer tl 
to be giren to this demand ? The lery aaiae ra 
which I will give to that of Jnnias. lliat thi 
more than one precedent in the proctedingt «; 
faonse, " where an incapable person haa bee 
•nrtied, and uiother candidate, with an in! 
number of votes, has been declared the d 
member ; and that Ihia is the known and 
bliihed law, in all cases of incapacity, from * 
erer canse it' may arise." 

I shall now, therefore, beg leave to make a t 
■meadinent to Jnnins's stale of the qneaUoD 
afflnnafive of'which will then stand thna : 

" It Is the known and established law of 
llament, chat the expulaiou of any member Ol 
boose of commons creates in him an incapad 
being re-elected ; that any votes given to hlM 
aabaeqnenc election are, in consequence of sne 
Mpacity, nnll and nrid ) and that any other 
didate, who, except the person rendered incap 
hu the greatest nnmber of votes, on^t l« b 
rittlng member." 
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But our business is not yet quite finished. Mr. 
Walpole's case must have a re-hearing. '' It is not 
possible," says this writer, *< to conceive a caM 
more etsictly in point. Mr. Walpole was expelled, 
and, having a majority of votes at the next election, 
was returned again. The iKends of Mr. Taylor, a 
candidate set up by the ministry, petitioiied the 
house that he might be the sitting member. 'I%us 
far the circumstauces tally exactly, except that oar 
bouse of commons saved Mr. Luttrell the trouble of 
petitioning. The point of law, however, was the 
same. It came regularly before the house, and it 
was their business to determine upon it. They did 
determine it ; for they declared Mr. Taylor noi dulff 
fleeted." 

Instead of examining the justness of this repre- 
sentation, I shall beg leave to oppose agidnst it my 
jwn view of this case, in as plain a maozier and as 
few words as I am able. 

It was the known and established law of parlia<« 
ooent, when the charge agaiuKt Mr. Walpole came 
)efore the house of commons, that they had power 
:o expel, to disable, and to render incapable for 
>fl^nces. In virtue of this power they expelled 
aim. 

Had they, in the very vote of expulsion, ad- 
judged him, in terms, to be incapable of beiug re* 
elected, there must have l)een at once an end wkh 
^«. But though the right of the house, both to ex- 
;)el and adjudge him incapable, was clear and induln- 
:able, it docs not appear to me that the full opera* 
ion and efieet of a vote of expulsion singly was so. 
Vhe law In this case had never been expressly 
ieclared ; there had been no event to oaUtip stt<^ 
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■ dedaratlun. I trouble not myself with l)ie g 
niBtical meaiiiu; of ihe word expnlalon; I n 
only its UkbI tueiining. This ivas not, as I tl 
precisely fixed, 'llie liouse thought proper t 
it, and explicitly to declare the full coDseqai 
of their former rote, before they suffered these 
Mqueuces to take elTecl : and in this procei 
they acted npon the most liberal and solid | 
dplei of equity, justice, and law. What tbei 
the bargesses of Lynn collect, from the second i 
"Heir sabseqacDt conduct will tell DB : it irill 
certJiiiity tell us that they considered it as de( 
against Mr. Walpole. Il will also, with eqoal 
taioly, (ell us, that, upon Euppoaitiou that tht 
of election stood (hen as it dues now, and that 
knew it to stand thus, they inferred, " that, 
fntnre election, and in case of a similar return 
house would receive the same candidate, as 
elected, whom they had before rejected." 
could infer nothing bat ihia. 

It II needless to repeat the circumstance of 
dmllarity in the present case ; It will be biiSI< 
to observe, (hat, as (he law of parliament, ' 
irtiicii the house o'f commons grounded every 
of their proceedings, was clear beyond the reai 
doubt, BO neither could ttie freeholders of MU 
sex be at a loss to foresee what must l^e tiu 
eritable coasequeace of their proceedii^ in o 
allion to ll ) for, npon erery return of Mr. Wl 
tbe house made inquiry whether any votes ' 
gjTen to any other candidate. 

But 1 could venture, for the expeHmenfi i 
even to give this writer (he utmost he asks ; t 
low the moat perfect similarity tlmnighoat, in \ 
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two cases ; to allow that the law of expulsion was 
quite as clear to the burgesses of Lynn as to the 
freeholders of Middlesex. It will, I am confident, 
avail his cause but little. It will only prove, that 
the law of election, at that time, was different from 
the present law. It will prove, that, in all cases of 
an inc^able candidate returned, the law then was, 
that the whole election should be void, ^ut now 
we know that this is not law. llie cases of Maiden 
and Bedford were, as has been seen, determined 
upon other and more just principles ; and these 
determinations are, I imagine, admitted on all sides 
to be law. 

I would willingly draw a veil over the remaining 
part of this paper. It is astonishing, it is painful) 
to see men of parts and ability giving in to the 
most unworthy artifices, and descending so much 
below their true line of character. But, if they are 
not the dupes of. their sophistry, (which is hardly 
to be conceived) let them consider that they are 
something much worse. 

Hie dearest interests of this country are its lawi 
and its constitution. Against every attack upon 
these, there will, I hope, be always ^und amongst 
us the firmest ipirit of resistance, superior to the 
united efforts of faction and ambition : for am* 
billon, though it does not always take the lead of 
faction, will be sure, in the end, to make the. most 
fatal advanti^e of it, and draw it to its own pur- 
poses. But, I trust, our day of trial is yet far off; 
and there is. a fund of good sense in this countrp 
which cannot long be deceived by the arts dther 
of false reasoning or false patriotism. 



T» the Printer nf Iht Public AdmrtiMi 



Thb geottemaD who has pablUhed an ans 
-air William Meredith's pampbtet, haring hoi 
me iritb a poitscript of six quarto pages, wb 
moderately calls bestoniag a Terf few n-oidi 
Rie, I cannor. In eommon politenesB, refnsci 
replr. The forni and magnitude of a qnui 
poses upon the mind; Hnd men, who-are nl 
to the laboar of iliacassing an intricnte argft 
or wish to avoid it, are williug enoujfh to ii 
that mneh baa been proved, becaaae mncb lia 
(aid. Mlpe, I confers, are humble labonra. 
not presume to iaslmct the learned, but sin 
Inform tbo body of the people ; and I prefe 
chaDDsl of canTeyaiice which is likely to 
f)irtbest among them. The advocates of tl 
nistry seem to me to wrile^for tuae, and to 
tbemielTea, that the size of their- work* wll 
them immortal, lliey pile up islaciaiit 
npon solid folio, aa if their laboart, l 
they are g^aotic, could contend with tmi 

The writer of (he volnme in qnestion mc 
upon my own groaad. He acknowledges t 
no statute by which the apedfic lUsaUlity w< 
of is created: but he adrms, that the ens 
parliament has been referred to, and that 
strictly in point has been produMd, witb t 
cision of the court apon iL I thank him fiirt 
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80 fiurly to the point. He assertH, that the case of 
Mr. Walpole is strictly in point, to pro?e that ex- 
palsion creates an absolnte incapacity of being re- 
elected ; and for this purpose he refers generaliy 
to the first vote of the house upon that occasion, 
without venturing to recite the vote itself. The 
unfaif , disingenuous artifice of adopting that part 
of a precedent which seems to suit his purpose, and 
omitting the remainder, deserves some pity, but 
caoDot excite my resentment. He takes aidvantage 
eagerly of the first resolution, by which Mr. Wal- 
pole's incapacity is declared ; but as to the two fol- 
lowing, by which the candidate with the fewest 
rotes was declared '* not duly elected," and the elec- 
tion itself vacated, I dare say he would be well 
laliflfied if they were for ever blotted oat of the 
fovrnals of the house of commons. In fair argu* 
BMDt, no part of a precedent should be admitted, 
nless the whole of it be given to us together. The 
Mthor has divided his precedent; for he knew, 
that, taken together, it produced a conseqaenoe 
directly the reverse of that which he endeavoura to 
Imw from a vote of expulsion. But what will thia 
hofest person say, if I take him at his word, and 
lemonstrate to him, that the house of commons 
0rer meant to found Mr. Walpole's incapacity 
ipon his expulsion only > What subterfuge will 
hen remidn ? 

Let it be remembered, that we are speaking of 
he intention of men who Uved more than half a 
ttttvry ago; and that such intention can only be 
lOOeeted from their words and actions, as they are 
leBfered to us npon record. To prove their de- 
igns by a tnpposition of what they would have 
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doiw, opposed to what they actually did, 
trifling and im pertinence. The vote b; ith 
Walpole's incapacity was declared is thus exj 
"Tiiat Robert Walpnle, esq. liaviag been, t 
■ion of parliament, committed a prisoner 
Tower, and expelled'lliis lionse for a breach 
In tlie eiceculioD of his office, and notorio 
rnplion, when secretary at war, was and 
pable oC being elected n member to sern 
present parliament."* Non-.gir, to my nndi 
iag, no proposition of this kind can be m 
dent, than that the house of commom, by t 
Tote, theniselTei understood, and meant to 
that Mr. Walpole's incapacity arose from tbi 
he bad cominilted, not from the pnnisbm 
honse annexed to them. The highbreachi 
the natorioua corruption, are Btatedio theei 
terms. They do not tell ns that he was ii 
t>ecause he was CKpeiled, hut because he h 
gnllly of luch offences as justly rendered I 
worthy of a scat iu parliament. If Ihey 
tended to fix the disability upon his ei 
alone, the mention of hia crimes in the e» 
would hare been highly improper. It a» 
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perplex the minds of the electors, who, if thtf ool^ 
iected any thing from so coofosed a declaration (bf 
ilie law of parliament, must have condoded, tluit 
their representative had l)een declared incapable 
because he was highly guilty, not because he had 
been punished. But, even iadmittiug them to have 
understood it in the other sense, they must then, 
from the very terms of the vote, hare united Xbm 
idea of his being sent to the Tower with that of his 
ezpnlsion ; and considered his incapacity as the 
Joint eflfect of both.* 

• JUdreated to the Printer qfthe JPublie Adverti$er» 

Sir, May S«, 1771- 

Very early hi the debate upon the decision of the Mid- 
dlewx eleetioo, it was observed by Juniua^ that the 
boose of eommoos had not only exceeded their boasted 
pfeeedent of the expulsion and subsequent incapacitation ' 
,of Mr. Walpoleb but that they had not even adhered to it 
iMctly as far as it went. After convicting Mr. Dyson of 
giving a false quotation from the Journals, and having ex- 
plained the purpose which that contemptible fraud was in* 
Inded to answer, he proceeds to state the vote itsdf by 
fUdi Mr. Walpole's supposed incapacity was declared, via. 
ReiiAved, that Robert Walpole, esq. having been this ses- 
OB of parliament committed a prisoner to the Tower, 
Id expelled this house for a high breaeh ot trust in the 
eeutlon ot his office, and notorious corruption when se> 
itary at war, was and is incapable of being elected a 
mber to serve in this present parliament ;" and then ob> 
res, that, firmn the terms of the vote, we have no right 
umex the incapacitation to the expulsion only} for 
, as the proposition stands, it must arise equally fhnn 
ncpulsion and the commitment to the Tower. I b»> 
, sir, no man, who knows any thing of dialectic!, ov 
understands English, will dispute the truth and fidr- 
«rihia construction. But Junitie has a great MtbP- 
UI. O 
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1 doDot meau to give an opiairat npoii tbt 
ttceofibe proceedings of the house of com 
with regard to Air. Walpole; bBtcerlaiDl7,if 



tnel upon the RlgliU af the People, sfler redtlii 

" That kiD| Jhdici the Seeond, hiving endeavnu 
mhteit the eonitltution of Ihia kiagdam, by breikb 
oiig^atX contriict betweea Wng uiA people, and, by t 



>m, or else tliey would have been vhally in ' 
there might be no prtteDoe for eonDnlng ti 
perdy to die wUhdramingr lord Bonaatn fl 
T/uU Iriftg James, by raring to tPBef 
"lot late by w/iich he keid the crcar 

be Haw Admitted (and, iodved, 1 cuiocrt compiAend 1 
can honeilty be dlaputed) the adyocatem of tlie bm 

irtKuriitiei imasinable. Til. ■■ ThRt a nrmmitmeDt I 



lUddletn election. The more 1 conilder it, the n 
am con.incHl, that, a> «J5iM, it i> Indeed highly iBjl 
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mitted their censure to be well founded, I coald no 
way avoid agreeing with them in the consequence 
they drew from it. I could never have a doubt, in 
law or reason, that a man convicted of a high 
breach of trust, and of a notorious corruption, in 
the execution of a public office, was, and ought to 
be, incapable of sitting in the same parliament. 
Far from attempting to invalidate that vote, I 
should have wished that the incapacity declared by 
It could legally have been continued for ever. 

Now, air, observe how forcibly the argument 
returns. The bouse of commons, upon the face of 
their proceedings, had the strongest motives to de- 
clare Mr. Walpole incapable of being re-elected. 
They thought such a man unworthy to sit among 

eommons, when they jtassed this dangerous vote, neither 
nnderstood the question, or knew the consequence of what 
tbtj were doing. Their motives were rather despicable 
than criminal, in the extreme. One eWsct they certainly 
did not foresee. They are now reduced to such a situation, 
that if a member of tlie present house of commons were to 
ooDduet himself ever so improperly, and, in reality, deserve 
to be sent hods, to his constituents with a mark of disgrace* 
ttey would not dare to expel him ; pecaxue they know that 
the people, in order to try again the great question of right, 
or to thwart an odious house of commons, would probably 
ovtrloo]^ his immediate unworthiness, and return the same 
penon to parliament. But, in time, the precedent will gain 
strength; a future house of commons will haye no nidi 
^lehenaions ; consequently, will not scruple to follow-a 
pneedent which they did not estoblish. The miser himself 
ntdam lives to enjoy the fruit of his extortion, but his hdr 
moeeeds to him of course, and takes possession without cen- 
iue. No Toan expects him to make restitution ; and, no 
matter for hia title, he lives quietly upon the estate. 

PHILO JUNIUS. 
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tbem. To that point they proceeded, and 
ther ; for they respected tiie rights of the 
while they auerted their own. Thej did n 
Srom Mr. Wulpole'a incapacity, that his o 
<nu doly elected ; on the contrary, Ibey i 
Hr.TByl<H; " not duly elected," uid the ele 
aelfrold. 

Such, however, is the precedent which ni 
friend assures us b strictly in point, to pro 
espnlnion of itself creates au incapacity < 
alecttd.. If it had been so, the present 1 
ciomiuans should at least have followed stri 
example before them, aud should hare si 
lu. In jhe same rate, the crimes for wbl 
expelled Mr. Wilkes: whereas they resolr^ 
that, !' having been expelled, he was and 
pable." Inthisproceediug, lamanthoriaedti 
they have neither statute, nor custom, nor 
DOT one single precc:dent to support thent. 
other ^de, there is, indeed, a precedeiitso i 
in point, that all the eaehanied castles of i 
rial magic fall before it. In the year 1G98(: 
which the rankest Tory dares not except : 
Ur. WollastoD was eiptlled, re-elected. Had 
ted to take his «eat iti the same parliamenl 
minlatry have precluded themselves from 
. jections drawn from the cause of his expnlsi 
they affirm ahsolutely, that expulsion, o 
creates the disability. Now.air, letsophbtr 
let folsebood assert, and impudence den; 
stands the precedent : a laud-mark to dl 
through a troubled sea of coutroFersy, coni 

I hare dtvelt the longer npon the ^Bca 
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this pointy because, in my opinion, it comprehends 
the whole qaestion. The' rest is nu worthy of no* 
Uce. We are inquiring whether incapacity be, or 
be not, created by expulsion. In the cases of Bed- 
ford and Maiden, the incapacity of the persons re- 
turned was matter of public notoriety, for it was 
created by act of parliament. But really, sir, my 
honest friend's suppositions are as unfavourable to 
him as his facts. He well knows that the clergy, 
besides that they are represented in common wixh 
■their fellow subjects, hare also a separate parlia- 
ment of their own ; that their incapacity to sit in 
the house of commons has been confirmed by re- 
peated decisions of that house ; and that the law of 
parliament, declared by those decisions, has been, 
tor above two centuries, notorious and undisputed. 
The author is certainly at liberty to fancy cases, 
and make whatever comparisons he thinks proper : 
his suppositions still continue as distant from fact 
Bs his wild discourses are from solid argument. 

The conclusion of his book is candid to an ex- 
treme. He offers to grant me all I desire. He 
thinks he may safely admit, that the case of Mr. 
Walpole makes directly against him ; for it seems 
he has one grand solution in peito for all difficul- 
ties. ''If (says he) I were to allow all this, it will 
only prove that the law of election was different in 
queen Anne's time from what it is at present." 

This, indeed, is more than I expected. The 
principle, I know, has been maintained in fact; 
bat I never expected to see it so formally declared. 
What can he mean ? Does he assume this language 
tp satisfy the doubts of the people, or does he mean 



n> JOMius'a 

totODicthtirindignatiOD? Are the mil 
onoagh 10 affirm, that the bonse of coi 
a right to make and namake the Ian o 
M tbeil pleaiare f Doee tlie law of 
artllcb we are often tnld is tbe law of 1)1 
the common rigliL of every Bubjecl o 
depend upon aii arbitrary, capricious 
braocb u( the legislature i The rolce 
Yeaeoa ninst be idleut. 

.The miuiMty tell ai plainly, that this 
a qnettlon of right, but of power anil 
What WBi law yrBterday ia not law 10- da 
it aeema, we have no belter rule to lire 
temporary tli&cretiun uid fluctuating int 
boose of commons. 

Professions of patriotism are becon 
rldicnloUH. For my own part, I cliui 
tana endeaTonriDg to do a service to 
•Directs. 1 bavc done it to the best ol 
standing; anil, without looking for Ihc 
of other men, my conscience Is sail* 
remains to be done, conceras the ct^ec 
the people. They are now to determit 
tetoei, whether they will firmly and cod 
uMert their rtglils, or make an hum 
larrendei of Ihem at the feet of the lu' 
a generous minil there cannot be a donh 
it to oor ancestors, to ptesen-e entire 
which they hare delirered 10 our care. 
to onr posterity, not to suffer their 
beritance to be desiroyed. But, If it n 
for ns to be iniensiJile of these sacred c 
is ftf ao (ibligatiOD binding Dpoo onn 
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which nothing can acquit us; a personal interest, 
which we cannot surrender. To alienate even onr 
own rights, would be a crime as niuch more jenor- 
mous than snicide, as a life of ciril security and 
freedom is superior to a bare existence : and if life 
be the bounty of Heaven, we scornfully reject the 
noblest part of the gift, if we consent to surrender 
that certain rule of living, without which the con- 
dition of human nature is not only miserable but 
contemptible. 

Junius. 

XXI. 

To the Printer of the Public Advertiser. 

SIR, August £2, 1709* 

I KusT beg of you to print a few lines in expla** 
nation of some passages in my last letter, which^ I 
see, have been misunderstood. 

1. When I said that the house of commons never 
meant to found Mr. Walpole's incapacity on his ex- 
pulsion only, I mdant no more than to deny the 
general proposition, that expulsion alone creates 
the incapacity. If there be any thing ambignOns 
in the expression, I beg leave to explain it, by say- 
ing, tha^, in my opinion, expulsion neither creates 
nor in any part contributes to create the incapacit)(^ 
in question. 

2. I carefully avoided entering into the merits o( 
Mr. Walpole's case. I did not inquire whether th* 
bouse of commons acted justly, or whether they 
tro.iy declared the law of parliament. My remaru 



weal odI; to Iheir spparmt nieaDitig and tnt< 
Ml it ataiids declared id their owd resolBtioD, 

3. I iierer meant 10 affirm, that a comn 
to the Tower created a dieqaiiUficalioD. — I 
eoultarjr, i conaidered that idea u wi abs 
fiito which Ihe miniatrf iddie iaevitiddf 
ihey reniKiDed right npoa ibeirowu principle 

The care of Mr, WoUasion speaks for itiel 
mitiitlrr aisert, that eipattum akme crei 
Bbaolnte, complete incapacity to be re-eleele 
in tbe same pariiament. This propoaitiou tbi 
uiiiforuilf maiDtained, without auy coiidit 
modilicalioD whalaoerer. Mr. Wollaeton i 
pelled, re -elected, and admitted to take lilg 
tbe same parliament. J leare it to the pa 
determine, whether this be plain matter c 



To the Printer qf Ihe Public jiieerUtti 

Septamber 4, 
AftatJUBNT against ^ai;^,- or, a new System 
lilkal Logic, by which the ministry hare d 
■traied, to the aailBfacCion of Iheir friendi 
eipnl^on alone creates a c<imptele incHpai 
be re-elected, aliat. That a subject of this 
1 be rabbed of bis common right by a 
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FIRST FACT. 

. Mr. pFoNaston, in 1698, was expelled^ re-elected, 

Mdadmiiiedio take his seat. 

* 

AB6UMENT. 

As this canoot conyeniently be reconciled vith 
our general proposition, it may be oecessary to sl^ft 
onr ground, and looli bsicli to the cause of Mr. W6\i 
laston's expulsion. From thence it will appear 
deariy, that '* although he was expelled, be bad 
not rendered himself a culprit, too ignominious to 
sit in parliament; and that, haying resigned his 
employment, he was no longer incapacitated by 
law." F'ide Serious Considerations, page 23. Or 
tliitt : " The house, somewhat inaccurate^, used 
the word e^elled; they should have called it a 
m ^ thn /* Vide Mungo*s Case considered, psige 11. 
Or» in short, if these arguments should be thought 
insufficient, we may fairly deny the fact. For ex- 
ample : *' I affirm that he was not re-elected. Tho^ 
same Mr. WoNaston, who was expelled, was not 
again elected. The same individual, if you please, 
walked into the house, and took his seat there ; 
bM the same person, in law, was not admitted « 
member of that parliament from which he had been 
discarded." Fide Letter to Junius, page 12. 

8BC0ND FACT. 

Mr. fTalpote, having been committed to the 
Tower, and espkted,fw^ a high breach of trust, and 
hotoriaus corruption in a public office ^ was declared 
ineapabUf Sfcu 

o2 
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From the terms of this vote, nothing 
inore evident, than thM the house of M 
meant to fix the Incapacity opon the pnnii 
and not npon the crime ; but, lest it should 
In a dltTerent light to weak, nniiiformeil } 
h may be advis^le to gal the reEolntion, a 
It to the public, with all possible solemalty 
following terms, Tiz, " Resolred, that Bobe 
pole, esq. having been that sersion of par 
apeiled the hoDse, was asd is incapable o 
(dected a member to serve In that present 
ment." ru« Mtmgo, an th« Uu of Que 
papp II. 

N. B. The author of the answer to sir 1 
Meredith seems to have made use of Mnnp 
latiou : for, in p^e 18, he assures us, " T 
(ktlaratoryvoteof the 17thof February, ir( 
indeed, a literal copy of (he resolullcHt of th 
lu Mr. Walpole'B case." 

Nil oppmtati, Mr. Taylor, haeiag the ■ 
lumber o/vota allhenait eleclimt, matdtti 
^u^ tkcttd. . 

ARGOHENT. 

Thii fact we consider as directly In pc 
prove, that tAi. Luitrell ought to be the 
member, for the following reaaoni : " lie hi 
of Lynn could draw no other inference fr 
tetolatioD hut this; that, hI a futare electi 
fn cBse of a dmilar retnro, the bonie wtwld 
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he same candidate as duly elected whom they had 
)efore rejected/' Vide Postscript to Junius, page3f. 
>r tha^ c ** This, their resolution, leaves no room 

doubt what part they would hare taken, if^^ upon 

1 subsequent re-election of Mr. Walpole, there had 
)een any other candidate in competition with himt 
for by their vote, they could hare no other inten* 
3on than to admit such other candidate." yide 
Uungo*s Case considered, page 39. Or, take it in 
this light t the burgesses of Lynn having, in df 
fiance of the hoase> retorted upon them a persoB 
nrbom they had branded with the most ignominious 
Darks of their displeasure, were thereby so well 
entitled to favour and indulgence, that the house 
could do no less than rob Mr. Taylor of a righl 
legally vested in him, in order that the burgesses 
might be apprised of the law of parliament ; which 
law the house took a very direct way of explaining 
to them, by resolving that the candidate with tlie 
fewest votes was not duly elected : " And was not 
atCvA much more equitable, more in the spirit of 
that equal and substantial justice which is the end 
of all law, than if they had violently adhered to 
the strict maxims of law ?" yide Serious Consi^ 
derations, pages 33 and 34. ** And if the present 
house of commons had chosen to follow the spirit 
of this resolution, they would have received and 
established the candidate with the fewest votes." 
Fide Answer to sir fT. M. page 18. 

Permit me now, sir, to show you, that the worthy 
Dr.Blackstone sometimes contradicts the ministry^ 
as well as himself, llie speech without doors 
asserts^ page 9thy ** That the legal effect of an in- 
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eapitdtr, founded onajudirial detenni 
oomplele court, ii precitel; Ihe eame i 
Incapadi; created by un act of iiarUami 
ftiT the doctor. " The law, uid Ihe ttf 
jodfie, are not alnayi coarertible tei 
and the same thing; Bince it Bometimi 
pen, that the judge may miatalce the li 
mattarlet, vol. i. p. 71. 
- The answer to sir W. M. (Uierts, pagi 
die relnming officer ii not a jndlclat, 
ministerial officer. His reinrn u no ji 
At 'em again, doctor. " The sheriff, in 
capacity, is to hear and determine can 
■billingi talne, and under, in hit contit] 
baa also a judicial paner in diven othe 
He ia likewiie to decide the elections o 
th« afaire (inbject to the control of tl 
eonunons,} to judge of the qnalificaUtM 
and to return inch as be shall determiir 
elected." Fide Conmenlariet, loLi. p. 
What conclnsicm shall we draw froto 
and such HrgumeDta,4uch contradiction 
expma my opinion of the present mi 
exactly Ihao in the word) of sir Bidi 
" That wearegovernedbyaaetof drive 
folly (akca away all dignity from distresi 
even calamity ri^calons." 
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XXIII. 
To hii Grace the Duke of Bedford, 

MY LORD, September 19> 17<S9- 

You are so little acciutomed to receive any markf 
of respect or esteem from the public, that if, in the 
foUovnog lines, a compliment or expression of ap- 
plause should escape me, I fear you would consider 
it as a mockery of your established character, and, 
perhaps, an insult to your understanding. You have 
nioe feelings, my lord, if we may judge from your 
Ksentmenta. Cautions, therefore, of giving offencej 
where yoa have so little deserved it, I shall leave 
the iilnstration of your virtues to other hands. Your 
friends have a privilege to play upon the easiness oC 
yoar temper, or, possibly, they are better acquainted 
with your good qualities than 1 am. You have done 
good by stealth. The rest is upon record. Yoa 
haire atiil left ample room for speculation, when 
panegyric is exhausted. 

Yoa are, indeed, a very considerable man. The 
highest rank, a splendid fortune, and a name, glo» 
lions, till it was yours, were sufficient to have sap- 
ported yoa with meaner abilities than 1 think ^n 
possess. From the first, you derive a constitutional 
claim to respect ; from the second, a natural exten- 
si?e authority ; the last created a partial expectation 
of hereditary rirtues. The use you have made of 
these oncommon advantages might have been mora 
bonoorable to yourself, but could not be more la** 
ttraetive to mankind. We may trace it in the 
Teoeratioo of yoor ooontry, the choice of yoar 
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fr1en<la,an[l in the accoiuplishiiient ofen 
hope vrhicb Ibe public miglit have con 
the illngtriouB uame of Russell. 

The emiueace of your EtMiioa gave ; 
maniling prospect of j'our duty. The 
led to bonour was open, to your riew. 
Dot lose it by mistake, bdi! yon had Dc 
to depart from it by design. Compare 
dignity and Importance of the hit;hest | 
land : tbe noble IndependeDce which hu 
maintained in parliament; and tbe real 
respect wbich be might have acquired, 
parlUmeot, bat through the whoJe kioe 
pare these glorious dis^nctioos, wilh tJ 
of holding a share in government, the 
of a place, tbtsale of a borough, or the 
a corporation ; and thoogh you may nc 
rirtues wbich create respect, you ms 
aognish hon mnch real Imponance si 
you bane loot. Consider the character 
pendent rirtuous duke of Bedford; In 
be might be in this country; then rede 
ment upon what you are. If it be poii 
to withdraw my altentioa from tbe tae 
JUd in theory what such a man might b 

Conscious of hia own weight and imp 
conduct in parliament would be directs 
but the consiilutioual duty of a peer. 
ooDsidcr himself as a guardian of the 1 
lug to support tbe just measures of f 
but determined to observe the couduct 
nister with suspicion, he would oppose 
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of bargaining with the minister for places for him- 
self or his dependents, as of desceuding to miiE 
himself in the intrigaes of opposition. Whenever 
an import-ant question cabled for his opinion in 
parliament, he would be heard by the most profli- 
gate minister with deference and respect. His 
anthority would either sanctify or disgrace the mea^ 
sures of government. The people would look up 
to him as to their protector; and a virtuous prince 
would have one honest man in his dominions. In 
whose integrity and judgment he might safely con- 
fide. If it should be the will of Providence $o 
afl9ict* him with a domestic misfortune, he wonld 
submit to the stroke with feeling, but not without 
dignity. He would consider the people as his chil- 
dren, and receive a generous, heartfelt consola-. 
tion, in the sympathizing tears and blessings of faia 
country. 

Your grace may probably discover something 
more intelligible in the negative part of this illus- 
trious character. The man I have described wonld 
never prostitute his dignity in parliament, by an 
Indecent violence, either in opposing or defending 
a minister. He would not at one moment ranoo- 
rously persecute, at another basely cringe to, the 
&vourite of his sovereign. After outraging the 
royal dignity with peremptory conditions, little 
Short of menace and hostility, he would never de» 
loend to the humility of soliciting an interview f 

• The duke had lately lost his only son l^ a fall fWnn Ida 
hone. 

t At this interview, which pasaed at the house of the late 
loidEglintouD, lord Bute told the duke, that he was deCer- 
mined never to have any connexion with a man who hud 
ao biaely betrayed him. 
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vrtib the finonrite, and of offering 
taf price, ihe biuioar of bis friend 
deeelTed, pcrbapi, in bi« yanth, li 
thrangb the conrse of n Iddk life, fa 
eboMii hii friends from among the n 
of mankind. His onn hononr won) 
den him from mixing hli prirate pic 
venHion wilh Jockey*, gamesters, 
(llqdiBlori, or bnHbons. He wonld tl 
felt, mnch le« wonld he have nabmit 
hnMst aeceralt; of engaging in the 
intrignr* of Mb dependents; of si 
vleet, or rdicTing ttieir beggary, at I 
his conntiy. He wonld not bave 
Ignonoce, or anch miiteinf , of thi 
M openly to avow, in a conr> of jni 
Aase* and sale of a borough. He i 
tbongbt it coneiitent wilh his rank i 
em with bia personal imparlance, 
tyrant of a little corporallon.f Hi 
hm been insulted with nrtnes whi 
bonred to eitingniah ; nor sntTered t 
a monlfying defeat, which has made 
and oontemptlhle evea to the few by 
not detested, I rerereuce the afflict 
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man ; his sorrows are sacred. Bat how can we take 
part in the distresses of a man whom we can nd«' 
ther love or esteem : or feel for a calamity of which 
be himself is insensible? Where was the fathei^s. 
lieart, wlufn he coold look for, or find, an imme» 
diate consolation for the loss of an only son, in 
oonsnltations and bargains for a place at court, 
and even in the misery of ballotting at the Indili* 
House? 

Admitting, then, that yon have mistaken or de- 
serted those honourable principles which ought to 
have directed your conduct ; admitting that yoa 
have as little claim to private affection as to public 
esteem, let us see with what abilities, with what de- 
gree of judgment, yon have carried your own sy* 
ilem into execution. A great man, in the success, 
tad even in the magnitude, of his crimes, finds a 
rescue from contempt. Your grace is every way 
tafortunate. Yet I will not look back to those 
rkUcnloQS scenes, by whidi, in your eariier days, 
yea thought ^t an honour to be distinguished $ • 
the recorded stripes, the public infamy, your own 
mflferings, or Mr. Rigby's fortitude. These events 
VBdoutytedly left an impression, though not upon 

* Mr. Beston Humphrey, a country attorney, hone- 
vUpped the duke, with equal justice, wverity, and peiae- 
vmoioe, on the coune at Lidifield. Rigby and lord TreiH 
fluttn were also cudgelled in a most exemplary manner. This 
five rise to the fbllowing story : ** When the late king 
bend that sir Edward Hawke had given the French a dru&> 
kitgi hto maietty, who had never received that kind of dis*. 
flMmtnt, was pleased to ask k»d Chesterfield the meaning 
«f the word.—*' Sir," says lord Chesterfield, ** the meaniag 
if tht word — But here comes the duke of Bedford, who Is 
Ntcr able to explain it to your majesty than I tnu** 
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your mind. To such a mind, it may, pi 
pleasure to reflect, that there is hardly 
any of bis .m^esty's kingdoms, except 
whichy at one time or other, your valu 
not been in danger. Amiable man ! we 
knowledge the protection of Provideoc 
yoa have so often escaped the personal 
of your fellow-subjects, and are still i 
the public justice of your country. 

Your history begins to be importi 
auspicious period, at which you were 
represent the earl of Bute at the court o 
It was an honourable office, and execnti 
same spirit with which it was accep 
patrons wanted an ambassador who w> 
to make concessions, without daring to 
any honourable condition for his sovere 
business required a man who had as littl 
his own dignity, as for the welfare of 1: 
and they found him in the first rank of 
Belleisle, Goree, Guadaloupe, St. Luc 
Ique, the Fishery, and the Havannah, i 
monuments of your grace's talents for 
My lord, we are too well acquainted w; 
cnniary character, to think it possible t1 
public sacrifices should have been mi 
some private compensations. Your con 
with it an internal evidence, beyond t 
proofis of a court of justice. Even the < 
of lord Egremont was alarmed.* He : 

- « This man, notwithstanding hi* pride w 
dptei* had tome English stuff in him. Up 
latter he wrote to the duke of Bedford, the d 
he recall^, and it was with the utmost difflc 
Bute could appease him. 
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his own dishoooar in corresponding with you : and 
there cerUunly was a moment at which lie meant 
to have resisted, had not a fatal lethargy prevailed 
neer his foculties, and carried all sense and me- 
BMM7 away with it. . 

I irill Dot pretend to specify the secret terms xm 
iriiich yon were invited to support * an administra- 
doo which lord Bute pretended to leave in full 
possession of their ministerial authority, and per- 
Gfictly masters, of themselves. He was not of a 
tCBper to relinquish power, though he retired from 
employment.' Stipulations vrere certainly made be- 
tween your grace and him, and certainly violated. 
After two years' submisdon, yon thought you had 
ODilected strength enough to control his influence, 
■id that it was yonr turn to be a tyrant, because yon 
had been a slave. When yon found yourself mis- 
taheB in your opinion of your gracious master's 
fimness, disappointment got the better of all your 
bmble discretion, and carried you to an excess of 
ontnge to his person, as distant from true spirit, as 
from all decency and respect.f After robbing him 
of the rights of a king, you would not permit him 
to preserve the honour of a gentleman. It was 
then lord Weymouth was nominated to Ireland, 
and dispatched (we well remember with what iude- 

• Mr. OrenviUe, lord Halifaz, »nd lord Egremont. 

t The minutry having endeavoured to exclude the doir- 
^pr out ot the Regency BUI, the earl of Bute determined 
b dianiie them. Upon this, the duke of Bedford demanded 

% aodleDce.of the , refwoached him in plain 

ftn^ with hit duplicity, baicncii, fiJadiood, treadiery^ and 
%poerisyi npealedly gave him the lie, and left htm in 
fUmUskais, 



Thlt mcldcD dccUrnllOD of war ij 
voorite, miBht. have gireD yon a mon 
with the public, if it hail eilhrr been 
jniiiriple, or iiiaiutained wkli rtsoli 
oat looking bock to all yoar formei 
Deed ODty obaeire your subiqueLt ci 
upon what motirei you acted. App 
with Mr. Grenrille, yoa wailed nnlil 
tuun'a feeble administration aboald i 
cum HYHkneu. Tbe luDmeut their d 
raipeclcrt, the moment yon perceived 
(jKeiD wus adopted iu Die clowi, j-on 
diigrace to n.'tuni to your former ie\ 
BCdiclt once more the fiieudabip of loi 
begged in iuierriew, at which be bad 
to treat yoa with contempt. 

It wonlilaowbe.of littleuKtopoii 
a train of weak, injudicious measnr 
necesaary, or waa thoosht ao, to c^ ; 
thareiuUie adminiatration.-f- The I 
jDo did not In the last losiance deset 
a.dier«cler to add strunglh or creilit U 
and, at that time, your alliance niib 
Grahon, wai, I presume, hardly forea 
look for other (tipnlatiuua to accouui 

* Ua rMtlnd thna tlunuud pouudi 
eqUrtf aooer- 

t Wbcn atcl Oowtr mi apptHoted p 
■MDdl, tin king, irtih hli luiul ■hunlt' 
dM h* had DM hid (HW Imppy mamcDt ill 
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den resolution of the closet, by which three of your 
dependents* (whose characters, I think, cannot be 
less respected than they are) were advanced to 
oillces, throngh which you might again control the 
minister, and probably engross the whole direction 
of affairs. 

The possession of absolute ponixr is now tmoe 
more within your reach. The measures you have 
taken to obtain and confirm it, are too gross to 
escape the eyes of a discerning, judicious prince. 
His palace is besieged ; the lines of circumTallation 
redrawing round him ; and, unless he finds a le* 
source in his own activity, or in the attachment of 
the real friends of his family, the best of princes 
Brast submit to the confinement of "a state prisoner^ 
ntil ylHir grace's death, or some less fortunate 
erent, shall raise the siege. For the present, you 
nay safely resume that style of insult and menacei 
which even a private gentleman cannot submit to 
kear without bdng contemptible. Mr. M'Kenzie's 
kSstory is not yet forgotten ; and you may find pre« 
eedents enough of the mode in which an imperious 
nl^ect may signify his pleasure to his sovereigiL 
Vhiere will this gracious monarch look for assist- 
MMse, when the wretched Grafton could forget his 
SbUgations to his master, and desert him for a hol- 
liotw alliance with soch a roan as the duke of 
Bedford! 

Let us consider you, then, as arrived at the som- 
mtt of worldly greatness ; let us suppose that all 
yoQr plans of avarice and ambition are ac<!mn- 
ittshed, and your most sanguine wishes gratified, in 

* Loffds Ooww, Weymouth, and Sandwidk 
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the fear u well aa the hatred of the p 
itielf forget ibal joa are now in Ibe L 
An gray halra make fblly imerable ? 
no period to be reserred for medtl 
dTemeDt? For ihame, milord ! lei 
eorded of you, that the lateat momei 
were dedicated to (he lame tmwortb 
vme busy agitations, in which yo 
maohood were eibausted. Consider 
yon caiiuot diBftrace your former lif 
la^tig the chancter of age, aad ezp 
potcDt imbecillitf , after yon bare lo 
of the pajisioHB. 

VoDT frieods will ix\t, perhaps, 
tfait nohappy old man retire * Can 
the metropolis, where bit life ba> 
threateaed, and his palace bo often a 
retarna to Wabnm, scorn and mnck< 
He must create a solltnde round hli 
would avoid the face of reproach and 
Plymouth, bis destruction wonld be i 
table; at Exeter, Inericable. No hi 
man will ever forget bta attachinenl 
neat Scotchman forgive his treachery 
At erery town be enters, he must cb 
riea and name. Wbicberer way he 
tad erf of tbe country patsaes him. 

In another kingdom, indeed, tbe bl 
odmiuislralinn have been mare sent 
virtoes better nnder^tood | or, at w 
not, for him alone, forget tbeir hi 
well might yaret- h»tt returned to 
hare twice escaped, my lord j bewi 
experinieat. The indiguaUon of a 
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pioDdered, insulted, and oppressed, as they bare 
hum, will not always be disappointed. 
' It is in vain, therefore, to shift the scene. Yoa 
CMi iio more fly from your enemies, than from 
youraelf. Persecuted abroad, yon look into your 
own heart for consolation, and find nothing bat 
reproaches and despair. But, my lord, yon may 
^t the field of business, though not the field of 
dinger; and though you cannot be safe, yoa niay 
cease to be ridiculous. I fear you have listened too 
long to the advice of those pernicious friends, with 
whose interests you hare sordidly united your own, 
ind for whom you have sacrificed every thing that 
Mght to be dear to a man of honour. They are 
itiU base enough to encourage the follies of yoar 
age, as they once did the vices of your youth. As 
littie acquainted with the rules of decorum- as with 
t^ laws of morality, they will not suffer yon to 
profit by experience, nor even to consult the pro-^ 
priety of a bad character. Even now they tell yoa, 
that life is no more than a dramatic scene, in which 
the herp should preserve his consistency to the last} 
tod that as yon lived without virtue, you should die 
Without repentance. 

Junius. 

XXIV. 

To Junius. 

SIR, September 14, ITGS^ . 

Having, accidentally, seen a republication of your 
letters, wherein you have been pleased to assert^ 
that i bad sold the companions of my success,;! am 
Bgab obliged to declare the said assertion to be a 
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UOU lafamonB Btid malidon* faliehood ; ■ 
call Dpon jrou to stand forth, amtv yog 
prove tfac charge. If yon ran make it a 
todtfactioQ of any one man in the kingd 
be content lo be thought the worst man 
joa do not, what must the natioa thini 
Party haa nothing to do in tbil aSklr : 
made a personal attack upon my hooooi 
Die by a most rile calniouy, which mlfh 
hare aaok into abllrion, had not sach g 
faint been taken to renew and perpei 
KBndat, chiefly because it has been UH 
laagaage; for I Kire jaa full credit (or yo 
diction, well-torned periods, and Altic 
Mt ia oftentimei false, ilioagh it may b| 
Uant ; which is exactly the caae of jour \ 
Ibrmance. But, sir, I aui obliged, in 
HrioDg Qianner, to accuse yon (if bring 
ftlsitiea. You have sud the thing th 
To aupport your Btory, yon have recoD! 
fbllowiDg irresistible argnmeut : " Yoi 
oompanious of your victory, because, 
16th regiment waa giren to yeu, jon ' 
llie oHicluuon is inevitable." . 1 believe 
deep and acnte reasoning conld only c 
sticb an extraordinary writer as Junius. 
fortunately far you, (lie premises, as n 
coucla^on, are absolutely false. Many a| 
have been made to the miaiitry, on the 
the Manilla ransom, since the time of 
colonel of that reKiment. Ai I have for I 
qtiitled London, 1 was obliged to have r 
the honoutable colonel Modboo, and a 
Conilsb, to negotiate for me. In the lai 
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I personally delivered a memorial to the earl of 
Sbelbonie, at his seat in Wiltshire. As you have 
told 06 of your importance, that yoa are a person 
of rank and fortune, and. above a- common bribe; 
you may, in all probability, be not unknown to his 
lordship, who can satisfy you of the truth of what 
I say. But I shall now take the liberty, sir, to 
seize your battery, and turn it against yourself, if 
your puerile and tinsel logic could carry the least 
weight or conviction with it, how must' you stand 
affected by the inevitable conclusion, as yon are 
pleased to term it ? According to Junius, silence 
is guilt. In many of the public papers, you have 
been called, in the most direct and offensive terms, 
a liar and a coward. When did you reply to these 
foul accusations? You have been quite silent, 
'^uite chop'fallen : therefore, because you was silent, 
the nation has a right to pronounce yon to be both 
|i liar< and a coward, from your own argument. 
But, sir, I will give you fair play ; I will afford you 
an opportunity to wipe off the first appellation, by 
desiring the proofs of your charge against me. Pro- 
duce them ! To wipe ofi^ the last produce yourself. 
People cannot bear any longer your lion's skin, and 
the despicable imposture of the old Roman name 
which you have affected. For the future, assume 
the name of some modern* bravo and dark assassin : 
let your appellation have some affinity to your prac • 
tiee. ^ But if I must perish, Junius, let me perish in 
the face of day: be for once a generous and open 



* Was Brutus an ancient bravo and dark assassin ? Or 
does sir W. D. think it criminal to stab a tyrant to the 
Imurt? 

▼OL. I. H 



tliaii hot iron and burning piougii-sbar 
female chastity ; but a soldier's honour 
cate as a woman's; it must not be : 
You have dared to throw more than a 
upon mine : you cannot but know the cons 
which even the meekness of Christian! 
pardon me for, after the injury you have c 

William D 



XXV. 



Hcret lateri lethalii arundo. 



To Sir fVilUam Draper ^ Knight of thi 

SIR, September 

After so long an interval, I did not expc 
the debate revived between us. My answ^ 
last letter shall be short ; for I write tcb 
reluctance, and I hope we shall now con 
cori'espondenGe for ever. 

Had you been originally, and without 
tiou, attacked by an anonymous writer, 3 
have some right to demand his name. B 
cause you are a volunteer. You engaged i 
the unpremeditated gallantry of a soldi 
were content to set your name in oppof 
roan who would probably continue in con 
You understood the terms upon which y^ 
correspond, and gave at least a tacit assen 
After voluntarily attacking me, under the 
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of Junius, what possible right have you to know me 
uuder any other ? Will you forgive me if I insinu- 
ate to yoa, that you foresaw aome honour iu the 
apparent spirit of coming forward in person, and 
that yon were not quite indifferent to the display of 
•yoor literary qualifications ? 

You cannot bnt know, that the republication of my 
letters was no more than a catch-penny contrivance 
of a printer, in which it was impossible I should be 
concerned, and for which I am no way answerable. 
At the same time, I wish you to understand, that 
if I do not take the trouble of reprinting these pa- 
pers, it is not from any fear of giving offence to sir 
William Draper. 

Your remarks upon a signature adopted merely 
for distinction, are unworthy of notice : but when 
yon tell me I have submitted to be called a liar 
and a coward, I must ask you, in my turn, whe^ 
ther yoa seriously think it any way incumbeBt on 
me to take notice of the silly invectives of every 
simpleton who writes in a newspaper ; and what 
opinion f on would have conceived of my discretion, 
if I had suffered myself to be the dupe of so shallow 
an artifice ? 

Your appeal to the sword, though consistent 
enough with your late profession, will neither prove 
your innocence, nor dear yoa from suspicioo. 
Your complaints with regard to the Manilla ran- 
som^ were, for a considerable time, a distress to 
gof|>ernDient. Yon were appointed (greatly oat of 
your tarn) to the command of a regiment; and 
daring that administration we heard no more of sii* 
WilliMO Draper. The facts of which I speak niajr. 
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Indeed, be rarinoalf acconated for ; but the 
too nolorioua to be denied ; and I thick yoa e 
hare leatued, at the DoiTersitj, that a Talse co 
sion IB aa error in argument, not a breach of 
<Alj, Your solicitations, I donbt not, were r 
ed onder another aduinislratioa. Admitlin) 
fact, I ftar aa indifferent person would ODly 
fropi it, that experieuce had made you acqni 
wllh the benefits of complaining. Remembei 
that ;ou have yonr^elf confessed, that, cmuk 
the critical litaation of thu coantry, the mi 
are in the rightto lemporlu with Spain. Thii 
fesiioD rtdnces ;oti lo an nnfortunuie dilemoM 
renewing yoar solicitatioua, you most cither 
to force yourconntryintoawarataniostnnsE 
able juncture, or, baviog noview or expeciati 
that kind, that you look for nothiag but a pj 
conipensalioa to yourself. 

As lo nie. It is by no means necessary t 
should be exposed to the resentment of Ihe 
and the most powerful men in this connlry, tl 
1 may be Indiflereot about yonrs. Thaogl 
iMnld fi|ibt, there are others who ivoald i 

' But, after all, sir, where is the injury } Yi 
sure me, that my logic is puerile and tinsel ; 1 
carries not the least weight or conriction j tb 
premises are false, and my conclusions absnr 
• this be a just description of me, how is It pa 
for such a writer to disturb your peace of : 
or to injure a chai-acler so well established as f 
Take care, sir William, how you indulge thi 
ruly temper, lest the world should suspect tba 
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science has some share in your resentments. You 
have more to fear from the treachery of your own 
passions, than from any malevolence of mine. 

I believe, sir, you will never kuow me. A cou- 
nderable time must certainly elapse before we are 
persoually acquainted. You need not, liowever, 
regret the delay, or suffer an apprehension, that 
any length of time can restore you to the Christian 
meekness of your temper, and disappoint your pre- 
sent indignationD. If I understand your character, 
there is in your own breast a repository, in which 
your resentments may be safely laid up for future 
occasions, and preserved without the hazard of 
4iminution. The odia in longum jacens, qua re- 
conderet, auctaque promeret, I thought had only 
belonged to the worst character of antiquity. The 
text is in Tacitus : you know best where to look for 
the commentary. Junius. 

XXVI. 
• A Word at parting to Juntas, 

•SIR, October?, 1769. 

As you have not favoured me with either of the 
explanations demanded of you, I can have nothing 

* Measures aitdnot men, is the common cant of affected 
moderation : a tnse counterfeit language, fabricated by 
knaves, and made current among fools. Such gentle oeir> 
tore is not fitted to the present degenerate state of society. 
What does it avail to expose the absurd contrivance, or 
pernicious tendency, of measures, if the man who advises 
or executes, shall be suflRered, not only to escape with im- 
punity, tmt even to preserve his power, and insult us with 
the ikvour of his sovereign ? I would recommend to the 
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» most affectionate father with the loss of his only 
ind most amiable son ? Read over again those 
3niel lines of yonrs, and let them wring your very 
$oal 1 Cannot political questions be dUcnssed, with- 
out descending to the most odious personalities ? 
Must you go wantonly out of your way to torment 
ieclining age, because the dulse of Bedford may 
bave quarrelled with those whose caasc and poli* 
tics you espouse ? For shame 1 for shame ! As 
fon have spoken daggers to him, you may justly 
dread the use of them against your own breast, 
did a want of courage, or of noble sentimenttf, 
stimulate him to such mean r«venge« He is 
above it ; he is brave. Do you fancy that your own 
tote arts have infected our whole islaud? But 
|F0ur own reflections, your own conscience, must, 
ittd will, if you have any spark of humanity re- 
maining, give him most ample vengeance. Not all 
the power of words with which you are so graced, 
iriU ever wash out, or even palliate, this foul blot 
in your character. I have not time, at present, to 
dissect your letter so minutely as I could wish ; 
but I will be bold enough to say, that it is (as to 
reason and argument) the most extraordinary piece 
of /hrid impotence that was ever imposed upon 
the eyes and ears of the too credulous and deluded 
mob. It accuses the duke of Bedford of high trea- 
lon. Upon what foundation ? You tell us, " the 
duke's pecuniary character makes it more than 
probable, that he could not have made such sacri- 
fices at the peace, without some private compensa- 
tions : that his conduct carried with it an interior 
evidence, beyond all the legal proofs of a court of 
Itstice*' 



•» 
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My academical edacatioD, sir, bids me tell yoOi 
that it is necessary to establish the truth of yonr 
first proposition, before yoa presume to draw in- 
ferences from it. First prove the avarice, before 
yoa malie the rash, hasty, and most wicked coo- 
dnsion. This father, Jauius, whom you call ava- 
ricious, allowed that sou eight thousand pounds 
a year. Upon his most unfortunate death, which 
your usual good-nature took care to remind him 
of, he greatly increased the jointure of the aflSicted 
lady his widow. Is this avarice ? k this doiBg 
good by stealth ? It is upon record. 

If exact order, method, and true economy, as 
a master of a family ; if splendour, and just mag- 
nificence, without wild waste and thoughtless ex- 
travagance, may constitute the character of an 
avaricious , man, the duke is guilty. But^ fdl: a 
moment, let us admit that an ambassador may love 
money too much ; what proof do you give that he 
has taken jiny to betray his country ? Is it hearsay, 
or the evidence of letters, or ocular ; or the evidence 
of those concerned in this black affair ? Produce 
your authorities to the public. It is a most impu- 
dent kind of sorcery, to attempt to blind us with 
the smoke, without convincing us that the fire has 
existed. You first brand him with a vice that he 
is free from, to render him odious and suspec^ted. 
Suspicion is the foul weapon with which you make 
all your chief attacks ; with that you stab. Bat 
shall one of the first subjects of the realm be ruined 
in his fame, shall even his life be in constant dan- 
ger, from a charge built upon such sandy founda- 
tions?- Must his house be besieged by lawless 
ruffians^ his journeys impeded, and even the asylom 
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of an altar be insecure from assertions so base and 
false ? Potent as he is, the duke is amen&ble to 
iastice ; if guilty, punishable. The parliament is 
the high and solemn tribunal for matters of stteh 
great moment ; to that be they submitted. But I 
hope, also, that some notice will be taken of, and 
some punishment inflicted upon, false accusers; 
especially upon such, Junius, who are wilfully false. 
In any truth I will agree even with Junius ; will 
agree with him that is highly unbecoming the dig- 
aity of peers to tamper with boroughs. Aristo- 
cracy is as fatal as democracy. Our constitution 
admits of neither. It loves a king, lords, and com- 
mons, really chosen by the uubought suffrages of a 
free people. But if corruption only shifts hands. 
If the wealthy commoner gives the bribe instead of 
the potent peer, is the state better served by this 
exchange ? Is the real emancipation of the bo- 
rough effected, because new parchment \^onda may 
]^sibly supersede the old ? To say the truth, 
wherever such practices prevail, they are equally 
criminal to, and destructive of, our freedom. 

The rest of your declamation is scarce worth con- 
4ddering, except for the elegance of the language. 
Like Hamlet, in the play, you produce two pictures: 
you tell us, that one is not like the duke of Bed- 
ford; then you bring a most hideous caricature, 
and tell us of the resemblance ; but multum abludU 
imago. 

All your long tedious accounts of the ministerial 
quarrels, and the intrigues of. the cabinet, are re- 
ducible to a few short lines ; and to convince you, 
sir, that I do not mean to flatter any minister, 
cither past or present, these are my thoughts ; thex 

h2 
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seem to hare acted like loyers, or children ; have* 
ponledy quarrelled, cried, kissed, and been frienib 
again, as the objects of desire, the ministerial rat- 
tkfey have been put into their bands. But such pro* 
oeedings are rery unworthy of the gravity and dig- 
nity of a great nation. We do not want Hien of 
atnlities, but we have wanted steadiness : we want 
unanimity ; your letters, Junius, will not contribute 
thereto. You may one day expire by a flame of 
your own kindling. But it is my humble opinion, 
that lenity and moderation, pardon and oblivion, 
will disapp^nt the efforts of all the seditious in the 
land, and extinguish their wide-spreading fires. 
I have lived with this sentiment ; with this I shall 
die. William Draper. 

XXVII. 

To the Printer o/the PMic AdeertUer, 

SIR, Octobor IS, 1769. 

I^ sir WilUam Draper's bed be a bed of tortures, he 
has made it for himselt I shall never interrupt his 
•repose. Having changed the sulgect, there are 
pe^ of his last letter not undeserving of a reply. 
Leaving his private character and conduct out of the 
ouestion, I shall consider him merely in the capa- 
city of an author, whose labours certainly do no dis- 
credit to a newspaper. 

We say. In common discourse^ that a man may 
be his own enemy; and the frequency of the ^ 

• Sir William gives us a pleasant aoeount of men, wbo* 
in hit oj^on at least, art tht best qualified to govern •» 
empire, *' 
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makes the expression intelligible. But that a man 
should be the bitterest enemy of his friends, im- 
plies a contradiction of a peculiar nature. There if 
something in it, which 'cannot be conceived, with- 
out a confosioQ of ideas, nor expressed, withoat a 
solecism \n language. Sir William Draper is utiJi 
that fatal friend lord Granby found him. Vet, 
I am ready to do justice to his generosity ; if, in. 
deed, it be not something more than generous, to 
be the voluntary advocate of men, who think them* 
selves injured by his assistance, and to .consider 
nothing in the cause he adopts, hut the difficulty of 
defending it. I thought, however, he had been bet" 
ter read in the history of the human heart, than to 
compare w confound the tortures of the body with 
those, of the. mind. He ought to have known, 
though, perhaps, it might not be his interest to 
confess, that no outward tyranny can reach the . 
mind. If conscience plays the tyrant, it would be 
greatly for the benefit of the world that she were 
more arbitrary, and far less placable, than some 
men find her. 

But it seems I have outraged the feelings of a 
father's heart. Am I, indeed, so injndicions ? Does 
sir William Draper think I would have hazarded 
my credit with a generous nation, by so gross a 
violation of the laws of humanity ? IXies he think 
I am so little acquainted with the first and noUest 
characteristic of Englishmen ? Or, how will he 
reconcile such folly with an understanding so fuH 
of artifice as mine ? Had he been a father, he 
would have been but little offended with the seve- 
^rity of the reproach, for his mind would have been 
.filled with the justice of it. ' He would have seen. 
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that I did cot IdsuIc the feeliogs of a father, 
the fntlier who felt nothing. He woald have tn 
to the evidence of his own pateinal heart, 
boldlf denied the possibility of the fact, instei 
defending it. Against whom, then, will his h( 
intUgnation be directed, when I assure him, 
this whole town beheld the dnke of Bedford's 
duct, upon the death of his son, wlih horroi 
aHlonlahmeBt I Sir Willimn Draper does hu 
but little honour in opposing the general sen 
his coDnlry. The people are seldom wrong in 
opinions ; in their eeatimentB they are oerer 
uiken. There may be a vanity, perhaps, in a 
goiar way of ihinkiDg ; bBt, when a man prof 
s want of those teelings which du honour U 
mnltilnde, he haiards sometbiBg infiititely i 
important ihau the character of bis uaderstan 
After all, a* sir William may possibly be in eai 
in his anxiety for the dniie of Bedford, I at 
be glai to reii«?e him fi-em it. He may rei 
mred, this woitliy nobleman laaghs, with < 
indifference, at toy reproaches, and sir Willi 
distress abont him. Bat here let it slop. 
the dnke of Bedford, iuseasible as he is, will 
init the tranqnillily of his life, in not prori 
the moderation of my temper. If, from the 
roundest contempt, 1 should ever rise into a: 
be should soon ^nd, that all 1 have already la 
him was lenity and compassion. 

Out of a long catalogue, eir Williaia Drape 
cootined himself In the refutation of Itvo ch 
only. The rest he had not time to discuss ; 
indeed, it would have beena laborious unilerta 
To draw np a defence of sncb a series of e« 
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ties, would have required a life, at least, as long as 
that which has been uniformly employed in the 
practice of thera. The public opinion of the dultc 
of Bedford's extreme economy is, it seems, entirely 
without foundation. Though not very prodigsi 
abroad, in his own family, at least, he is regnlir 
and magnificent. He pays his debts, abhors a beg- 
gar, and makes a handsome provision for bis son. 
His charity has improved upon the proverb, and 
ended where it began. Admitting the whole force 
of this single instance of his domestic generosity, 
(wonderful, indeed, considering the narrowness of 
his fortune, and the little merit of his only son) the 
public may still, perhaps, be dissatisfied, and de- 
mand some other less equivocal proofs of his muni- 
ficence. Sir William Draper sliould have entered 
boldly into the detail of fndigence relieved, of arts 
enconraged, of science patronised, men of learning 
protected, and works of genius rewarded. In short, ^ 
had there been a single instance, ' besides Mr. 
Rigby,* of blushing merit, brought forward by the 
duke for the service of the public, it should not 
have been omitted. 

I wish it were possible to establish my inference 
with the same certainty on which I believe the 
principle is founded. My conclusion, however, 
was not drawn from the principle alone. I am 
not so unjust as to reason from one crime to an- > 
other : though I think that, of all the vices, avarice 
is most apt to taint. and corrupt the heart. I com- 
bined the known temper of the man^ with the ex- 

* This gentleman is supposed to have the same idea of 
hhithing, that a man, blind from his lrfrth» has of scarlit 
or skj'blue. 
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traragant concessions made by the ambassador} 
and though I doubt not sufficient care was taken 
to leave no document of any treasonable negotia- 
tion, I still maiotun that the conduct* of this fni- 
vister carries with it an internal and convinciBg 
evidence against him. Sir William Draper seesM 
not to iLuovr the value or force of such a proot 
He will not permit us to judge of the motives ol 
men, by the manifest tendency of their actions, 
nor by 4he notorious character of their minds. He 
calls for papers and witnesses with triumphant se- 
curity, as if nothing could be true but what could 
foe proved in a court of justice. Yet a religious 
man might have remembered upon what foundation 
some truths, roost interesting to mankind, have 
been received and established. If it were not for 
the internal evidence which the purest of religioDS 
carries with it, what would have become of his ouce 
well-quoted decali^e, aud of the meekness of his 
Christianity ? 

The generous warmth of his resentment makes 
him confound the order of events. He forgetSi 
that the insults aud distresses which the duke pf 
Bedford has 8uflrei*ed, and which sir William has 
lamented, with many delicate touches of the true 
pathetic, were only recorded in my letter to his 
grace, not occasioned by it. It was a simple, can- 
did narrative of facts ; though, for aught I know, 
it may carry with it something prophetic. His 
grace, undoubtedly, has received several ominous 

• If sir W. D. will take the trouble of looking into Torey*! 
Memoirs, he will see with what little ceremony a bribe may 
be ofTered to a duke, and with what little oeremony it wa* 
only not accepted. 
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hints ; and, I think, in certain circumstances, a 
wise man woald do well to prepare himself for the 
e?ent. 

Bot I have a charge of a heavier natnre against 
ilr William Draper. He tells us, that the dnke of 
Bedford is amenable to justice; that parliament is 
a high and solemn tribunal; and that, if gaiky, 
be may be punished by due course of law ; and i^ 
this be says with as much gravity as if he believed 
one word of the paatter. I hope, indeed, tlic day 
of impeachments will arrive before this nobleman ' 
escapes out of life ; but, to refer us .to that mode 
of proceeding now, with such a ministry, and such 
ft house of commons as the present, what is it, 
but an indecent mockery of the common sense of 
the nation ? I think he might have contented him- 
self with defending the greatest enemy, without in- 
sulting the distresses of his country. 

His concluding declaration of his opinifm, with 
respect to the present condition of affairs, is too 
UkMc and undetermined to be of any service to the 
pablic How strange is it that tliis gentleman 
shook! dedicate so much time and argument to the 
4^eDoe of worthless or indifferent characters, while 
he gives but seven solitary lines to the only subject 
which can deserve his attention, or do credit to his 
abilities! Junius. . 

XXVIII. 

To the Printer of the Public Advertiser, 

SIR, October 90, 1769* 

I vcmr sincerdy appland the spirit ^th which a 
lady has paid the debt of gratitude to her benefec- 
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tor. Itioagh I think she has mistaken the pmnt, 
she shows a virtue which makes her respectable. 
The qaestion turned upon the personal g^euerosity 
or livarice of a man, whose private fortune is im- 
mense. The proofs of his munificence must be 
drawn from tlie uses to which he has applied that 
fortune. I was not speaking of a lord lieutenaat 
of Ireland, but of a rich English duke, whose 
wealth gave.him the means of doing as much good 
in this country, as he derived, from his power iu 
andther. I am far from wishing to lessen the merit of 
this single benevolent action ; perhaps it is the more 
oonspkuons, from standing aione. All I mean to 
say, is, that it proves nothing in the present argu- 
ment. Junius. 

XXIX. 

Addrened to the Printer of the Public Advertiser. 

SIR, October 19, 1761^ 

I AM well assured that Junius will never descend to 
a dispute with such a writer as Modestus (whose 
letter appeared in the Gazetteer of Monday), espe- 
dsdly as tl^e dispute must be chiefly about words. 
Notwithstanding the partiality of the public, it does 
not appear that Junius values himself upon any su- 
perior skill in composition : and I hope his time 
will always be more usefully employed than in the 
tnfling refinements of verbal criticism. Modestus. 
however, shall have no reason to triumph in*thfl 
sUeiice.and moderation of Junius. If he knewtt 
much of the propriety of language, as, I believe, h< 
does of tbc^ facts in question, he wonld have been 
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18 of attacking Janins upon his -composi- 
e seems to be of entering into the subject 
;, after all, the last Is the only article of 
rtance to the public. 

t wonder at the unremitted rancour with 
5 duke of Bedford and his adherents inva- 
ak of a nation, which we well know has 
much injured to be easily forgiven. But 
I Junius be an Irishman ? The absurditjf 
tings betrays him. Waving all considera- 
he insult offered by Modestus to the de- 
Igment of the people (they may well bear 
]gst the rest) let us follow the several in- 
and try whether the charge be fairly sup. 

n, the leaving a man to enjoy such a re- 
e can find upon a bed of torture, is severe 
perhaps too much so, when applied to 
ifler as sir William Draper ; but there is 
absurd either in the idea or expression. 
I cannot distinguish between a sarcasm 
itradiction. 

Irm, with Junius, that it is the frequency 
ct which alone can make us comprehend 
lan can be his own enemy. We should 
ive at the complex idea conveyed by those 
we had only seen one or two instances of 
ting to his own prejudice. Offer the pro* 
to a child or a man unused to compound 
, and you will soon see how little either 
understand you. It is not a simple idea 
'om a single fact, but a very complex idea 
t>m many facts, well observed, and aocu- 
npared. 
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3. Modestns could not, without great affectation, 
mistake the meaning of Junius, when he speaks ol 
a man, who is the bitterest enemy of his friends, 
He could not but know, that Junius spoke not of s 
^dse or hollow" friendship, but of a real iutentioo 
to serve, and that intention producing the worst 
effects of enmity. Whether the description be 
strictly applicable to sir William Draper, is another 
question. Junius does not say, that it is more cri- 
minal for a man to be the enemy of his friends than 
his own ; though he might have affirmed it with 
truth. In a moral light, a man may certainly take 
greater liberties with himself, than with another. 
To saciifice ourselves merely, is a weakness we may 
indulge in, if we think proper, for we do it at our 
own hazard and expense ; but, under the pretence 
of friendship, to sport with the reputation, or sa* 
orifice the honour, of another, is something worst 
than weakness ; and if, in favour of the foolish in- 
tention, we do not call it a crime, we must allow, 
at least, that it arises from an overweening, busy, 
ineddling impudence. Junius says only, and he sa|i 
truly, that it is more extraordinary ; that it involves 
a greater contradiction than the other ; and, is it 
not a maxim received in life, that, in general, we 
can determine more wisely for others than for our- 
selves ? The reason of it is so clear in argument, 
that it hardly wants the confirmation of experiences 
Sir William Draper, I confess, is an exception to 
the general rule, though not much to his credit. 

4. If this gentleman will go back to bis ethici^ 
he may, perhaps, discover the truth of what JuniH 
says. Thai no otUward tprarmp eon reach the mM 
The tortures of the body may be introduced, tjT 
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y of ornament or illustration, to represent those 
the mind ; bat, strictly, there is no similitude 
iween them : they we totally different, both in 
sir cause and operation. The wretch who suffers 
30 the rack i» merely passive : but, when the 
nd is tortured, ic is not at the command of any 
twaixl power ; it is the sense of guilt which con- 
tntes the punishment, and creates that torture, 
th which the guilty mind acts upon itself. 
^, He misquotes what Junius says of conscience, 
1 makes the sentence ridiculous, by making il 
own. 

So much for composition. Now for fact. Junius, 
)eem8, has mistaken the duke of Bedford. His 
ce had all the proper feelings of a father, though 
took care to suppress the appearance of them. 
t it was au occasion, one would think, on which 
need not hai^e been ashamed of his grief; on 
ich less fortitude would have done him more 
lonr. 1 can conceive, indeed, a benevolent mo- 
i for his endeavouring to assume an air of trap- 
llity in his own family ; and I wish I could dis- 
'er any thing, in the rest of his character, to 
tify my assigning that motive to his behaviour. 
t is there no medium ? Was it necessary to ap* 
ir abroad, to ballot at the India- House, and 
ike a public display, though it were only of an 
Mrent insensibility ? I know we are treading on 
ider ground ; . and Junius, I am convinced, does 
t wish to urge this question farther. Let the 
mds of the duke of Bedford observe that humble 
nice which becomes their situation. They should 
ioUect, that there are still some facts in store at 
dch human nature would shudder. I shall be 
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understood by those whom it concerns, when I say, 
that these facts go farther than to the duke.* 

It is not inconsistent to suppose, that a man may 
be quite indifferent about one part of a charge, yet 
severely stung with another ; and though he feels 
no remorse, that he may wish to be revenged. The 
charge of insensibility carries a reproach, inde^, 
but no danger with it. Junius had said. There are 
others who would assassinate, Modestus, Icnowiog 
his man, will not suffer the insinuation to be di- 
vided, but fixes it all upon the duke of Bedford. 

Without determining upon what evidence Junius 
would choose to be condemned, I will venture to 
maintain, in opposition to Modestus, or to Mr. 
Rigby (who is certainly not Modestus) or any of the 
Bloomsbury gang, that the evidence against the 
duke of Bedford is as strong as any presumptive 
evidence can be. It depends^ upon a combioatiou 
of facts and reasoning, which require no confirma- 
tion from the anecdote of the duke of Marlborough. 

• Withhi a fortnight after lord Tavistock'g death, the 
venerable Gertrude had a rout at Bedford house. The 
good duke (who had only sixty thousand pounds a year) 
ordered an inventory to be taken of his son's wearing'ap' 
parel, down to his slippers, sold them all, and put the 
money in his pocket. The amiable marchioness, tbodui 
at such brutal, unfeeling avarice, gav« the vidua of tiw 
clothes to the marquis's servant, out of her own piUM* 
That incomparable woman did not long survive her but* 
band. Whea«she died, the duchess of Bedford treated h« 
as the duke had treated his only son : she ordered emy 
gown and trinket to be sold, and podceted the moMy* 
These are the monsters whom sir William Draper oobm 
forward to defend. May Opd protect me firom doiqg enf 
thing that may require such defence, or to deserve lu^ 
flriendihip. 
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aecdote was referred to, merely to show how 
i great roan may be to receive a great bribe ; 
Modestus could read the original, he would 
lat the expression oniy not accepted^ was, 
ly, the only one in our language that exactly 
he case. The bribe offered to the duke of 
trough was not refused. 
iDot conclude without taking notice of this 

gentleman's learning, and wishing he had 
8 a little more of it. When he accidentally 
limself so near speaking truth, it was rather 
of him to leave out the non potuisse re/ellL 
ands, the jntdet JuBcopprobria may be divided 

between Mr. Rigby and the duke of Bed- 
Mr. Rigby, I take for granted, will assert his 

I right to the modesty of the quotation, and 

II the opprobrium to his grace. 

Philo Junius. 

XXX. 

"(9 the Printer of the Public Advertiser. 

October 17, 1709. 
lot wonderful that the great cause in which 
antry is engaged, should have roused and en- 
1 the whole attention of the people. I rather 
! the generous spirit with which they feel and 
:beir interest in this important question, than 
them for their indifference about any other, 
the constitution is openly invaded, when the 
Iginal right of the people, from which all laws 
their authority, is directly attacked, inferior 
ices naturally lose their force, and are suf- 
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fered to pass by withoat pmiishmeiifc or olMerffA' 

tioo. The present miiustry are as singularly mark' 

ed by their forttme, as their crimes. Instead o 

atoning for their former conduct, by any wise oi 

popolar measure y they have foqndy in the enormit; 

of one fact, a cover and defence for a series of mes 

suresy which must have been fatal to any other ad 

ministration. I fear we are too remiss in obsernD] 

the whole of their proceedings. Struck with tbi 

principal figure, we do not suffidently mark in wha 

manner the canvass is filled np. Yet surely Ui 

not a less crime, nor less fatal in its consequeoees 

to encourage a flagrant breach of the law, by a mi 

litary force, than to make use of the forms of par 

liameut to destroy the constitution. — Tde niiniirtr 

seem determined to give us a choice of di^caltief 

and, if possible, to perplex us with the multitude c 

their offences. The expedient is worthy of th 

duke of Grafton. Bat though he has preserved 

gradation and variety in his measures, we slioul 

remember that the principle is uniform. Dictate 

by the same spirit, they deserve the same attentloi 

Tlie following fact, though of the most alarinio 

nature, has not yet been clearly stated to the pit 

tic ; nor have the consequences of it been sol 

dently understood. — Had I taken it up at an eaiik 

period, I should have been accused of an uncaodit 

malignant precipitation, as if I watched for an in 

fsur advantage against the ministry, and would H 

allow them a reasonable time to do their dit] 

They now stand without excuse. Inatead.ofen 

ploying the leisure they have had, in a strict 00 

mination of the offence, and pvuishing the ofendeR 

they seem to have considered that indulgence at 
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security to them ; that, with a little time and ma- 
nagement, the whole affair might be buried in si- 
leoce, and utterly forgotten. 

A m^or general* of the army is arrested by the 
sherififii officers for a considerable debt. He per- 
suades them to conduct him to the Tilt-yard, in St. 
Jameses Park, under some pretence of business, 
which it imported him to settle before he was con- 
fined. He applies to a serjeaut, not immediately on 
duty, to assist, with some of hb companions, in 
forouring his escape. He attempts it. A bustle en- 
sues. The bailiffs claim their prisoner. 
- An officer of the guards,f not then on duty, takes 
part in the affiiir, applies to the lieutenant % com- 
manding the Tilt-yard guard, and urges him to turn 
out his guard to relieve a general officer. The lieu- 
tenant declines interfering in person, but stands at 
a distance, and suffers the business to' be done. The 
officer takes upon himself to order out the guard. 
In a moment they are in arms, quit their guard, 
march, rescue the general, and drive away the 
sherifi^s officers, who, in vain, represent their right 
to the prisoner, and the nature of the arrest. The 
soldiers first conduct the general into the guard- 
room, then escort him to a place of safety, with 
bayonets fixed, and in all the forms of military 
triumph. I will not enlarge upon the \'arioa8 cir- 
cumstances which attended this atrocious proceed- 
ing. The personal injury received by the cheers of 
the law, in the execution of their duty, may, per- 
haps, be atoned for by some private compensation. 

* Mi^or-fenentl Ganael. 
t Lieutenant Dodd.. % Lieuteaant Oarth. 
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I consider nothing but the woand which 1 
given to the law itself, to which no remedy 
applied, no satisfaction made. Neither is i 
^n to dwell upon the misconduct of thi 
concerned, any farther than is necessary 
the behaviour of the ministry in its true 
would make every compassionate allowanc 
infatuation of the prisoner, the false and 
discretion of one officer, and the madnesi 
ther. I would leave the ignorant soldien 
out of the question. They are certainly 
guilty ; though -they are the only persons if 
yet suffered, even in the appearance of punh 
The fact itself, however atrocious, is not t 
dpal point to be considered. It might hi 
pened under a more regular government, i 
gnards better disciplined than ours. T 
questicm is. In what manner have the 
acted 06 this extraordinary occasion ? A 
officer calls upon the king's own guard, 
tually on duty, to rescue him from the lav 
country : yet, at this moment, he is in « 
no worse than if he had not committed a 
equally enormous in a civil and military \ 
lieutenant upon duty designedly quits hi 
and suffers it to be drawn out by anothi 
for a purpose, which he well knew (as we 
lect from an appearance of caution, wb 
makes his behaviour the more criminal) 
the highest degree illegal Has this gentlei 
called to a court martial to answer fop his 
No. Has it been censured ? No. Has i 
any shape inquired into ? No. Another li 

* A few of them were confined. 
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not upon duty, nor even in his regimentato, is 
daring enough to order out the king^ guard, over 
which he had properly no command, and engagei 
them in » violation of the laws of his country, per^ 
haps the roost singular and extravagant that ever 
vas attempted. What punishment has he suiered ? 
Literally none. Supposing he should he prosecuted 
at common law for the rescue ; will that circum* 
stance, from which the ministry can derive no 
merit, excuse or justify their suffering so flagrant a 
breach of military discipline to pass by unpunished 
and unnoticed ? Are they aware of the outrage 
affered to their sovereign, when his own proper 
gnard is ordered oat to stop, by main force, tlie 
eiecution of his laws ? What are we to conclude 
from so scandalous a neglect of their duty, but that 
they have other views,, which can only be answered 
by ttcuring the attachment of the guards? The 
mi Ater would hardly be so cautious of offending 
them, if he did not mean, in due time, to call for 
their assistance. 

With respect to the parties themselves, let it be 
observed, that these gentlemen are neither yonny 
officers, nor very young men. Had they belonged 
to the unfledged race of ensigns, who infest our 
streets, and dishonour our public places, it might, 
perhaps, be sufficient to send them back to that dis- 
d^ne from which their parents, judging lighUj 
from the maturity of their vices, had removed them 
|oo soon. In this case, I am sorry to see, not so 
much the folly of youths, as the spirit of the corps, 
and the connivance of government* I do not ques- 
tion that there are many brave and worthy officers 
in the regipaents of guards. But considering them 

. VOL. I. I 
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as a oorpcy I fear, it will be founds that they an 
neither good soldien nor good snlvjects. Far be it 
horn me to insinuate the most distant reflection 
upon the army. On the contrary, I honoar aad 
esteem the profession ; and, if these gentlemen were 
better soldiers, I am sure they would be better snb- 
jects. It is not that there is any internal vice or 
defect in the profession itself, as regulated in this 
country, but that it is the Hpirit of this partknlar 
corps to despise their profession : and that, while 
they vainly assome the lead of the army, they make 
it matter of impertinent comparison, and triumph 
over the bravest troops in the world (I mean oar 
marching regiments) that they, indeed, stand upon 
higher ground, and are privileged ta neglect the la- 
borious forms of military discipline and duty. With- 
out dwelling longer upon a most invidious subject, 
iMShall leave it to military men, who have seen a 
service more active than the parade, to determine 
whether or no I speak truth. 

How far this dangerous spirit has been encouraged 
by government, and to what pernicious purposes it 
may be applied hereafter, well deserves our most 
serious consideration. I know, indeed, that, when 
this affair happened, an affectation of alarm rap 
through the ministry. Something must be done to 
save appearances. The case was too flagrant to be 
passed by absolutely without notice. But how have 
they acted ? instead of ordering the officers con- 
cerned (and who, strictly speaking, are alone guilty), 
to be put under arrest, and brought to trial, ttey 
would have it understood, that they did their doty 
completely, in confining a seijeant and four private 
soldiers, until they should be demanded by the ciril 
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power : so that while the officers, who ordered or 
permitted the thing to be done, eiscaped without 
oenBiire» the poor men, who obeyed these orders, 
who, in a military view, are no way responsible for 
wlnit they did, and who, for that reason, have been 
dbciiarged by the civil magistrates, are the only ob- 
jects whom the ministry have thought proper to ex- 
pose to punishment. They did not venture to bring 
even these men to a court martial, because they 
knew their evidence would be fatal to some persons 
whom they were determined to protect ; otherwise, 
I doubt not, the lives of these unhappy, friendless 
soldiers, would long since have been saciificed with- 
out scruple, to the security of their guilty officers. 
I have been accused of endeavouring to inflame 
the passions of the people. Let roe now appeal to 
their-. nnderstanding. If there be any tool of admi- 
nistration, daring enough to deny these facts, or 
shameless enough to defend the conduct of the mi- 
nistry, let him come forward. I care not under 
what title he appears. He shall find me ready to 
mountain the truth of my narrative, and the justice 
of my observations upon it,, at the hazard of my 
utmost credit with the public. 
- Under the most arbitrary governments, the com- 
mon administration of justice is suffered to take its 
coarse. The subject, though robbed of his share in 
the legislature, is still protected by the laws. The 
political freedom of the English constitution was 
OQce the pride and honour of an Englishman. The 
dvii equality of the laws preserved the property, 
sod defended the safety of the subject. Are these 
glorious privileges the birthright of the people, or 
are we only tenants at the will of the ministry ? 
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But that I know there U a spirit of reristance in the 
beartii of my coantrymen ; that th^ y yalne life, not 
by itfi conveniences, but by the independence and 
dignity of their condition ; I should, at this mo- 
ment, appeal only to their discretion. I should per- 
suade them to banish from their minds all memory 
of what we were ; I should tell them this is not a 
Ume to remember that we were Englishmen ; and 
give it, as my last advice, to make some early agree- 
ment with the minister, that, since it has pleased 
him to rob us of those political rights, which once 
distinguished the inhabitants of a country where 
honour was happiness, he would leave us at least 
the humble, obedient security of dtizens, and gra- 
ciously condescend to protect ua In our submission. 

Junius. 

XXXI. 

To the Printer of the Public Advertiser. 

SIR, November ]4^ 1769* 

^Fbe variety of remarks which have been made 
upon the last letter of Junius, and my own opinion 
of the writer, who, whatever may be his faults, is 
certainly not a weak man, have induced me to exa- 
mine, with some attention, the subject of that let- 
ter., I could not persuade myself, that, while he 
had plenty of important materials, he would hare 
taken up a light or trifling occasion to attack the 
ministry ; much less could I conceive, that it was 
his intention to ruin the officers -concerned in the 
rescue of general Gansel, or to injure the gencnl 
himself. These are little objf?ct8y und oui no way 
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coutribute to the great purposes he seems to have 
in i^ew, by addressing himself to the public. With- 
out coosideriDg the ornamented style he has adopt- 
edy I determined to look farther into the matter, 
before I decided upon the merits of his letter. The 
finrt step I took was to inquire into the truth of 
the facts ; for, if these were either false or misre- 
presented, the most artful exertion of his under- 
standing, in reasoning upon them, would only be 
a disgrace to him. Now, sir, I have found evecy 
drcnmstance stated by Junius to be literally true. 
—General Gansel persuaded the bailiflfs to conduct 
him to the parade, and certainly solicited a corpo- 
ral, and other soldiers, to assist him in making his 
escape. Captain Dodd did certainly apply to cap- 
tain Garth for the assistance of his guard. Captain 
Garth declined appearing himself, but stood aloof, 
while the other took upon him to order out the 
king's guard, and by main force rescued the general. 
It is also strictly true, that the general was escort- 
ed by a file of musqueteers to a place of security. 
These are facts, Mr. Woodfall, which I promise you 
BO gentleman in the guards will deny. If all or any 
of them are false, why are they not contradicted by 
the parties themselves? However secure agidnst 
military censure, they have yet a character to lose; 
and, surely, if they are innocent, it is not l)eneath 
them to pay some attention to the opinion of the 
public. 

The force of Junius's observations upon these 
fitets cannot be better marked, than by stating and 
refuting the ol^ections which have been made to 
then. One writer says, " Admitting the officers 
haveoffiended, they lure punishable at common law ; 
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and will yon have a British subject puuished twice 
for the same offence?" I answer, that they have 
committed two offences, both very enormons, and 
violated two laws^ The rescue is one offence, the 
flagrant breach of discipline another ; and hitherto 
it does not appear that they liave been puuislied, 
or even censured for either. Another gentlemaa 
lays much stress upon the calamity of the case; 
and, instead of disproving facts, appeals at once to 
the compassion of the public. This idea, as well 
as the insinuation, that depriving the partia 0f 
their commissions would be an ir^ury to their credi- 
tors, can only refer to general Gansel. The other 
officers are in no distress ; therefore, have no claim 
to compassion : nor does it appear that their cre- 
ditors, if they have any, are more likely to be satis- 
fied by their continuing in the guards. ' But this 
sort of plea will not hold in any shape. Compas- 
aion to an offender, who has grossly violated the 
laws, is, in effect, a cruelty to the peaceable sub- 
ject whq has observed them : and, even admitting 
the force of any alleviating circumstances, it is 
ueverthelesH true, that, in this instance, the royal 
compassion has interposed too soon. The legal and 
proper mercy of a king of England may remit the 
punishment, but ought not to stop the trial. 

Besides these particular objections, there luo 
been a cry raised against Junius, for his malice and 
injustice in attacking the ministry upon an event 
which they could neither hinder nor foresee. This, 
I must affirm, is a false representation of his aiKn- 
ment. He lays no stress upon the event itself, as a 
ground of accusation against the ministry, but 
dwells entirely upon their subeequent coudoct. He 
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does not say that they are answerable for the of- 
fence, bot for the scandalous neglect of their duty, 
in sniferiug anofience so flagrant to pass by with- 
out notice or inquiry. Supposing them ever so re- 
gardless of what they owe to the public, and as in- 
different about the opinion, as they are about the 
interests of their country, what answer, as officers 
of the crown, will they gire to Junius, when he aska 
them, ** Are they aware ai the outrage offered to 
their sovereign, when his own proper guard is or- 
dered out to stop, by main force, the execution of 
his law9?" ^^^ when we see a ministry giving 
such a strange, unaccountable protection to the 
officers of the guards, is it unfair to suspect that 
they have some secret and unwarrantable motives 
for' their conduct ? If they feel themselves injured 
by such a suspicion, why do they not immediately 
clear themselves from it by doing their duty ? For 
the honour of the guards, I cannot help expressing 
another suspicion, that if the commanding officer 
had not received a secret injunction to the contrary, 
he would, in the ordinary ctfurse of his business, 
hare applied for a court martial to try the two sub- 
alterns ; the one for quitting his guard, the other 
for taking upon him the command of the guard, 
and employing it in the manner he did. I do not 
mean to enter into, or defend, the severity with 
which Junius treats the guards. On the contrary, 
I will suppose, for a moment, that they deserve a 
very different character. If this be true, in what 
Hg^t will they consider the conduct of the two 
subalterns, but as a general reproach and disgrace 
to the whole corps ? And will they not wish to see 
them censured, in a military way, if it were only 
for the credit ao4 discipline of the teis>iiifi.TA.l 
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Upon the wbole, sir, the ministry seem to me to 
have taken a very improper advantage of the good- 
nature of the pnbltc, whose humanity, they found, 
coondered nothing in tliis affair but the distress of 
general Oansd. 'fbey would persuade us, that it 
was ool^ a coaoioii reiicue by a few disorderly sol- 
diers, and not the formal, deliberate act of the kingfs 
guard, headed by an officer; and the public has 
&llen into the deception, I think, therefore, we 
are obliged to Junius for the cave he has taken to 
inquire into the facts, and for the |ust commentary 
with which he has given them to the woiid. For 
my own part, I am. as unwilling as any asau to load 
the unfortunate ; but really, sir, the precedent, with 
respect to the guards, is of a most important na- 
ture, and alarming enough (considering the «onfle^ 
ifnences with which it may lie attended) to deserve 
• parliamentary inquiry. When the guards are 
daring enough, not only to violate their own disd* 
pline, but publicly, and,' with the most atrocious 
Tiolence, to stop the execution of the laws, and 
wh^n such extraordinary offences pass with imp*- 
ttity, believe me» sir, the precedent strikes <leep. 

Philo JuNrvs* 

XXXII. 
• To the Printer ttf the Puhtic Advertieer, 

SIR* M«Tember IS, rrfl#. 

I ADMIT the dmm of a gentlenan, who publishes in 
the Gazetteer under the name of Modestus. He hai 
some right to expect an answer from me ; though^ 
I think, not so much frem the merit «r import- 
ance of his objections, as from my own voluntary 
engagement. I bad a reason for not taking notice 
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iiim sooner, which, as he is a candid person, 1 
iere, be will think sufficieot In my first letter, 
lok for granted, from the time which had elapsed, 
i there was no intention to censure, or even to 
t the persons concerned in the rescue of general 
nael : bnt Modestns having since either affirmed, 
strongly insinuated, that the offenders mi|^ 
1 be brought to a legal trial, any attempt Id 
lodge the cause, or to prejudice the mindf 
a)ury, or a court-martial, would be highly im- 

\ man more hostile to the ministry than I an, 
«ld not so often remind them of their duty. If 
$ duke of Grafton will not perform the duty of 
I station, why is he minister ? I will not descend 
a scurrilous altercation with any man ; but tUe 
I subject too important to be passed over with 
snt indifference. If the gentlemen, whose con- 
ct is in question, are not brought to a trial, the 
ke of Grafton shall hear from me agidn. 
rhe motives on which I am supposed to have 
Cen up this cause, are of little importance, con- 
led with the facts themselves, and the observa- 
118 I have made upon them. \1^thout a vatn 
>fession of integrity, which in these times might 
(tly be suspected, I shall show myself, in effect, 
friend to the interests of my countrymen ; and 
ive it to them to determine, whether I am niovad 
a personal malevolence to three private gentk- 
m, or merely by a hope of perplexing the lm- 
stry ; or whether I am animated by a just tmd 
iiourable purpose of obtiuning a satisfactiun to 
e laws of this country, equal, if possible, to the 
>lation they have suffei^ Jiwius. 

i2 
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Ta U§ Grace Ike Duit of Cr^flt 

HY LORD, HDTembe 

TBouan mj opinion or roar g^nce'a ini 
bat little kSecied bf the coyaesa with 
Kcdrad Mr. VughAu'ii propo«&ls, I eoi 
jaa lome credit for joav discretion. 
tiir opportunity of displayiug a ceitaii 
of which fOD had not been aaapeclei), aK 
in the right to make Mc of it. By lajii 
derate etock of reputntiOii, yoa opdoobti 
to provide for the fnture necesailies of 
racter, thai, with aD,honoiiral>le reaiet 
record, you might safely iudulge yoor f 
jteld to a biTODrite ioclinalion niih seci 
;oa bare discovered yoor parposes loo i 
Instead of the modest rewrre of liclDe, 1 
Bt the tennagant chaslitj' of a prude, w 
tier passioDi with distinctioD, and pra 
lover for a rape, while she solicits tbf 
braen of another. 

Yoar cheek tarns pale: for a guill- 
tella Ton, yon aie amlooe. Come fo 
rirtooas minister, and lell the world 
lereat Mr. Hloe has been recommend 
tnordinar; a mark of bis m^esly's 
was the price of the patent lie has b 
what hononralde purpose the purchr 
beOD applied. Nothing leu Ihsq n 
conld pay colonel Burgoyue's expeu 
Do 70a dare to prosecute such 
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/anghan, while you are basely setting «p the royal 
Mtrouage to auction ? Do you dare to complain 
)f an attack upon your own honour, while you are 
ielling the favours of the crown, to raise a ^nd for 
orruptiug Che morals of the people ? And do yon 
hink It is possible such enormities should escape 
irithout impeachment ? It is, indeed, highly y«iir 
iilerest to maintain the present house of commoas. 
Haring sold the nation to you in gross, they will na- 
loobtedly protect you in the detail ; for, while they 
)9ttrouisc your crimes, they feel for their own. 

Junius. 

XXXIV. 
To pu Grace the Duke of Orajtan, 

KY LORD, December 19, HtQ, 

[ FIND, with some surprise, that you are not sup- 
ported as you deserve. Your most determined ad- 
POfCates have scruples about them, which you are 
inaoquainted with; and though there be nothing 
too hazardoss for your grace to engage in, there are 
SQme things too infamous for the vil^c prostitute 
of a newspaper to defend.* In what other man- 
aer shall we account for the profound, submisrive 
lilence which you and your friends have observed 
ipon a charge which called immediately for the 

* From the publication of ttie preceding to this date, not 
me word was aaid in defence of the duke of Gnfton. 
Bat vice and impudence soon recovered themselves, and the 
oAe of the royal favour was openly avowed and defended. 
Vf e acknowledge the piety of St James's, but what is be- 
some of its morality ? 
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(dearest refotatioiiy and wouM have Justified the se^' 
verest measares of resentment ? I did not attempt' 
to blast your character fay an Indirect, ambignoii* 
hisinvation ; hnt candidly stated to yon a pkdn htcx^ 
which struck directly at the istcgrity of a privy-' 
coHBsellor, of a first oonmiissioner of the treasiry, 
and of a leadmg minister, who is supposed to en)oy 
the first share in his nn^esty's confidence.* In 
every One of these capacities I employed the most 
moderate terras to charge you with treachery t» 
your sovereign, and breach of trust in your office. 
I accused you of having sold a patent place in the 
collection of the customs at Exeter to one Mr. Hine, 
who, imable or unwilling to deposit the whole 
purchase-money himself, raised part of it by con* 
tribution, and has now a certahi doctor Brooke 
quartered upon the salary for one hundred pounds 
a year. No sale by the candle was ever conducfed 
with greater formality: I affirm, that the price at 
which the place was knocked down (and which, I 
have good reason to think, was not less than thiee 
thousand five hundred pounds) was, with your con- 
sirance and consent, paid to colonel Burgoyne, to 
reward him, I presume, for the decency of his de-' 
portment at Preston ; or to reimburse him, perhaps, 
for the fine of one thousand pounds, which, for 
that very deportment, the court of king^ bench 
thought proper to set upon him. It is not often 
that the chief justice and the prime minister are 
so strangely at variance in their opinions of men 
and things. 
I thank God, there is not in human nature a d^* 

* And by the same means pxeterves itt* this hour. 
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free of impudence daring enough to deny the charge 
1 have fixed -upon you. Your courteous secretary,* 
your confidential architect,f are silent as the grave. 
Even Mr. Rigby's countenance fails him. He vio- 
lates bis secoDd nature, and Muriies wlienever he 
lytnlfs of yon. Perhaps the noUe colonel himself 
will rHieve yon. No man Is more tender of his 
leimtation. He is not only nice, but perfectly sore, 
ia every thing that touches his honour. If any 
1UB« for example, were to accave him of taking his 
stand at a gaming>table, and watching, with the so- 
berest attention, for a i^ir opportunity of engaging 
a drunken young nobleman at piquet, he would, 
vadoabtedly, consider it as an infamous aspersion 
apon his character, and resent it like a man of 
hoBOttf. Acquitting him, therefore, of drawing a 
■egahir and splendid subsistence from any nnwor-» 
thy practices, either in his own house, or elsewhere, 
let me ask your grace, for what military merits you 
haire been pleased to reward him with military go« 
ineniBMnt ? He had a regiment of dragoons, which, 
one would imagine, was at least an equivalent for 
any services he ever performed. Besides, he is bat 
a young officer^ considering his preferment ; and, 
eioept in his activity at Preston, not very conspi- 
eooas in his profession. But it seems the sale of a 
dvil employment was not suflBcient ; and military 
governments, which were intended for the support 
of wom-oat veterans^ mast be thrown into the 
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scale, to defray the extensive bribery of a co 

electiou. Are thette the steps you take to « 

your sovereign the attachment of his army? 

what countenance dare you appear in tb 

presence, lirauded, as you are, with the infi 

notorious bieach of trust ? With what coun 

can you take your seat at the treasury-boar 

the council, when you feel that every cir 

whisper is at your expense alone, and stab: 

the heart ? Have you a single friend in pai 

so shameless, so thorooghly abandoned, ae 

dertake your defence ? You know, my k 

there is not a man in either house, whose 

ter, however flagitious, would not be ruined 

ing his reputation with yours; and does i 

heart inform yon that you are degraded be 

condition of a Q)an, when you are obliged 

these insults with submission, and even t 

me for my moderation ? 

We are told, by the highest judicial ai 
t^at Mr. Vaughan's * offer to purchase the i 

* A little before the puUication of this and the: 
letter, the duke of Grafton had comm^iced a pi 
af ainst Mr. Samuel Vaughan, for endeavouring t 
his integrity, by an ofESer of five thousand poundi 
tent place in Jamaica. A rule to sliow cause wh) 
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of a patent place in Jamaica (which he was other- 
wise sufficientiy eotitled to) amounts to a high mis- 
demeanor. Be it so : and if he deserves it, let him 
be pnnished. Bat the learned judge might have 
had a fairer opportnnity of displaying the powerft 
of his eloquence. Having delivered himself, with 
so much energy, upon the criminal nature and dan- 
geroos consequences of any attempt to corrnpt a 
man in yonr grace's station, what would he have 
said to the minister himself, to that very privy 
counsellor, to that first commissioner of the trea- 
sury, who does not wait for, but impatiently so- 
licits, the touch of corruption ; who employs the 
meanest of his creatures in these honourable ser- 

atde and scandalous. If a man, standing under the relation 
of an officer under the king, or of a person in whom the 
king puts confidence, or of a minister, takes money fbr the 
vie of that confidence the king puts in him, he basely Ike- 
trays the king; he basely betra3r8 his trust. If the kfaig 
sold the office, it would be acting contrary to the trust the 
constitution bad reposed in him. The constitution does 
not intend the crown should sell those offices to raise a re- 
venue out of them. Is it possible to hesitate, whether this 
would not be criminal in the duke of Grafton ; contrary to 
his duty as a privy-counsellor, contrary to his duty as a tdi- 
niater, contrary to his duty as a subject ? His advice should 
be free, according to his judgment. It is the duty of his 
office; he hath sworn to it" Notwithstanding all this, the 
duke of Grafton certainly sold a patent place to Mr. Hine, 
for three thousand five hundred pounds. If the house of 
epnunona had done their duty, an4 impeached the duke fbr 
this breach of trust, how wofUlly must poor honest Mona- 
field have been puxsled 1 His embarrassment would have 
•flbrded the most ridiculous scene that was ever exhibited. 
To save the Judge firom this perplexity, and the duke from 
■impeachment, the prosecution agunst Vaughan was imme- 
diately dropped. 
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vicet; and, forgetting the geniafi and fidelity of his 
secretary, descends to apply to his house-builder (or 
assistance ? 

This affair, my lord, will do iofioite credit to 
gOFerument, if, to clear yrmr diaracter, you shovll 
think proper to bring it into the house of lords, m 
into tlie court of king's bench. But, my lord, yot 
dare not do either. ' Junius. 

XXXV. 

To the Primer of the Public AdvertUer. 

SIR, December 19, 1769* - 

When the complaints of a brave and poweifiil 
people are observed to increase in proportion to the 
wrongs they have suffered ; when, instead of sinking 
into submission, they are roused to resistance, the 
-time will soon arrive, at which every inferior con^ 
deration must yield to the security of the soverdgn, 
and to the general safety of the state. There is a 
moment of difficulty and danger, at which flatteqr 
and falsehood can no longer deceive, and simplidty 
itself can no longer be misled. L£t us suppose k 
arrived : let us suppose a gracious, well-intentioDed 
prince made sensible, at last, of the great duty he 
owes to his people, and of his own disgraceful sitii^ 
tion : that he looks round him lor assistance, and 
asks for no advice, but how to gratify the withd 
and secure the happiness of his subjects.. In tbew 
circumstances, it may be matter of curious tpem^ 
lotion to consider, if an honest man were pca*mit- 
t^d to approach a king, in what terms be wmdd 
address himself to his sovereign. Let it be 4nia- 
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ginedy no matter how improbable, that the first 
pr^dkre against his character is removed; that 
the ceremonious difficnlties of an aodience are mt* 
mounted ; that he feels himself animated by the 
purest and most honourable aflfections to his king 
and country ; and that the great person whom he 
addresses, has spirit enough to bid him spealc freely, 
and understauding enough to listen to him with at- 
tention. Unacquainted with the vain impertinence 
of forms, he would deliver his sentiments with 
dignity and firmness, but not without respect. 

Sir, — It is the misfortune of your life, and ori- 
ginally the cause of ex'ery reproach and distress 
which has attended your government, that yon 
should never have been acquainted with the lan- 
guage of truth, until you heard it in the compla&ntB 
of your people. It is not, however, too late to cor* 
rect the error of your education. We are still in^ 
dined to make an indulgent allowance for the per* 
nidons lessons you received in your youth, and to 
ibrm the most sanguine hopes from the natural 
benevolence of your disposition.* Vfe are far from 

• The plan of the tutelage and future dominion over the 
hefar mppmnaaX, laid many yean ago, at CarUon-Houae, ba- 
tmten the prineess dowager and her favourite* the earl of 
Bttfee, was as groia and palpable as that which was concerted 
be^een Anne of Austria and cardinal Mazarine, to goyem 
Lovds the Fourteenth, and, in effect, to prdk>ng Jiis mino- 
zity nntU the end d their lives. That prinee had stroog 
ntural parts, and used frequently Co Uush for hisown i^ 
aaranee and want of education, which had been wilftiUy 
umliMilsil by his mother and her minion. A little expcri- 
•Beet, howiever, soon showed him how shamefully hehadbeen 
treated, «id for what infSuncnu purposes he had been kept 
in IgnonttMi Our great Bklward, too, at aa eaxly p«*od» 
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thinking you capable of a direct, deliberati 
to invade those original rights of your sni 
which all their civil and political libertie 
Had it been possible for us to entertain a 
■0 dishonourable to your character, we sh> 
since have adopted a style of reraoustn 
distant from the humility of complaint, 
trine inculcated by our laws. That the kkt^ 
no wrong, is admitted without reluctance, 
parate the amiable, good-natured prince 
folly and treachery of his servants, and tl 
virtues of the man from the vices of his 
ment. Were it not for this just dUtinctioi 
not whether your majesty's condition, o: 
the English nation, would deserve most t 
mented. I would prepare your mind for 
able reception of truth by removing every 
offensive idea of personal reproach. Your 
Aty wish for nothing, but that, as they an 
able and affectionate enough to separate ] 
son from your government, so you, in yc 
should distinguish between the conduct w 
eomes the permanent dignity of a king. 



: 



iMd sense enough to understand the nature of tt 
ion between his abandoned mother and the detc 
timer. But, since that time, human nature, '« 
serve, is greatly altered for the better. Dowage 
^laste, and minions may be honest. When it wa 
to settle the present king's household, as prince 
it is weU known that the earl of Bute was forced 
dinet contradiction to the late king's indination. 
tbm salient point ftom which all the mischieft and 
4ii the present reign took life and motion. Pros 
meat, lord Bute nerer suffered the prince of Walt 
oat of his sight. Weneed not look fisrtii 
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which serves only to promote the temporary iu- 
terest and miserable ambition of a minister. 

Ycra ascended the throne with a declared, and, I 
doobt DOty a sincere resolution of giving uniyersal 
salis&ction to your subjects. You found them 
pleased with the novelty of a young prince, whose 
coontenance promised even more than his words ; 
and loyal to you, not only from principle, but pas- 
sion. It was not a cold profession of allegiance £o 
the first magistrate, but a partial, animated attach*- 
ment to a favourite prince, the native of their 
country. They did not wait to examine your con- 
duct nor to be determined by experience, but gave 
yon a generous credit for the future blessings of 
yonr reign, and paid you in advance the dearest 
tribnte of their affections. Such, sir, was once the 
disposition of a people, who now surround your 
throne with reproaches and complaints. Do justice 
to yonrself. Banish from your mind those unwor- 
thy opinions, with which some interested persons 
have laboured to possess you. Distrust the men 
who tell you that the English are naturally light 
and inconstant; that they complain without a 
canse. Withdraw your confidence equally from all 
parties ; from ministers, favourites, and relations ; 
and let there be one moment in your life, in which 
you have consulted your own understanding. 

When you affectedly renounced the name of 
Englishman, believe me, sir, you were persuaded, 
to pay a very ill-judged compliment to one part of 
yonr subjects, at the expense of another. While 
the natives of Scotland are not in actual rebellion, 
they are undoubtedly entitled to protection: nor 
do I mean to condemn the policy of giving some 
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eticcnrageBient to the norcltr of tbelr aflhA 
the honse of HRDOTer. I am ready to li 
every thing from their new-born leal, end A 
fdture Bieadineu ol Ibeir oIlegiBnce j but, hi 
they hare no claim to joai ftmour. Ta 
them with & determined predikctloD lad cam 
In exclusion of yonr English enbjects, who 
yonr fuuilj, and, in apile of treachery and 
lion, have snpparted It upon the Ihroae, il 
lake too groaa eren for the DTimspectiog gei 
of yoath. In thia error we see a capital t 
of the moat obTions rules of policy and pr 
We trace it, honerer, to an original biai 
edticatiim, and are ready to allow for yon 

To the same early inflnence we attribnte 
yon hare deacended to take a share, not onl; 
narrow riewa and interesH of particular ] 
hnt In the fiUiiJ malignity of their pasdoi 
your accession to the throne, the whole ay 
Soremment was altered, not from wisdom i 
beratioD, bat because it had been adopted 
predecessor. A little personal motive of pii 
resentment was sulBcient to remove (he aM 
vanlsofthecrotm;* but it is not in thltc 
dr, that such men can be diahtnonred 
frowns of a kinf[. They were dismissed, bi 

>t he disgraced. Withootenteringinto si 
n of the merits of the peaoe, we i 
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serve, \u the imprudent hurry with which the first 
•Teitares from France were accepted* in the coD- 
dnct of the negotiatton, and terms of the treaty, 
the strongest marks of that precipitate spirit of 
ooocessiooy with which a certsun part of your 8ob« 
jecfs ba?e been at all times ready to purchase a 
peace with the oatnral enemies of this country. 
On pour part we are satisfied that every thing 
was honourable and sincere ; and, if England was 
cold to France, we doubt not that your miO^ty 
was equally betrayed. The conditions of the peace 
'Were matter of grief and surprise to your subjects, 
but not the immediate cause of their present dit- 
oontent. ^ 

Hitherto, sir, you had been sacrificed to the pre« 
jadices and passions of others. With what firmness 
will you bear the mention of your own ? 

A man, not very honourably distinguished in 
the world, commences a formal attack upon your 
davourite, considering nothing but how he might 
best expose his person and principles to detestation, 
and the national character of his countrymen to 
contempt. The natives of that country, sir,.are af 
much distinguished by a peculiar character, as by 
yonr majesty's favour. Like another choeeii peo- 
ple, they have been conducted into the land of 
plenty, where they find themselves effectually mark- 
ed, and /livided from mankind. There is hardly 
a period at which the most irregular character may 
not be redeemed, llie mistakes of one sex^ad a 
retreat in patriotbm, those of the other in devo- 
tion. Mr. Wilkes brought with him into pilltici 
the same liberal sentiments by which his private 
oondnct had been directed ; and seemed to think. 



same latitude was allowed him in the choi 
political principles, and in the spirit of mai 
them. I mean to state, not entirely to dei 
conduct. In the earnestness of his zeal, he 
some unwarrantable insinuations to esci 
He said more than moderate men could 
but not enough to entitle him to the h< 
your majesty's personal resentment. The 
I'oyal indignation, collected upon him, ser 
to illuminate, and could not consume. / 
by the favour of the people on the one i 
heated by persecution on the other, his v\ 
sentiments changed with his situation. H 
nous at first, he is now an enthusiast. Th 
bodies warm with opposition, the hardest 
in collision. There is a holy mistaken zei 
litics as well as religion. By persuading 
we convince ourselves. The passions are 
and create a maternal affection in the mini 
forces us to love the cause for which we si 
this a contention worthy of a king ? Are 
sensible how much the meanness of the cai 
an air of ridicule to the serious difficul 
which you have been betrayed ? The da 
of one man has been now, for many years, 
object of your government; and, if .then 
any thing still more disgraceful, we have 
such an object the utmost influence of tb 
tive power, and every ministerial artifice, 
without success. Nor can you ever succee 
he should be imprudent enough to forfeit 
tection of those laws to which you owe yon 
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or unless your miuister should persuade you to 
make it a question of force alone, and try the whole 
strength of government in opposition to the people. 
The lessons he has received from experience will 
probably guard him from such excess of folly ; and, 
in your majesty's virtues, we find an uuquestion- 
aUe assurance, that no illegal violence will be at- 
tempted. 

Far from suspecting you of so horrible a deftign, 
we would attribute the continued violation of the 
laws, and even this last enormous attack upon the 
^ital principles of the constitution, to an ill-advised, 
UBwortfay, personal resentment. From one false 
step you have been betrayed into auother ; and, a» 
the cause was unworthy of you, your ministers were 
determined that the prudence of the execution 
should correspond with the wisdom and dignity of 
the design. They have reduced you to the neces- 
sity of choosing out of a variety of difficulties; to a 
^tuation so unhappy, that you can neither do wrong 
without ruin, or right without affliction. These 
worthy servants have undoubtedly given you many 
dttgular proofs of their abilities. Not contented 
with making Mr. Wilkes a man of importance, they 
have judiciously transferred the question from the 
rights -and interests of one man, to the most im* 
portant rights and interests of the people; and 
forced your subjects, from wishing well to the cause 
of an individual, to unite with him in their own. 
Let them proceed as they have begun, and your ma. 
jeity need not doubt that the catastrophe will do 
no dishonour to the conduct of the piece. 

The circumstances to which you are reduced will 
not admit of a compromise with the English nation. 
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UndcetalM, qualifying mnunica will dl^l 
gOTeniment still more tban open riolen 
iritboot sMiefj'iBg Ibe people, irill excite H 
(eQ]|it. Tbey bave too miicb aoderiiaiii 
■pirit to accept of an indirect Batiifaotion 
red lujuiy. Notiiing less than a repeal, i 
la Ibe reitoluiion itself, can beal the worn 
has beeu giveu to tbe conetitalioii, nor 
tbing less be accepted.^ 1 can readily b«li 
there is an iaSnence bo fficient to recall th 
dons vole. Tbu house of commou Que 
coorider their duly to the crown na parw 
•11 oilier DbUgationg. To at tbef are onljr 
for an accidental exiutence, and hare Jui 
ferred tLeit gratltade from tbeir parenta 
benefactors ; from lbo<e who gare them 
(be mioiater, from whose benevoleoce tb 
tbe coniforta and pleasures of their poUl 
who bus taken the tenderest care of their 
and relierca their necessities wilhottt < 
Ibdr delicacy. But, if It were possible far 
tegritytobe degraded loncondition sovU 
ject, that, compared wiib it, tbe preseni 
lion tbey stund in is a state of honour and 
consider, sir, in what manner yon will al 
proceed. Can you conceive thai tbe peopi 
Gonntry will long submit to be governed bj 
ble a liou^e of commons } It is not in the 
human society that any form of govcrnmeol 
drcnmGtauoeB, can long be pieserTcd. In < 
geDerul contempt of the people is as fatal 
detestation. Sucb, I am persoaded, won 
7 effect of any base conccieion mai 
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oaeasure would not be accepted, it remains for you 
ko'decide> whether yon will, at any hazard, support 
I let of men who have reduced you to this unhappy 
lUemniay or whether you will gratify the united 
nrUbes of the whole people of England, by dissolving 
the parliament. 

Tailing it for granted, as I do very sincerely, that 
foo have personally no design against the constitu- 
tion, nor any view inconsistent with the good of 
foar subjects, I think you cannot hesitate long upon 
the choice which it equally concerns your interests 
md your honour to adopt. On one side, you hazard 
the affection of all your English subjects ; you re- 
linquish every hope of repose to yourself, and you 
lodanger the establishment of your family for ever. 
All this you venture for no object whatsoever; or 
0Mr such an object as it would be an affront to you 
to name. Men of sense will examine your conduct 
irith suspicion ; while those, who are incapable of 
comprehending to what degree they are injured, af- 
iict yon with clamours equally insolent and un- 
iMaiiing. Supposing it possible that no fatal strug- 
1^ should ensue, you determine, at once, to be un- 
happy, without the hope of a compensation, either 
from interest or ambition. If an English liing be 
iMted or despised, he mutt be unhappy : and this, 
perhaps, is the only political truth which he ought 
to be convinced of, without experiment. But, if 
the English people should no longer confine their 
fwentment to a submissive representation of their 
wrongs ; if, following the glorious example of their 
•Dcestors, they should no longer appeal to the crea- 
ture of the constitution, but to that high Being who 
gave them the rights of humanity, whose gifts it 

VOL. I. K 
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were sacrilege to surrender, let me ask yoo, nr, 
upon what part of your siilgects would you rely for 
assistance ? 

The people of Ireland hare been uniformly plin* 
dered and oppressed. In return, they give you everf | 
day fresh marks of their resentment. They despise 
the miserable goTcmor* yon have sent them, be- 
cause he is the creature of lord Bute : nor is it from 
any natural confusion in their ideas, that they are 
so ready to confound the original of a king with the 
disgraceful representation of him. 

The distance of the colonies would make it im- 
possible for them to take an active concern in yoor 
affairs, if they were as well affected to your govern- 
ment as they once pretended to be to your persoo. 
They were ready enough to distinguish between 
you and your ministers. They complained of an act 
of the legislature, but traced the origin of it no 
higher than to the servants of the crown : they 
pleased themselves with the hope that their sove- 
reign, if not favourable to their cause, at least was 
impartial. The decisive personal part you took 
against them has effectually banishcil that first di- 
stinction from their minds.*!* They consider yon as 

* Viscount Townshend, sent over on the plan of beisg re> 
udent governor. The history of his ridiculous administxar 
tion shall not be lost to the public. 

t In the king's speech of November 8th, 1766, it was de- 
clared, '* That the spirit of faction had broken out aflresh in 
some of the colonies, and, in one of them, proceeded to acti 
of Tiolence and resistance to the execution of the laws ; 
that Boston was in a state of disobedience to all laws and 
government, and had proceeded to measures' subversive of 
the constitution, and attended with circumstances that ma- 
nifested a disposition to throw off their dependence on Oieat 
Britain." 
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united with your servants against America ; and 
know how to distinguish the sovereign and a venal 
parliament on one side, from the real sentiments of 
the English people on the other. Looking forward 
to iodependeDce, they might possibly receive you 
for their king: bnt, if ever you retire to America, 
be assured they will give yt^u such a covenant to 
digest as the presbytery of Scotland would have 
been ashamed to offer to Charles the Second. They 
left their native land in search of freedom, and 
found it in a desert. Divided as they are into a 
thousand forms of policy and religion, there is one 
point in which they all agree : they equally detest 
the pageantry of a king, and the supercilious hypo- 
crisy of a bishop. 

It is noty then, from the alienated affections i>f 
Ireland or America that you can reasonably look for 
assistance ; still less from the people of England, 
who are actually contending for their rights, and 
In this great question are parties against you. Yon 
are not, however, destitute of every appearance of 
•support; you have all the Jacobites, Non-jurors, 
Roman Catholics, and Tories of this country, and 
all Scotland, without exception. Considering from 
.what family yon are descended, the choice of your 
friends has been singularly directed ; -and truly, sir, 
if you had not lost the Whig interest of England, I 
-should admire your dexterity in turning the hearts 
of your enemies. Is it possible for you to place 
any confidence in men, who, before they are faith- 
ful to you, must renounce every opinion, and be- 
.. tray every principle, both in church and state, 
. which they inherit from their ancestors, and are 
confirmed in by their education ? whose numbers 
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are so Inconsiderable, that they bare long dncebeen 
obliged to give up the principles and language 
which distinguish them as a party, and to fight 
under the banners of their enemies ? Their zeal 
begins with hypocrisy, and must conclude in trea- 
chery. ' At first they deceive — at last they betray. 

As to the Scotch, I must suppose your heart and 
understanding so biassed, from your earliest infoncy, 
in their favour, that nothing less than your own 
misfortunes can undeceive you. You will not ac« 
cept of the uniform experience of your ancestors ; 
and, when once a man is determined to believe, the 
very absurdity of the doctrine confirms him in bis 
faith. A bigotted understanding can draw a proof 
of attachment to the house of Hanover, from a 
notorious zeal for the house of Stuart, and find an 
earnest of future loyalty in former rebellions. Ap* 
pearances are, however, in their favour : so strongly, 
indeed, that one would think they had forgotten 
that you are their lawful king, and had mistaken 
you for a pretender to the crown. Let it be ad« 
mitted, then, that the Scotch areas sincere in their 
present professions, as if you were, in reality, not 
an Englishman, but a Briton of the North. You 
would not be the first prince, of their native coun* 
try, against whom they have rebelled, nor the first 
whom they have basely betrayed. Have you for* 
gotten, sir, or has your favourite concealed from 
you, that part of our history, when the unhappy 
Charles (and he, too, had private virtues) fled from 
the open, avowed indignation of his English sub- 
jects, and surrendered himself at discretion to the 
good faith of his own countrymen ? Without look- 
ing for support in their affectiona aa sul^ects^ he 
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applied only to their honour, as gentlemen, for 
protection. They received him, as they would 
yoor majesty, with bows, and smiles, and false- 
hood V and kept him, until they had settled their 
bargain with the English parliament ; then basely 
sold their native king to the vengeance of his ene- 
mies. This, sir, was not the act of a few traitors, 
but the deliberate treachery of a Scotch parliament^ 
lepresenting the nation. A wise prince might draw 
from it two lessons of equal utility to himself. On 
one sidf , he might learn to dread the undisguised 
resentment of a generous people, who dare openly 
assert their rights, and who,^ in a just cause, are 
ready to meet their sovereign in the fi,eld. On the 
other side, he would be taught to apprehend some* 
thing far more.^rmidable; a fawning treachery, 
agunst which no prudence can guard, no courage 
can defend. The insidious smile upon the chee^ 
would warn him of the canker in the heart. 

From the uses to which one part of the army has 
been too frequently applied, yoif have some reason 
to expect that there are no services they would re- 
fuse. Here, too, we trace the partiality of your 
understanding. You take the sense of the army 
from the conduct of the guards, with the same 
justice with which you collect the sense of the peo- 
ple from the representations of the ministry. Your 
marching regiments, aW, will not make the guards 
their example, either as soldiers or subjects. They 
feel, and resent, as they ought to do, that invaria- 
ble, undistinguishing favour with which the guards 
are treated ;• while those gallant troops, by whom 

* The number of commisrioned officers in the guards are 
to the marf^in|( regiments as one to eleven ; tbe n^n^ber of 

K2 
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ereiy hta&rdaaa, erery iaborknu aerrtee h per- 
formed, are left to perish in garrisons abroad, or 
pine in quarters at home, neglected and for^tteo. 
If they had no sense of the great original daty they 
owe their country, their resentment would operate 
BlLe patriotism, and leave your cause to be defended 
by those on wliom you have lavislied the rewards 
and honours of their profession. The prstoriait 
bands, enervated and debauched as they were,, had 
still strength enough to -awe the Roman popujace; 
but when the distant legions took the alarm,' they 
marched to Rome, and gave away the empire. 

On this side, then, which ever way you turn your 
eyes, you see nothing but perplexity and distress. 
You may determine to support the very ministry 
who have reduced your affairs to this deplorable 
situation ; you may slielter yourself under the forms 
of a parliament, and set your people at defiance ; but 
be assured, sir, that such a resolution would be as 
Imprudent as it would be odious. If it did not 
immediately shalce your establishment. It would rob 
you of your peace of mind for ever. 

On the other, how different is the prospect! 
How easy, how safe and honourable, is the path 
before you ! The English nation declare they are 
grossly injured by their representatives, and solicit 

reiEiments given to the guards, compared with those given to 
the line, is about three to one, at a moderate eomputatiao; 
consequently, the partiality in Ikvour of the guards to ai 
thirty-three to one. So much for the officers. The private 
men have four-pence a-day to sulnist cm, and five hnndnd 
lashes if they desert. Under this pumshment they ft«> 
quently expire. With these encouragements. It ii supposed, 
they may be depended upon, whenever a eertahi perno 
thinks it neeassaiy tobatdMir hisfMlow-tublceCs. 
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your majesty to exert your lawful prerogatire, and 
give them an opportunity of recalling a trust, which 
they find has been scandalously abused. You are 
not to be told, that the power of the house of com- 
mons is not original, but delegated to them for 
the welfare of the people, from whom they received 
It* A question of right arises between the consti* 
tuent and the representative body. By what au- 
thority shall it be decided ? Will your majesty in- 
terfere in a question, in which you have, prop^ly, 
Bo immediate concern ? It would be a step equally 
odious and unnecessary. Shall the lords be called 
upon to determine the rights and privileges of the 
commons ? I'iiey cannot do it, without a flagrant 
breach of the constitution. Or, will you refer it to 
the judges ? They have often told your ancestors, 
that the law of parliament is above them. What 
part then remains, but to leave it to tlie people to 
determine for themselves ? They alone are injured ; 
and, since there is no superior power to which the 
cause can be referred, they alone ought to de- 
termine. 

I do not mean to perplex you with a tedious ar- 
gument upon a subject, already so discussed, that 
inspiration could hardly throw a new light upon it. 
There are, however, two points of view in which it 
particularly imports your majesty to consider the 
late proceedings of the house of commons. By de- 
priving a subject of his birth-right, they have attri- 
buted to their own vote an authority equal to an 
act of the whole le^slature ; and though, perhaps, 
Bot with the same motives, have strictly followed 
the example of the long parliament, which first de- 
eiared the regal office useless, -and soon after^ with 
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as little ceremony, dissolved the boose t 

The same pretended power which robs an 

subject of hiu birth-right, may rob an £n|^ 

of his crown. In another view, the reaol 

the honse of commons, apparently not so di 

to your majesty, is still more alarming to y 

pie. Not contented with divesting one ma 

right, they have arbitrarily conveyed that 

another. They have set aside a return ai 

withont daring to censure those oflScers w 

particularly apprised of Mr. Wilkes's incap£ 

only by the declaration of the house, bat ( 

by the writ directed tatbem, and who, nev< 

returned him as duly elected. They have 

the minority of votes, the only criterion \ 

our laws judge of the sense of the peo{ 

have transferred the right of election fron 

lective to the representative body; and 

acts, taken separately or together, they ha 

tialiy altered the original constitution of t 

of commons. Versed, as your majesty unt 

is, in the English history, it cannot easily es 

how much it is your interest, as well as yov 

prevent one of the three estates frqm en* 

upon the province of the other two, or 

the authority of them all. When once the 

parted from the great constitutional line 

all their proceedings should be directed, 

answer for their future moderation ? Or 

surance will they give you, that, when 

trampled itpon their equals, they will su 

superior ? Your majesty may learn here 

nearly the slave and tyrant are allied. 

Some of your council, more candid thai 
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admit the abandoned profligacy of the present house 
of commonSy but oppose their dissolntiooy upon ao 
opinioD, I confess, not very unwarrantable, that 
their successors would be equally at the disposal of 
the treasury. I cannot persuade myself that the na- 
tion will have profited so little by experience. But, 
if that opinion were well founded, you might then 
gratify bur wishes at an easy rate, and appease the 
present clamour against your government, without 
offering any material injury to the favourite cause 
of corruption. 

You have still an honourable part to act. Tho 
affecUons of your subjects may still be recovered. 
But, before yon subdue their hearts, you must gain 
a noble victory over your own. Discard those lit* 
tie, personal resentments, which have too long di« 
rected your public conduct. Pardon this man the 
remainder of his punishment ; and, if resentment 
still prevails, make it, what it should have been 
bng since, an act, ndt of mercy, but of contempt. 
He will soon fail back into his natural station; a 
silent senator, and hardly supporting the weekly 
eloquence of a newspaper. The gentle breath of 
peace would leave him on the surface, neglected and 
unremoved. It is only the tempest that lifts him 
from his place. 

Without consulting your minister, call together 
your whole coundl. Let it appear to the. public 
that you can determine and act for yourself. Come 
forward to your people. Lay aside the wretched 
formalities of a king, and speak to your sulgects 
with the spirit of a man, and in the language of a 
gentleman. Tell thefai you have been fatally de- 
esived^ The adcnowledgment will be no disgrace^ 



bat nilher ui hononr, to four nnderti 
them TOD are determined to remote i 
complaint iignin!<t your gartrtmieat; 
give your confidence to no man who 
■rsB the conHdi^nce of your Kntqects ; i 
themselves to determine, by their co 
tnre elcrciion, whether or no It be, 1 
general itme of the nation, that the 
been arbitrarily iovaded by the ppei 

wiU then doJDBtice to Ibelr represen 
ibemselrel. 

Tliefle sentimenlR, sir, and the B 
conveyed in, may be offenaive, perl 
they Bre new to you. Accnslonied to 
of conrticn, yon measure their affe 
vehemence of their expressiona ; at 
ODiy praise you tndiffereully, you adn 
cerity. But this is not a time to tri 
fortune. They deceive you, sir, wh( 
yon hare many friends, whone aSeciif 
ed apon a principle of personal attai 
fir«( fonndation of friendship is not 
conferring benefits, but the equalit; 
they are received, and may be return 
tune which made yon a king, forbade 
friend, tt is a law of nature, which < 
Iniad with impanity. The miBlalieii 
looks for friendship, will End a favo 
that faronrite the ruin of his alfiiirs. 

The people of England are loyal tc 
Hanover; not from a vun preference 
toaoother, but from a'couvlctlou, t 
blifhment of that family was dcccmm 
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port of their civil and religious liberties. This, sir, 
is a principle of allegiance equally solid and ra- 
tional ; fit for Englishmen to adopt, and well worthy 
of your majesty's encouragement. We cannot long 
be deluded by nominal distinctions. The name of 
Stuart, of itself, is only contemptible ; armed with 
the sorereign authority, their principles are formi- 
dable. The prince who imitates their conduct, 
should be warned by their example ; and, while he 
plumes himself upon the security of his title to the 
crown, should remember, that, as it was acquired 
by one resolution. It may be lost by another. 

Junius. 
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LETTER XXXVI. 
To his Grace the Duke of Grafton, ~ 

MY LORD, February 14, i;70. 

If I were personally your enemy, I might pity and 
forgive yon. You have ev«ry claim to compassion 
that can arise from misery and distress. 'I'he cou> 
dition yon are reduced to would disarm a private 
enemy of his resentment, and leave no consolation 
to the most vindictive spirit, but that such an ob. 
ject as you are would disgrace the dignity of re- 
venge. But, in the relation you have borne to this 
country, yon have no title to indulgence; and if I 
had followed the dictates of my own opinion, T 
never should have allowed you the respite of a mo> 
ment. In your public character, you have injured 
every subject of the empire ; and though an indivi. 
dual is not authorised to forgive the injuries done to 
society, he is called upon to assert his separate 
share in the public resentment. 1 submitted, how- 
ever, to the judgment of men, more moderate, per- 
haps more candid, than my/Self. For my own part, 
I do not pretend to understand those prudent formt* 



of decorum, those gfDlle ruleaofdlsc 
some mcu eadeaTour to unile witb I] 
(he grtucst and moil hazEtrdoai itBa 
Iq the defeucc of an hoDonrable CHDse 
» dedsive pan. I shoald acorn (o pr 
tnie retreat, or to keep terras nilh a 
lerres do measures with tlie public. 
atgect submiuioa of descrling Wn pa 
of dauger, nor even the sacred* sbieli 
■hould protect him. I would purane 
life, and trf the last exertion of my a 
serre the perishable infamy of his na 
it immortal. 

What then, my lord? Is this the e 
sacrifices you have made to lord But 
aad to your own unfortunate ambitlo 
tfaii yon abandoned your earliest fr 
wannest conneiioDS of your youlli, 
honourable engagements by which 
cited, and might have acquired, the' 
country ? Hare you secured uo recom 
a. waste of honour? Unhappy mat 
wilt receive the common deserter i 
Without a client to flatter, without a 
sole you, and with only one compai 
honest house of Bloomsbnry, you m 
into a dreadful solitude. At the mos 
of life you most quit the busy scetii 
yourself from the world, if yon woal 
the wretched rtm^ns of a milled rep 
vices operate like age, bring on disi 

• ■Sacro inmutre timan. Every 
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time, and in the prime of youth leave the character' 
broken and exhausted. 

Yet your conduct has been mysterious, as well as 
contemptible. Where is now that firmness, or obs- 
tinacy, so long boasted of by your friends, and* ac- 
knowledged by your enemies ? We were taught to 
expect that you would not leave the ruin of this 
country to be completed by other hands, but were 
determined either to gain a decisive victory over 
the constitution, or to perish bravely, at least, 
behind the last dike of tlie prerogative. You knew 
the danger, and might have been provided for it. 
You took sufficient time to prepare for a meeting 
with your parliament, to confirm the mercenary 
fidelity of your dependents, and to suggest to your 
sovereign a language suited to his dignity at least, 
if not to his benevolence and wisdom. Yet, while 
the whole kingdom was agitated with anxious ei^- 
pectation upon one great point, you meanly evaded 
the question, and, instead of the explicit firmness 
and decision of a king, gave us nothing but the 
misery of a ruined* grazier, and the whining piety 
of a methodist. We had reason to expect, that no- 
tice would have been taken of the petitions which 
the king had received from the English nation; 
and although I can conceive some personal motives 
for not yielding to them, I can find none, in ^x>mmon 
prudence or decency, for treating them with con- 
tempt. Be assured, my lord, the English people 
will not tamely submit to this unworthy treatment. 
They had a right to be heard ; and their petitions. 



• There was something wonderfully pathetic in the men- 
tion of the homed cattle. 
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if not granted, deserved to be considered. What- 
ever be the real views and doctrines of a court, tbe 
sovereign should be taught to preserve some forms 
of attention to his subjects ; and, if he will not re- 
dress their grievances, not to make them a topic of 
jest and mockery among lords and ladies of thebe<l 
chaml)er. Injuries may be atoned for and forgiven ; 
but insults admit of no compensation. They de- 
gi>ide the mind in its own esteem, and force it to 
recover its level by revenge. This neglect of the 
petitions was, however, a part of your original plau 
of government ; nor will any consequences it has ' 
produced account for your deserting yortr sove- 
reign, in the midst of that distress, in which yon and 
your* new- friends have involved him. One would 
think, my lord, you might have taken this spirited 
resolution before you had dissolved the last of those 
early connexions, which once^ even in your own 
opinion, did honour to your youth ; before you had 
obliged l()rd Oranby to quit a serrice he was at- 
tached to ; before you had discarded one chancellor, 
and killed another. To what an abject condition 
hare you laboured to reduce the best of princes, 
when the unhappy man, who yields at last to such 
personal instance and solicitation, as never can be 
fairly employed against a subject, feels himself de- 
graded by his compliance, and is unable to surrive 
the disgraceful honours which his g^racious sove- 
reign had compelled him to accept ! He was a man 
of spirit, for he had a quick sense of shame, and 
death has redeemed his character. I know yonr 
grace too well to appeal to your feelings upon this 

• The Bedford party. 
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; but there i« another heaiiy not yet, I hope, 

calloQS to the touch of homaoity, to which it 
; to be a dreadful iessoa for efer.* 
•Wf my lord, let us consider the iitaatioa to 
li you have conducted, and in which you have 
Ifht it advisable to abaodoB, your royal ma- 

Whenever the people have complidued, and 
ing better could be said in defence of the mea- 

of government, it has been the fashion to 
er us, though not very faiily, with an appeal 
e private virtues of your sovereign ; ** Has be 
to relieve the people, sun'cndered a consider- 
part of his revenue? Has he not made the 
« independent, by fixing them in their places 
ife ?" My lord, we acknowledge the gracious 
liple which gave birth to these concessions, 
have noihing to regret, but that it has never 
adhered to. At the end of seven years, we 
oaded with a debt of above five hundred thou- 
pounds upon the civil list ; and now we see 
chancellor of Great 3ritain tyrannically forced 
of his office, not for want of abilities, not for 
. of integrity, or of attention to his duty, but 
lelivering his honest opinion in parliament, 

the greatest constitutional question that has 
n since the revolution. We care not to whose 
ite viitues yoo appeal. The theory of such a 
mment is falsehood and mockery ; the practice 
ipressiou. You have laboured then (though, 
ifess, to no purpose) to rob your master of the 

The most secret particular of this detestable transaction 
in due time be given to the public The people shall 
- what kind of man they haye to deal with. 
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only plausible answer that ever was giveB in de- 
fence, of his government — of the opinion which the 
people had conceived of his personal hononr and 
integrity. The. duke of Bedford was more mode- 
rate than your grace : he only forced his master to 
violate a solemn promise made to ao individual ;* 
but you, my lord, have successfully ex^nded your 
advice to every political, every moral engagement, 
that could bind either the magistrate or the man. 
The condition of a king is often miserable ; but it 
required your grace's abilities to make it contempt- 
ible. You will say, perhaps, that the faithful ser- 
vants, in whose hands you have left him, are able 
to retrieve his honour, and to support his govern- 
ment. Yon have publicly declared, even since your 
resignation, that you approved of their measures, 
and admired their conduct, particularly that of the 
earl of Sandwich. What a pity it is, that, with all 
this appearance, you should think It necessary to 
separate yourself from such amiable companions ! 
You forget, my lord, that, while you are lavish in 
the praise of men whom you desert, yon are pub- 
licly opposing your conduct to your opinions, and 
depriving yourself of the only plausible pretence 
you had for leaving your sovereign overwhelmed 
with distress. I call it plausible; for, in truth, 
there is no reason whatsoever, less than the frowns 
of your master, that could justify a man of spirit 
for abandoning his post at a moment so critical and 
important. It is in vain to evade tl>e question : if 
you will not speak out, the public have a right to 
judge from appearances. We are authorised to 

• Mr. Stuart M<Kenne. 
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conclude, that you either differed from your col- 
leagues, whose measures you still affect to defeud, 
or that you thought the administration of the king's 
affairs do longer tenable. You are at liberty to 
choose between the hypocrite and the coward. 
Yoar best friends are io doubt which way they shall 
incline. Your country unites the characters, and 
gives yon credit for them both. For my own part, 
I see nothing inconsistent in your conduct. You 
began with betraying the people ; you conclude 
with betraying the king. 

In your treatment of particular persons, you have 
preserved the uniformity of your character. £veii 
Mr. Bradshaw declares, that no man was ever so ill 
used as himself. As to the provision* yon have 
made for his family, he was entitled to it by the 
house he lives in. The successor of one chancel- 
lor might well pretend to be the rival of another! 
It is the breach of private friendship which touches 

* A pension of 15002. per annum, insured upon the four 
one half per cent*, (he was too cunning to trust to Irish 
security) for the lives of himself and his sons.. This gentle- 
man, who, a very few years ago, was clerk to a contractor for 
forage, and afterwards exalted to a petty post in the war 
offiee, thought it necessary (as soon es he was appointed 
teiacttary to the treasury) to take that great house in Lin< 
ooln'a-Inn-fleids, in which the earl of Northington bad re- 
sided, while he was lord high chancellor of Great Britain. 
As to the pension, lord North very solemnly assured the 
house of commons, that no pension was ever so well 
deserved as Mr. Bradshaw's. N. B. Lord Camden and sir 
J^Bcey Amherst are not near so well provided for : and 
sir Edward Hawke, who saved, the state, retires with two 
thousand pounds a-year on the Irish establishment, froiB 
which he, in fact, receives less than Mr. Bradshaw's pe»> 
sk>n. 

b2 
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Mr. Bradsbaw; and, to say thetrnth, when a man 
of bis rank and alnlities had taken so active a part 
In your affairs, he onght not to have been let down 
at last with a miserable pension of fifteen hundred 
pounds a-year. Cdond Lnttrell, Mr. Onslow, and 
governor Bnrgoyne, were equally engaged with you, 
and have rather more reason to complain than Mr. 
Bradshaw. These are men, my lord, whose friend' 
ship yon should have adhered to on the same prin- 
ciple on which yon deserted lord Rockingham, lord 
Chatham, lord Camden, and the duke of Portland. 
We can- easily account for your violating your en- 
gagements with men of honour ; but why should 
you betray your natural connexions ? Why sepa- 
rate yourself from lord Sandwich, lord Gower, and 
Mr. Rigby; or leave the three worthy gentlemen 
above-mentioned to shift for themselves ? With all 
the fashionaUe indulgence of the times, this conn- 
try does not abound in characters like theirs ; and 
you may find it a very difficult matter to recruit the 
black catalogue of your friends. 

The recollection of the royal patent yon sold to 
Mr. Hine, obliges me to say a word in defence of a 
man, whom you have taken the most dishonourable 
means to injure. I do not refer to the sham pro- 
secution which you affected to carry on againHt 
him. On that ground, I doubt not, he is prepared 
to meet you with tenfold recrimination, and set you 
at defiance. The injury you had done him affects 
his moral character. You knew that the offer to 
purchase the reversion of a {dace, which has here- 
tofore been sold under a decree of the court of 
chancery, however imprudent in his situation, 
would no way tend to cover him with that sort of 
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guilt which you wished to fix upon him in the eyes 
t>f the world* Yon laWared then, by every species 
di false suggestion, and even by publishing coiui- 
terfeit letters, to have it understood, that he had 
proposed terms of accommodation to you, and had 
offered to abandon his principles, his party, and his 
friends. You consulted your own breast for a cha- 
racter of consummate treachery, and gave it to the 
public for that of Mr.Vaughan. I think myself 
obliged to do this justice to an injured man, be- 
oanse I was deceived by the appearances thrown 
out by your grace, and hare frequently spoken of 
his conduct with indignation. If he really be, what 
I think him, honest, though mistaken, he will be 
happy in recovering his reputation, though at the 
expense of his understanding. Here I see the mat- 
ter is likely to rest. Your grace is afraid to carry 
on the prosecution. Mr. Hine keeps quiet posses- 
sion of the purchase ; and governor Burgoyue, re- 
lieved from the apprehension of refunding the 
money, sits down, for the remainder of his life, 
it^amoua and ceMeiUed, 

I believe, my lord, I may now taife my leave of 
you for ever. You are no longer that resolute 
minister, who had spirit to support the most violent 
measures ; who compensated for the want of good 
and great qualities, by a brave determination (which 
«ome people admired and relied on) to maintain 
himself without them. The reputation of obstinacy 
and perseverance might have supplied the place of 
all the absent virtues. You have now added the 
last negative to your character, and meanly con- 
fessed that you are destitute of the common spirit 
of a man. Retire, then, my lard, and hide your 
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bluftltes from the world ; for, with snch* a load of 
shame, eveu.black may change its colour. 'A mind, 
siM^ as yours, in the solitary hours of domestic 
enjoyment, may still find topics of consolation. 
You may find it in the memory of violated friend- 
ship ; in the afflictions of an accomplished prince, 
whom you have disgraced and deserted ; and in the 
agitatioQS of a great country, driven, by your coun- 
sels, to the brink of desti*ucti<E>n. 

The palm of ministerial firmness is now trans- 
ferred to lord North. He tells us so himself, and 
with the plenitude of the ore roiundo ; * and I am 
ready enough to believe, that,' while he can keep 
his place, he will not easily be persuaded to resign 
It. Your grace was the firm minister of yesterday ; 
lord North is the firm minister of to-day : to- 
morrow, perhaps, his msgesty, in his wisdom, may 
give us a rival for you both. You are too well 
acquainted with the temper of your late allies, to 
think it possible that lord North should be per- 
mitted to govern this country. If we may believe 
common fame, they have shown him their supe- 
riority already. His majesty is, indeed, too gracious 
to insult his subjects, by choosing his first minister 
from among the domestics of the duke of Bedford ; 
that would have been too gross an outrage to the 
three kingdoms. Their purpose, however, is equally 
answered, by pushing forward this unhappy figure^ 
and forcing it to bear the odium of measures, which 
they in ^ality direct. Without immediately appeafw 

• This eloquent person has got as far as the discipline pf 
Demosthenes. He constantly speaks witti pebbles in hli 
mouth, to impTove hl« articulatioB. 
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iug to govern, they possess the power,, aud distri- 
bute tbe emoluments of goveniment, hs they think 
proper. They still adhere to the spirit of that cal- 
culation which made Mr. Luttrell representative of 
Middlesex. Far from regretting your retreat, they 
assure us, very gravely, that it increases the real 
strength of the ministry. According to this way of 
reasoning, they will probably grow stronger and 
more flourishing every hour they exist : for I think 
there is hardly a day passes in which some one or 
other of his majesty's servants does not leave them 
to improve by the loss of his assistance. But, alas ! 
their countenances speak a different language. When 
the members drop off, the main. body cannot be in- 
sensible of its approaching dissolution. Even the 
violence of their proceedings is a signal of despair. 
Like broken tenants, who have had warning to quit 
the premises, they curse their landlord, destroy the 
fixtures, throw every thing into confusion, and care 
iK)t what mi^phief thtfy do to the estate. 

Junius. 

XXXVII. 
To the Printer of the Public Advertiser, 

SIR, • March 19, 1770. 

I BELIEVE there is no man, however indifferent 
about the interests of this counti^, who .will not 
readily confess, that the situation to which we <are 
now reduced," whether it has arisen from the vio- 
lence of faction, or from an arbitrary system of 
government. Justifies tbe most melancholy appre- 
hensions, and calls for tbe exertion of whatever wi»- 
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dom or Figonr is left among as. The kiDg^s answer 
to the remonstrance of the city of London, and the 
measures since adopted by the ministry, amount 
to a plain declaration, that the principle on which 
Jilr. Luttrell was seated in the hoose of commons, 
is to be supported in all its consequences, and car- 
ried to its utmost extent. The same spirit which 
violated the freedom of election, now invades the 
declaration and bill of rights, and threatens to pa- 
nish the subject for exercising a privilege hitherto 
undisputed, of petitioning the crown. The griev- 
ances of-the people are aggravated by insults ; their 
compl^nts not merely dbregarded, but checked by 
authority ; and every one of those acts against which 
they remonstrated, confirmed by the king's decisive 
approbation. At such a moment, no honest man 
will remain silent or inactive. However distin- 
guished by rank or property, in the rights of free- 
dom we are all equal. As we are Englishmen, the 
least considerable man among us has an interest 
equal to the proudest nobleman in the laws and 
constitution of his country, aud is equally called 
upon to make a generous contribution in support of 
them ; whether it be the heart to conceive, the 
understanding to direct, or the hand to execute. It 
is a common cause in which we are all interested, 
in which we should all be engaged. The man who 
deserts it at this alarming crisis, is an enemy to his 
country, and, what [ think of infinitely less import- 
ance, a ti-aitor to his sovereign. The subject, who 
is truly loyal to the chief magistrate, will neither 
advise or submit to arbitrary measures. The city 
of London hath given 4tn example, which, I doubt 
not, will be followed by the whole kingdom* The 
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noble spirit of the metropolis is the life-blood of 
the state, collected at the heart: from that poiut it 
circulates, with health and vigonr, throngh eren' 
artery of the constitution. The time is come when 
the body of the English people must assert thdr 
own canee: conscious of their strength, and ani- 
mated by a sense of their duty, they wiU not sur- 
render their birth-right to ministers, parliaments, 
or kings. The city of London have expressed their 
sentiments with freedom and firmness ; they have 
spoken truth boldly ; and, in whatever light their 
remonstrance may be represented by courtiera, I defy 
the most subtile lawyer in this country to point oat 
a single instance in which they have exceeded the 
troth. Even that assertion which we are told U 
moit offensive to parliament, in the theory of the 
English constitution, is strictly true. If any part of 
the representative body be not .chosen by the peo- 
ple, that part vitiates and corrupts the whole. 1 f 
there be a defect in the-represeotation of the peo- 
ple^ that power, which alone is eqnal to the making 
of the laws in this country, is not complete, and 
the acts of parliament, under that circumstaoce, 
are not the acts of a pure and entire legislature. I 
speak of the theory of our constitution ; and what- 
ever difficulties or inconveniences may attend the 
practice, I am ready to msdntain that, as far as the 
fact deviates from the principle, so far the practice 
is Tidous and corrupt. I have not heard a question 
raised upon any other part of the remonstrance. 
That the principle on which the Middlesex eleetiou 
was determined, is more pemicioas in its efltects 
than either the levying of ship-money by Charles 
tkt First, or the suspending power wmmttd by his 
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SOD, will hardly be disputed by any man who nn- 
der^auds or wishes wdl to the English constitii' 
lion. It is not an act of open violence done by the 
king, or any direct or palpable breach of the laws 
^ attempted by his minister, that can ever endaugei 

b the liberties of this country. Against such a king 

\ or minister the people would immediately take the 

I alarm, and all the parties unite to oppose him 

^ The laws may be grossly violated in particular in- 

■^ stances, without any direct attack upon the whde 

» system. Facts of that kind stand alone ; they are 

^ attributed to necessity, not defended by principles. 

We can never be really in danger, until the forms 
of parliament are made use of to destroy the sub- 
stance of our civil and political liberties ; until par- 
liament itself betrays its tiiist, by contributing to 
establish new principles of government, and em- 
ploying the very weapons committed to it by the 
collective body to stab the constitution. 

As for the terms of the remonstrance, I presume 
it will not* be affirmeil, by any person less polished 
than a gentleman usher, that this is a season for 
compliments. Our gracious king, indeed, is abun- 
dantly civil to himself. Instead of an answer to a 
petition, his majesty very graciously pronounces 
his own panegyric; and I confess that, as far as 
his personal behaviour, or the royal purity of hi» 
intentions, is concerned, the truth of those decla- 
rations, which the minister has drawn up for his 
master, cannot decently be disputed. In every 
other respect, I affirm, that they are absolutely un- 
supported either in argument or fact : I must add, 
too, that supposing the speech wei-e otherwise un- 
exceptionable, it is not a direct answer to the 
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petition of the city. His majesty is pleased to say, 
that he is always ready to receive the request of his 
subjects ; yet the sheriffs were twice sent back with 
an excuse ; and it was certainly debated in council, 
whether or no the magistrates of the city of London 
should be admitted to an audience. Whether the 
remonstrance be or be not injurious to parliament, 
is the very question between the parliament and the 
people, and such a question as cannot be decided by 
the assertion of a third party, however respectable. 
That the petitioning for a dissolution of parliament 
is irreconcileable with the principles of the consti- 
tution, is a 'new doctrine. His majesty, perhaps, 
has not been informed, that the house of commons 
themselves, have, by a formal resolution, admitted 
it to be the right of the subject. His majesty pro- 
ceeds to assure us, that he has made the laws the 
rule of his conduct. Was it in ordering or permit- 
ting his ministers to apprehend Mr. Wilkes by a 
general warrant ? Was it in suffering his ministers 
to revive the obsolete maxim of nullum tempus, to 
rob the duke of Portland of his property, and 
thereby give a decisive turn to a county eleetioo ? . 
Was it in erecting a chamber consultation of sur- 
geons, with authority to examine into and super- 
sede the legal verdict of a jury? Or did his ma- 
jesty consult the laws of this country, when he' per-, 
mitted his secretary of state to declare, that, when- 
ever the civil magistrate is trifled with, a military 
force must be sent for, without the dela/y of a mo- 
fnenty and effectually employed ? Or was it in the 
barbarous exactness with which this illegal, inhu- 
man doctrine was carried into execution ? If his 
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nuyesty had recollected these facts, I tkfaili 
would never have said, at least with any refer 
to the measures of his government, that he 
made the laws the rule of his conduct. To ta 
preserving the affections, or relying on the sn{ 
of his subjects, while he continues to act uponl 
prindples, is, indeed, paying a compliment to 
loyalty, which, I hope, they have too much i 
and understanding to deserve. 

His majesty, we are told, is not only punctv 
the performance of his own duty, but careful b 
assume any of those powers which the constiti 
has placed in other hands. Admitting 'thli 
assertion to be strictly true, it is no way^ti 
purpose. The city of Liondou have not desire 
king to assqme a power placed in other handi 
they had, I shonld hope to see the person 
dared to present such a petition immediatel; 
peached. They solicit their sovereign to 
that constitutional authority which the laws 
vested in him for the benefit of his subjects, 
call upon him to make use of his lawful prerof 
in a case which our lajirs evidently supposed i 
happen, since they have provided for it by tn 
the sovereign with a discretionary power tc 
solve the parliament. This request will, I am 
fideut, be supported by remonstrances from all 
of the kingdom. His majesty will find, at last 
this is the sense of his people; and that it ! 
his interest to support either ministry or p 
ment at the hazard of a breach with the coll 
body of his subjects. That he is king of f 
people, is, indeed, his greatest g^ory. That h 
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loug contiuiie the king of a free people is the second 
wisli that animates my heart. '^Tbe first is, that the 
people may befree^* 

XXXVIII. 
To the Printer of the Public Advertiser. 

sill, AptU3,1770. 

In my last letter I offered yon my 6pinion v6f the 
truth and propriety of his majesty's answer to the 
city of London, considering it merely as the speech 
of a minister, drawn up in his own defence, and 
delivered, as usual, by the chief magistrate. I would 
separate, as much as possible, the king's personal 
character and behaviour from the acts of the present 
government. I wish it to be understood that his 
majesty had, in effect, no more concern in the sub- 
stance of what he said, than sir James Hodges had 
in the remonstrance; and that as sir James, in 
virtue of his office, was obliged to speak the senti- 
ments of the people, his majesty might think him- 
self bound, by the same official obligation, to give 
a graceful utterance to the sentiments of his mi- 
nister. The cold formality of a well-repeated lesson 
is widely distant from the animated expression of 
the heart. 

• When his mi^esty had done reading his speech, the loid 
mayor, &c. had the honour of kissing his miOesty's handi 
after which, as they were withdrawing, his nu\)esty in- 
stantly turned round to his courtiers, and burst out a laughs 

ing. 

Jfero JiddUdf whUe Rome toas hunting, 

JOHN HORNE. 
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'I1i!« distinction, lioweTer, is only true with re« 
spect to tlie measure itself. Tlie consequences of 
it reach beyond the minister, and materially afifect 
his m^esty's honour. In their own nature tbej 
are formidable enough to alarm a man of prudence, 
and disgraceful enough to afflict a man of spirit. A 
subject, whose sincere attachment to his majesty's 
person and family is founded upon rational princi- 
ples, will not, in the present conjuncture, be scru- 
• puloos of alarming, or even of afflicting, his sove- 
reign. I know there is another sort of loyalty, of 
which his majesty has had plenty of experience. 
When the loyalty of Tories, Jacobites, and Scotch- 
men, has once taken possession of an unhappy 
prince, it seldom leaves him without accomplishing 
his destruction. When the poison of their doctrines 
has tainted the natural benevolence of his disposi- 
tion, when their insidious counsels have pormpted 
the stamina of his government, what antidote can 
restore him to his political health and honour bat 
the firm sincerity of bis English subjects ? 

It has not been usual, in this country, at least 
since the days of Charles the First, to see the sove- 
reign personally at variance, or engaged in a direct 
altercation with his subjects. Acts of grace and 
indulgence are wisely appropriated to him, and 
should constantly be peiformed by himself. He 
never should appear but in an amiable light to bis 
subjects. Even in France, as long as any ideas of 
a limited monarchy were thought worth presendng, 
it was a maxim that no man should leave the royal 
presence discontented. They have lost ot re* 
nonnced the moderate principles of their govern- 
ment } and now, when their parliaments venture to 
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Dstrate, the tyrant comes forward, and an- 
9 absolutely for himself. The spirit af th^ 
iut coDStitutioD requires that the king should 
ared ; and the principle, I believe, is tolerably 
3rted by the fact. But, in our political system, 
heory is at variance with the practice, for the 
should be beloved. Measures of greater se- 
f may, indeed, in some circumstances, be neces- 
but the minister who advises should take the 
ition and odium of them entirely upon hiiuBelf. 
lot only betrays his master, but violates the 
. of the English constitution, when he exposes 
bief magistrate to the personal hatred or con- 
t of his subjects. When we speak of the firm- 
of government, we mean an uniform system* of 
ares, deliberately adopted, and resolutely main- 
1 by the servants of the crown ; not a peevish 
ity in the language and behaviour of the sove- 
The government of a weak, irresolute 
.rch, may be wise, moderate, and firm : that 
obstinate, capricious prince, on the contrary, 
be feeble, undetermined, and relaxed. The 
ation of public measures depends upon the 
ter, who is responsible ; not upon the king, 
* private opinions are not supposed to have 
'eight against the advice, of his council, and 
i personal authority should, therefore, never 
erposed in public affairs, lliis, I believe, is 
onstitutional doctrine. But for a moment let 
[>pose It false. Let it be taken for granted, 
D occasion may arise in which a king of Eng- 
ihall be compelled to take upon himself the 
;efui office of rejecting the petitions and cen- 
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suring the conduct of his subjects ; aud let the city ' ^ 
remoiutrance be supposed to have created so ex- "^ 
traordinary an occasion. On this principle, which 
I presume no friend of -administration will dispute, 
let the wisdom aud spirit of the ministry be exa- ^ 
tbined. They advise the king to hazard his dignity, 
by a positive declaration of his own sentiments; 
they suggest to him a language full of severity aud 
reproach. What follows ? When his majesty had 
taken so decisive a part in support of his ministry ' ^1 
and parliament, he had a right to expect from them ' 
a reciprocal demonstration of firmness in their own 
cau)ic, aud of their zeal for his honour. He had 
reason to expect (and such, I doubt not, were the 
blustering promises of lord North) that the personj ! ^ 
whom he had been adrised to charge with having < 
failed in their respect to him, with having injured ' ? 
parliament, and violated the principles of the con- 1 
stitution, should not have been permitted to escape ' p 
without some severe marks of the displeasure and f 
vengeance of parliament. As the matter stands, 
the minister, after placing his sovereign in the most *' 
unfavourable light to his subjects, an^ after at- ^ 
tempting to fix the ridicule and odium of his own ^ 
precipitate measures upon the royal character, leaves 
him a solitary figure upon the scene, to recall, if he 
can, or to compensate, by future compliances, for 
one unhappy demonstration of ill-supported firm- 
ness and ineffectual resentment. As a man of spirit, 
his migesty cannot but be sensible, that the lofty 
terms in which he was persuaded to reprimand the 
city, when united with the silly conclusion of 
the business, resembled the pomp of a mock tra- 
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gedy, where the most pathetic sentiments, and 
even the sufferings of the hero, are calculated for 
derision. 

Such have been the boasted firmness and con- 
sistency of a minister, * whose appearance in the 
house of commons was thought essential to the 
king's service^ whose presence was to influence 
every diiasion ; who had a voice to persuade, an 
eye to penetrate, a gesture to command. The re- 
putation of these great qualities has been fatal to 
his friends. The little dignity of Mr. Ellis has 
been committed. The mine was sunk; combusti- 
bles were provided; and Welbore Ellis, the Guy 
Faux of the fable, waited only for the signal of 
command. All of a sudden the country gentlemen 
discover how grossly they have been deceived : the 
minister's heart fails him ; the grand plot is de- 
feated in a moment ; and poor Mr. Ellis and his 
motion taken into custody. From the event of 
Friday last, one would imagine that sonie fatality 
hung over this gentleman. Whether he makes or 
suppresses a motion, he is equally sura of dis- 
grace. But the complexion of the times will suffer 
no man to be vice- treasurer of Ireland with impu- 
Hity.f 

* This graceful minister is oddly constructed. His 
tongue is a little tck> big for his mouth, and his eyes a 
gXMtt deal too big for their sockets. Every part odf his 
person sets natural proportion at defiance. At this present 
writing his head is supposed to be much too heavy for his 
shoulders. 

t About this time the courtiers talked of nothing but 
a bill of pains and penalties against the loti. mayor and 
sheriib* or impeachment at the least. Little Mannikin 
Ellis told the king, that if the business were left to hU 
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I do not mean to express the smallest ai^ 
the minister's reputation. He acts separate 
himself, and the most shameful incoosistenc 
perhaps be no disgrace to him. But when the 
reign, who represents the mi^^'^^y o^ ^^^ ^^ 
pears in person, his dignity should be suppi 
the occasion should be important; the plai 
considered ; the execution steady and cons 
My zeal for his majesty's real honour comp 
to assert, that it has been too much the syst 
the present reign, to introduce him personally 
to act for or defend his seiTants. They pei 
him to do what is properly their business, ai 
sert him in the midst of it. Yet this is an i 
venience to which he must for ever be ex| 
while he adheres to a ministry divided among 
selves, or unequal in credit and ability to the 
tasic they have undertaken. Instead of res 
the mterposition of the royal personage as tl 
resource of government, their weakness g 
them to apply it to every ordinary occasion, 8 
render it cheap and common in the opinion 
people. Instead of supporting their master 
look to him for support ; and for the emoln 
of remaining one day more in office, care no 



msnagement, he would engage to do wonders, 
thought very odd that a business of so much impi 
should be entrusted to the most contemptible littli 
of machinery in the whole kingdom. His hones 
however, was disappointed. The minister took i 
and, at the very instant that little Ellis was go 
open, sent him an order fo sit down. ^ their i 
nimous threats ended in a ridiculous vote of cenan 
a still more ridiculous address to the king. 
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nuch his sacred character is prostituted and dU- 
nonoared. 

If 1 thought it possible for this paper to reach 
he closet, I would venture to appeal at once to his 
mlesty's judgment. I would ask him, but in the 
iiost respectful terms, " As yon 'are a young miut^ 
dr, who ought to have a life of happiness in piro- 
(pect ; as you are a husband, as you are a father, 
[your filial duties, I own, have been religiously per- 
brmed) is it bona fide for your interest or your ho- 
iQur, to sacrifice your domestic tranquillity, and to 
lire in a perpetual disagreement with your people, 
merely to preserve such a chain of beings as North, 
Barrington, Weymouth, Gowcr, Ellis, Onslow, 
fligby, Jerry Dyson, and Sandwich ? Their very 
names are a satire upon all government ! and I defy 
the gravest of your chaplains to read the catalogue 
without laughing." 

For my own part, sir, I have always considered 
iddresscs from parliament as 'a fashionable, un^ 
meaning formality. Usurpers, idiots, and tyrants, 
bsve been successively complimented with almost 
the same professions of duty and affection. But 
)el OS suppose them to mean exactly what they pro- 
fess, liie consequences deserve to be considered. 
KUher the sovereign is a man of high spirit and 
4vigerous ambition, ready to take advantage of the 
treachery of his parliament, ready to accept of the 
ivrrender they make him of the public liberty ; or 
he is a mild, undesigning prince, who, provided 
they indulge him with a little state and pageantry, 
would of himself intend no mischief. On the font 
fupposition, it must soon be decided by the sword, 
whether the constitution should be lost or preserved. 

VOL. II. c 
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O^ the second, a prince, no way qualified fdr Uie 
execution of a great and hazardous entexprise, aud 
.without any determined object in view, may nerer- 
tbeless be driyen into such desperate measures, as 
. inay lead directly to his ruin ; or disgrace himself 
by a shameful fluctuation between the extremes of 
violence at one moment, and timidity at another. 
The minister, perhaps, may have reason to be satis- 
fied with the success of the present hour, and. with 
the profits of his employment. He is the tenant of 
the day, and has no interest in the inheritance. 
The sovereign himself is bound by other obligations, 
and ought to look foi'ward to a supeiior, a perma- 
nent interest. His paternal tenderness should re- 
mind him how many hostages he has given to so- 
ciety. The ties of nature come powerfiUly la aid 
.of oaths and protestations. The father, who con- 
siders his own piecarious stat^vf health, and the 
• possible hazard of a long minority, will wish to see 
the family estate free and up^icumbered.t What 
is the dignity of the crown,; though it were really 
maintained ; what is the -honour of parliament, 
supposing it could exist without dny foundation of 
integrity and justice ; or wl^s^t is the vain reputa- 
tion of firmness, even if the scheme of the. govern- 
ment were uniform and consistent, compared with 
the heart-felt affections of the people, with the hap- 
piness and secuiity of the royal family, or even with 
the grateful acclamations of the populace ? What- 
ever style of contempt may be adopted by ministers 

* Every true friend of the house of BranswidL sees with 
a(Biction how rapidly some of the piindp^l brandies of 
the family have dropped off. 
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t)r pailiamentSy do man sincerely despises the voice 
of the English nation. The house of commons are 
only interpreters, whose duty it is to coqrey the 
%nse of the people faithfully to the crown. If^he 
interpretation be false or imperfect, the constitnent 
•powers are called upon to deliver their own senti- 
ments. Their speech is rude, but intelligible; their 
.gestures fierce, but full of explanation. Perplexed 
. iby sophistries, their honest eloquence rises into 
action. Their first appeal was to the integrity of 
their representatives; the second, to the king's 
justice. The last argument of the people, when- 
ever they have recourse to it, will carry more, per- 
haps, than persuasion to parliament, or supplica- 
tion to the throne. 

Junius, 

•t 

XXXIX. 

To the Printer of the Public Advertiser, 

: SIR, May 28, 1770. 

:Whil£ parliament was sitting, it would neither 
have been safe, or, perhaps, quite regular, to offer 
"any opinion to the public upon the justice or wis- 
dom of their proceedings. To pronounce fairly upon 
their conduct, it was necessary to wait until we 
.COald consider, in one view, the beginning, pro- 
gress, and conclusion of their deliberations. The 
cause of the public was undertaken and supported 
by men, whose abilities and united authority, to say 
nothing of the advantageous ground they stood on, 
ittight well be thought sufficient to determine a po- 
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world, or had he ventured to measure. the charac- 
ters of other men .by his own, he would not have 
been so easily discouraged. 

The prorogajtion of parliament naturally calls 
upon us to review their proceedings, and to consi- 
der the condition in which they have left thc.king-» 
dom. I do not question but they have done what 
is usually called the king's business, much to his 
majesty's satisfaction : we have only to lament, that, 
Id consequence of a system introduced or revived 
in the present reign, this kind of merit should be 
very consistent with the neglect of every duty tbey. 
owe to the nation. Tlie interval between the open- 
ing of the last, and close of the former session, was 
longer than usual. Whatever were the views of the 
minister in deferring the meeting of parliament, 
(Officient time was certainly given to every member 
of the house of commons, to look back upon the 
steps he had taken, and the consequences they had 
produced. The zeal of party, the viojcnce of per- 
BAnal animosities, and the heat of contention, hi\d 
leisure to subside. From that period, whatever re- 
solution they took was deliberate and prepense. 
In the preceding session, the dependents of the mi- 
nistry had affected to believe, that the final deter, 
minatiou of the question would have satisfied the 
nation, or at least put a stop to their complaints ; 
as if the certainty of an evil could diminish the 
sense of it, or the nature of injustice could be al- 
tered by decision. But they found the people of 
England were in a temper very distant from sub- 
mission ; and although it was contended that the . 
bouse of commons could not themselves reverse a 
cesojution which had the force and effect of a judi- 
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cial seotenoey there were otlier constitutional eX' 
pedienOi wliicli wonld hare given a security against 
any similar attempts for tlie future. The geueral 
proposition, in which the whole country had an to- 
tercst, might have heen reduced to a particular fact^ 
in which Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Luttrell would alooe 
have been concerned. The house of lords might 
interpose ; the king might dissolve the parliament ; 
or, if evei7 other resource failed, there still lay a 
grand constitutional writ of error, in behalf of the 
people, from the decision of one court to the wis- 
dom of the whole legislature. Evei7 one of these 
remedies has been successively attempted. The 
people perfonaed their part with dignity, spirit, 
and perseverance. For many months his majesty 
heard nothing from his people but the language of 
complaint and resentment t unhappily for this 
country, it was the daily triumph of his courtiers, 
that he heard it with an indifference approaching 
contempt. 

The house of commons, having assumed a power 
unknown to the constitution, were determined not 
merely to support it in the single instance in ques* 
tion, but to maintain the doctrine in its utmost ex- 
tent, and to establish the fact as a precedent in law, 
to be applied in whatever manner his majesty's ser- 
vants should hereafter think fit. Their proeeedings 
upon this occasion are a strong proof that a deci- 
sion, in the first instance illegal and unjust, can 
only be supported by a continuation of falsehood 
and injustice. To support their former resolutions^ 
they were obliged to violate some of the best known 
and established rules of the house. In one instance, 
they went so far as to declare, in open defiance of 
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truth aud commoq sense, that it was uot the rule 
of the house to divide a complicated question at the 
Inquest of a member.* But, after trampling upon 
the laws of the laud, it was not wonderful that they^ _ 
should treat the private regulations of their own 
assembly with equal disregard. The speaker, being 
young in office, began with pretended ignorance, 
and ended with deciding for the ministry. We are 
not surprised at the decision ; but he hesitated and 
blushed at his own baseness, aud every mau was' 
astonished.^ 

The interest of the public was vigorously sup- 
ported in the house of lords. The right to defend 
tlie constitution against an encroachment of the 
other estates, and the necessity of exerting it at 
this period, was urged to them with every argu- 
ment that could be supposed to influence the heart 

* The extravagant resolution appears in the vote of the 
house ; hut, in the minutes of the committees, the in<* 
stances of resolutions contrary to law and truth, or of 
refusals to acknowledge law and truth when proposed tQ 
them, are innumerable. 

t When the king first made it a measure of his govern*; 
ment to destroy Mr. Wilkes, and when, for this purpose^ 
it was necessary to run down privilege. Sir Fletcher Nofi 
ton, with his usual prostituted effhmtery, assured the 
iiouse of commons, that he should regard one of theSt 
•Vojes no more thap a resolution of so many druiikto 
porters. This is the very lawyer whom Ben Jonsgn de> 
scribes in the following lines : 

** Gives forked counsel; takes provoking gold , 

On either hand, and puts it up. 
iSo wise, so grave, of so perplex'd a tongue. 
And Idud withal, that would not wag, nor scarce' 
• hi^ stifli without a/ar," ... * 
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or the nnderstanding. But it sq^n appeared that 
they had already taken their paft, and were deter- 
miucd to support the house of commons^ not oi^ly 
at the expense of tnith and decency, bat even Iky A" 
agrrcndcr of their own most important rights. ln« 
stead of performing that duty which the constitB* 
lion expected from them, in return for the dignity 
and independeoce of their station, in return for die 
liereditary share it has given them in the legisla- 
ture, the' majority of them made common cause 
with the other house in oppressing the people, and 
established another doctrine as false in itself, and, 
if ix)ssibie, more pernicious to tlie constitution,, 
than that on which the Middlesex election was de- 
termined. By resolving, '* that they had no right 
to impeach a judgment of the house of commons, 
in any case whatsoever, where that house has a 
competent jurisdiction," they, in eflFect, gave up 
tliat constitutiuaal check and i-eciprocal control of 
one branch of the legislature over the other, which 
is, perhaps, the greatest and most important object 
provided for by the division of the whole legislative 
)>owcr into three estates : aud now let the judicial 
decisious of the house of commons be ever so ex- 
travagant, let their declarations of the law be ever 
so flagrantly false, arbitrai7, aud oppressive to the 
subject, the house of lords have imposed a slavish 
silence upon themselves; they caunot interpose; 
they cannot protect the subject ; they cannot de- 
fend the laws of their country. A concession fo 
extraordinaiy in it$elf, so contradictory to the prin- 
ciples of their own institution, cannot but alarm 
the roost unsuspecting mind. We may well con- 
clude that the lords would hardly liave yielded su 
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ttiuch to the other house without the certaiuty of 
a compensation, which, can only be made to them; 
al the expense of the people.* The arbitrary power 
they have assumed, of imposing fin^s, and commit-r 
^g during pleasure, will now be exercised in ita^ 
fvXL extent. The house of commons are too m^ch 
in iheir debt to question or interrupt their proceed* 
inp. The crown too, we may be well assured, wiU 
lose nothing in this new. distribution of power« 
After de9laring, that, to petition for a dissolution 
of parliament is irreconcileable with the principles 
of the constitution, his majesty has reason to ex* 
pect that some extraordinary compliment will bQ 
returned to the royal prerogative. The three branches 
qf the legislature seem to treat their separate rights 
and interests as the Roman triumvirs did their 
friends ; they reciprocally sacrifice them to the anU 
vosities of each other ; and establish a detestable 
union among themselves, upon^the ruin of the law9 
and Uberty of the commonwealth. Through the 
whole proceedings of 4he house of commons, ii| 
this session, there is an . apparent, a palpable con<f 
scionsness of guilt, which has prevented their daring 
to assert their own dignity, where it has been imt 
mediately and grossly attacked. In the course of 
Dr. Musgrave's examination, he said every thing 
that can be conceived mortifying to individuals, or 
ofi^sive to the house. They voted his iuformatioa 

* The man, who resists and overcomes this hiiguitou* 
power, assumed by the lords, ipust be supported by the 
whole people. We have the laws on our side^ and w«Qt 
Dodiing but an intrepid leader. When such a man glands 
forth, Jet U}e nation look to it. It is' not hi^ eame, but duir 

own. .. :, 

c2 
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frivolont: bat they were awed by bis fimmeaft aad' 
integrity, and sunk aiider it.* The terms in which 
the sale of a patent to Mr. Hine were communicated 
to the pnblic, naturally called for a parliamentary 
inquiry. The integrity of the hooae of commons 
was directly impeached : but they had not courage 
to move in their own vindication, ~becani$e theiu- 
quiry would have been fatal to colonel Burgoyne 
and the duke of Grafton. When sir George Saville 
branded them with the name of traitors, to their 
constituents, when the lord mayor, the sheriffs, 
and Mr. Trecothick expressly avowed and main- 
tained every part of the city remonstrance, why did 
they tamely submit to be insulted ? Why did they 
not immediately expel those refractory members ? 
Conscious of the motives on which they bad acted, 
they prudently preferred infamy to danger, and were 
better prepared to meet the contempt, than to rouse 
the indignation of the whole people. Had they ez« 
pelled those five members, the consequences of the 
tiew doctrine of incapacitation would have come 
immediately home to every man. The truth of it 
would then have been fairly tried; without any re- 
ference to Mr. Wilkes's private character, or the 
dignity of the house, or tlie obstinacy of one parti- 
cular county. These topics, I know, have liad their 
weight with men, who, affecting a character of 
moderation, in reality consult nothing buttheir owb 
immediate ease ; who are weak enough to acquiesce 

'* The examinatfon of this firm, honest man. ft pristed 
tjpie Almon, The reader will find it a most cnrloiis airil 
teost interesting tracC Doctor MusgsaTe, with no cfSba 
inppart but truth and his ^own ftmuMs^ icslsled taA 
ovaffi«9a the whola bouse of eoBUBoos. 
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vnder a flagrant violation Qf the laws when it deep 
not directly tooch themstelveit ;. aud care not- wliat 
ii^ostice is practised iipou a man wlio^e moral eha* 
ntfter they piously thiuk them.*<elves obliged to con- 
jdeiiin. In any other circumstances, the house Of 
commons must have forfeited all credit and dignity, 
if, after such gross provocation, they had permitted 
those five gentlemen to sit any longer among them. 
We should then have seen and felt the operation of 
a precedent, which is represented to he perfectly 
barren and harmless. But there is a set of men in 
this 'country, whose nnder»taudiugs measure the 
violation of law by the magnitude of the instance, 
not by the important consequences which flow di- 
rectly from the principle; and the minister, I pre- 
sume, did not think it safe to quicken their appre- 
hensions too soon. Had Mr. Hampden reasoned 
aud acted like the moderate men of these days, in- 
stead of hazarding his whole fortune in a lawsait 
with the crown, he would have quietly paid the 
twenty shillings demanded of him ; the Stuart fa- 
iftily would probably have continued upon the 
throne ;^and at this moment the imposition of ship- 
money would have been an acknowledged preroga- 
tive of the crown. 

What then has been the business of the session, 
after voting the supplies, and confirming the deter- 
mination of the Middlesex election ? The extraor. 
dinary prorogation of the Irish parliament, and the 
JQSt discontents of that kingdom, have been passed 
by without notice. Neither the general situation 
1^ oar colonies, nor that particular distress which 
/breed the iuliabitantM of Boston to take up arpas 
in their defence, have heea thought worthy of a 
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nmnrars coosideration. In the repeal 
acta which were most offensive to Am 
pariiament hare doue enr; thing bat re 
.nScDce. They hare reliDqaiehed the ren 
Jddlciniulf taken care to preserve the ce 
ft ia pot pretended that the contiunation o 
dnty is (o produce any direct benefit whai 
the mother country. Htiat ia it then, bnt a 
nnptofltablc exertion of a specalatiFe ti 
fixing a badge of slavery upon the America 
mit aerrfce -to their maateis.' But it h« 
Ond to give us a ministry and a paHiann 
are neither to be persuaded by argumentj 
atmcted by experience. 

Lord North, I presume, will not claiu 
timordlnary merit from any thing he haa i 
year, in the Improvement or application o 
TCnne. A great operation, directed to an ii 
object, though it ahould fail of success, n 
)^nias, and elevntea the character of a : 
A poor contracted Dnderstanding deals 
Bchemes, which dishonour him if they fail 
him no credit when they succeed. Lord N 
fortunately the means in hia poaseFsion of 
hU the foar per cent: at once. The fbilnr 
first enterprise In floauce ia not half so dh 
to hia repuudon as a minister, as the ei 
Itaelf Is injurions to the public. Instead of 
one decisive blow, which would have clei 
market at once, upon terms proportloneti 
price of the f oat per emit, nix weeks ago, 
tampered with a pitiful portion of a cm 
Which ought never lo have been tonched 
^M. He has given notice to the holders 
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stocky of a design formed by government -to prevail 
upon them to surrender it by degrees, consequently 
has warned them to hold up and enhance the price t 
80 that the plan of reducing the four per eertt^. 
must either be dropped entirely, or continued witk 
an increasing disadvantage to the public. The m!«- 
nister's sagacity has served to raise the value of thi 
thing he means to purchase, and to sink that of the 
three per cents, which it is his puri)ose to sell. -Iti 
effect, he has contrived to make it the interest of 
the proprietor of the four per cents, to sell out, dnd 
hny three per cents, in the market, rather than 
subscribe his stock upon any terms that can pos- 
sibly^ be offered by government. 

llie state of the nation leads us naturally to con- 
sider the situation of the king. The prorogation 
of parliament has the effect of a temporary disso- 
lution, 'llie odium of measures adopted by the 
collective body sits lightly upon the separate memi> 
hers who composed it. They retire into summer 
quarters, and rest from the disgraceful labours of 
the campaign. But as for the sovereign, it is ftoi 
soiffith him: he has a permanent existence in this 
country^ he cannot witlidraw himself from the 
troroplaints, the discontents, the reproaches of his 
'SObjects. They pursue him to his retirement) and 
invade his domestic happiness, when no address can 
•be obtained from an obsequious parliament to en* 
icoorage or console him. In other times, the inter- 
est of the king and the people of England was^ as it 
'ought to he, entirely the same. A new system lias 
not only been adopted in fact, but professed upo^ 
^principle. Ministers are no longer the public ser- 
vants of the state, but the private domestics of .the 
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tKyfereign. One* partkolar clas» of men ace^iier- 
aitted to call themselves th« king's friendSy as If 
the body of the people were the king's eneoiks'; 
or, as if his majesty looked for a resource or conao* 
lation iu the attachment of a few fitvourites, against 
the general contempt and detestation of his subjects. 
Edward and Richard the Second made the saihe 
distinction between the collective body of the pe(h 
pie, imd a contemptible party, who surrounded the 
throne. The event of their mistaken conduct mi(^t 
have been a warning to their successors. Ydt fit 
errors of those princes were not without excWB, 
They had as many false friends as our present gnu 
clous sovereign, and infinitely, greater Hemptatiohs 
to seduce them. They were neither sober, religions, 
nor demure. Intoxicated with pleasure, they wasted 
their iuheritance iu pursuit of it. Their lives 
were like a rapid torfeut, brilliant in prospect, 
though useless or dangerous in its course. In the 
dull uuanimated existence of other princes, we see 
nothing but a sickly stagnant water, which taints 
the atmosphere, without fertilising the* wnl. The 
morality of a king is not to be nieasui*ed by ndgar 
rules. His situation is singular : there are ftudts 
which do him honour, and virtues that disgrace 
him. A faultless, insipid equality in hi& chaiac* 
ter, is neither capable of virtue or vice in the ei« 
treme; but it secures his submission to those per? 
sons whom he has been accustomed to respect, tad 

* *' An ignorant, mercenary, and servile cwwt QM* 
nimous in eril, diligent in mischief, variable in prindplsB, 
constant to flattery, talfeiers for liberty, but slaves to 
power : styling themselves the court party, and tlie fninoe^i 
only firiands.'* Vavenant. 
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makes him a dangerous instrnineBt of tbeir ambi- 
MoD, Secluded from the world, attached from hi« 
infaDcy to one set of persons and one set of ideas, 
he can neither open his heart to new connexions, 
nor his raiud to better information. A-eUaracterof 
this sort is the soil fittest to prodace that obstinate 
bigotry in politics and religion, which begin^.with a 
meritorious sacrifice of the understanding, and fi- 
nally conducts the monarch and the martyr to the 
block. At any other period, I doubt not, the scan- 
dalous disorders which have bef<n introduced into 
•tlie government of all the dependencies in the em- 
pire, would have roused the attention of the public. 
Hie odious abuse and prostitution of the preroga- 
tive vat hom<; ; the unconstitutional employment of 
Ibe military; the arbitrary fines and commitments 
by the house of lords and court of king's bench ; 
4he mercy of a chaste and pious prince extended 
cheerfully to a wilful murderer, because that mur- 
derer is the brother of a common prostitute;* 
would, I-tbink, at any other time, have excited uni- 
versal indignation. But the daring attack upon the 
constitution, in the Middlesex election, makes us 
callous and indifferent to inferior grievances. No 
.man regards an eruption upon the surface, when 
the noble parts are invaded, and he feels a morti^ 
cation approaching to his heat-t. The free election 
of our representatives in parliament comprehends, 
because it is, the source and secniity of every right 
and privilege of the English nation. The -ministry 
have realised the compendious ideas of Caligula. 
They know that the liberty, the laws, and property 

* Miss Ketmedy» 
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of an Englisbman, have, in truth, but one neck, and 
that, to violate the freedom of election, .stpkeii 
deeply at them all* 

Junius* ^ 

XL. 

"^0 Lord NortK 

MY LORD. August 22, 1770* 

Mr. Luttrell's services were the chief rapport and 
ornament of the duke of Gi-afton's administration. 
Hie honour of rewarding them, was reserved ibr 
your lordship. The duke, it seems, had contracted 
an obligation he was ashamed to acknowledge, and 
unable to acquit* You, my lord, had no scmples. 
.You accepted the succession with all its encumbran- 
ces, and have paid Mr. Luttrell hi^ legacy, at th^ 
Jiaspard of ruining the estate* 
< When this accomplished youth declared him^cilf 
ihe champion of goveroment, the world was basy> 
inquiring what .hopcoirs or emoluments conld be fi 
sufficient recompense to a young man of his ranH^ 
and fortune, for submitting to mark his entrance 
into life with the universal contempt and det^tar 
^ion of his country. His noble father had not bee|i 
so precipitate. To vacate his seat in parliament <$ 
to intrude upon a county in which he had no. in- 
terest or connexion ; to possess himself of another 
man's right, and to maintain it in defiance of public 
shame, as well as justice, bespoke a degree of zeal 
or of depravity, which all the favour of i| j^oos 
prince could hardly requite. I protest, my lord, 
there is in this young man's conduct a strain of 
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paostitution, which, for its singularity, I canuot 
but admire. He has discovered a new line in the 
human character ; he has degraded even the name 
of Juuttrell, and gratified his father's most sangnine 
expectations. 

Tlie duke of Grafton, with every possible dispo* 
sition to patronize this kind of merit, was content- 
ed with pronouncing colonel Luttrell's panegyric. 
The gallant spirit, the disinterested zeal of the 
young adventurer, were echoed through the hqnse 
of lords. His grace repeatedly pledged himself to 
the house, as an evidence of the purity of liis 
friend Mr. Luttrell's intentions, that he had en* 
gaged without any prospect of personal benefit, 
asd that the idea of compensation would mortally 
offend him.* The noble duke could hardly be in 
earnest ; but he had lately quitted his employment, 
and began to think it necessary to take some care 
of bis reputation. At that very moment the Irish 
negotiation was probably begun. Come forward, 
thou woi-thy repre^sentative of lord Bute, and tell 
this insulted country, who advised the king to ap- 
point Mr. Luttrell adjutant>gencral to the army iq 
Ireland. By what management was colonel Cnn? 
oinghame prevailed on to resign his employment, 
&nd the obsequious Gisborne to accept of a pension 
for the government of Kinsale ?f Was it an dri* 

• He now says that hig great object is the rank of oo- 
kmel, and that he voiU have it. 

t This infamous transaction ought to be explained to 
the public. Colonel Gisborne was quarter-master-general in 
Ireland. Lord Townshend persuaded him to resign to 
a Scotch officer, one Frazer* and gives him the govern- 
mcut of Kinsale. Cplonel Cunninghame was adjutant-general 



gioal Btipalaliou with the princesa of Wl 
(low he owe his prtfercnent lo your lordshi 
tiilily, or to Ihe duke of Bedford's fiie 
Mj lord, tlioagh it way not be possible to t 
iDeuare to its source, we cau follow the 
aDd warn the couiiiry of its approacbiDK 
lion. The English nalioa must be ronsed, 
upon its guard. Mr, Lutirell has already a 
how far be maybeliusled, wheaeTerauoiK 
li to be made upon the liberties of this 
1 do Dot doubt that there ja a dellben 
formed. Your lordsliip best kuon'sby who 
cormptioD of tliu IcgiHlalUe boily on chii 
tullltarr force ou the other, and then,/ai 
Englaad.' It is impossible that any minis 
dare to advise Ihe king to place such a luai 
trell lu tbe couftdcuiial post of adjutaut-gi 
there were nol some secret purpose in viei 
only «nch a man as Luitrell is fit lo promo 
insnlt offered to tbe army in geueral is as 
Ihe outrage iiilended to the people of 
What \ lieuieuaul colonel Lallrell adjotan 
of an army of sixteen tbousaud men ! O 
think his majesty's campaigns ut Blacbh 
Wlmbledou miglit have [anf(ht hitn better. 
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uot help wishing general Harvey joy of a colleague^ 
who does so much honour to the employment. Bat/ 
my lord, this measure is too daring to pass un-) 
noticed, too dangerous to be received with indiffer- 
ence or submission. You shall not have tiinettf 
new model the Irish army. They will uot submit 
to be garbled by colonel LuttrcU. As a mischief to 
the English constitution, (for he is uo^ worth th6f 
name of enemy) they already detest him. As a boy, 
impudently thrust over their heads, they will re- 
ceive him with indignation and contempt. As for 
you, my lord, who, perhaps, are no more than the 
blind, unhappy instrument of lord Bute and hct* 
royal highness the princess of Wales, be assured, 
that you shall be called upon to answer for the ad« 
vice which has been given, and either discovei* 
your accomplices,, or fall a sacrifice to their 
security. 

Junius. ' 

XLI. 

To the Right Honourable Lord Mansfield, 

MV LORD, November 14, 1770. 

%E appearance of this letter will attract the cui 
riosity of the public, and command even your lordi 
ship's attention. I am considerably in your dcbt^ 
and shall endeavour, once for all, to balance the 
account. Accept of this address, my lord, as a 
prologue to more important scenes, in which you 
will probably be called upon to act or suffer. 

You will not question my veracity, when I aff-s 
sure you, that it has not been owing to any partli 
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honest uiaD, you took that part in politics, which 
might hare been expected from your birth, eda-: 
cation, country, and connexions. There was some- 
thing generous in your attachment to the banished 
house of Stuart. We lament the mistalces of a 
good man, and do not begin to detest him until 
he affects to renounce his principles. Why did 
you not adhere to that loyalty you once professed ? 
Why did you not follow the example of your 
worthy brother ?* With him you might have shared 
in the honour of the pretender's confidence; 
with him you might have preserved' the integrity 
of your character ; and England, I think, might 
have spared you^ without regret. Your friends will 
say, perhaps, that, although you deserted the for- 
tune of your liege lord, you have adhered firmly to 
the principles which drove his father from the 
throne ; that, without openly supporting the peiv 
sou, you have done essential service to the cause ; 
and consoled yourself for the loss of a favourite 
family, by reviving and establishing the maxims of 
their government. This is the way in which a 
Scotchman's understanding corrects the errors of 
his heart. My lord, I acknowledge the truth oJF 
the defence, and can trace it through all your con- 
duct. I see through your whole life one uniform 
plan to enlarge the power of the crown, at the ex- 
pense of the liberty of the subject. To this object 
your thoughts, words, and actions, have been con« 
stantly directed. In contempt or ignorance of the 
common law of England, you have made it your 

• ConfidMitial secretary to the late pretender. Thi» 
eircumtt^iBoe confirmed the fri^dship between the brtn 
then. 
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Study to introduce into the court where yon 

maxims of jurisprudencL unknown to Engl 

llie Roman code, the law of nations, i 

opinion of foreign civilians, are your p 

theme ; but who ever heard you mention 

Charta, or the Bill of Rights, with approb 

respect ? By such treacherous arts the no 

plicity and free spirit of our Saxon laws ^ 

corrupted. The Norman conquest was not a 

until Norman lawyers had introduced the 

and reduced slavery to a system. This one 

principle directs your interpretation of the}i 

accounts for your treatment of juries. It i 

political questions only (for there the courtt 

be forgiven,) but let the cause be what it m 

understanding is equally on the rack, eitbei 

tract -the power of the jury, or to mislead th 

inent. For the truth of this assertion, I a 

the doctrine you delivered in lord Grosvenpi 

An action for criminal conversation being 

by a peer against a prince of the blood, y 

daring enough to tell the jury, that, in fi 

damages, they were to pay no regard to th 

or fortune of the parties : that it was a 

tween A and B ; that they were to cons 

offence in a moral light only, and give m 

images to a peer of the realm, than to the 

mechanic I shall not attempt to refute a ( 

which, if it was meant for law, carries £ 

and absurdity upon the face of it ; but, : 

meant for a declaration of your political 

clear and consistent. Under an arbitraiy 

ment, all ranks and distinctions are coni 

the honour of a nobleman is no more oc 
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,thaii the reputation of a peasant; for, with different 
liveries, they are cqnally slaves. 

Even in matters of private property, we see the 
same bias and inclination to depart from the de- 
cbious of your predecessors, which you certainly 
ought to receive as evidence of the common law. 
Instead of those certain positive rules by which the 
judgment of a court of law should invariably be 
determined, you have fondly introduced your own 
unsettled notions of equity and substantial justice. 
Decisions given upon such principles do not alarm 
the public so much as they ought, because the 
consequence and tendency of each particular in« 
stance is not observed or regarded. In the mean 
time, the practice gains ground ; the court of king*:} 
bench becomes a court of equity ; and the judge, 
instead of consulting strictly the law of the land, 
refers only to the wisdom of the court, and to the 
purity of his own conscience. The name of Mr. 
Justice Yates will naturally revive in your mind 
some of those emotions of fear and detestation with 
which you always beheld him. That great lawyer, 
that honest man, saw your whole conduct in the 
light that I do. After years of ineffectual resist- 
ance to the pernicious principles introduced by your 
lordship, and uniformly supported by your humble 
frimds upon the bench, he determined to quit 
a court, whose proceedings and decisions he could 
neither assent to with honour, nor oppose with 
ftuooess. 

The injustice done to an individual* is some- 

• The oppression of an obscure -individual gave birth 
to the famous Habeas Corpus Act of 31 Car. II. whidi 
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i times of service to the public. Facts are apt 

alarm ns more than the most dangerous priDdpii 

I The sufferings and firmness of a printer have rons 

; the public attention. Yon knew and felt that 701 

conduct would not bear a parliamentary inqdi] 

and you hoped to escape it by the meanest, tJ 

] basest sacrifice of dignity and consistency that en 

{ was made by a great magistrate. Where was yo 

firmness, where was that vindictive spirit, of whK 

we have seen so many examples, when a man 1 

inconsiderable as Bingley could force you to confei 

in the face of this country, that, for two yean t 

] gether, you had illegally deprived an English sol 

ject of his liberty, and that he had triumphed ovi 

you at last ? Yet, I own, my lord, that yours is » 

:'} an uncommon character. Women, and men HI 

^'. ni'omen, are timid, vindictive, and irresolute. Tie 

;,; pa^jMions counteract each other, and make the san 

^' creature at one moment hateful, at another coi 

temptible. I fancy, my lord, some time will elapi 

before you venture to commit another Eng^ishms 

for revising to answer interrogatories.* 



U firequently considered m another Magna Chaita of tt 
kingdom. 

Blackstonc, iii. 1S5. 

* Bingley was committed for contempt, in not ntaa 
ting to be examined. He lay in prison two years, until f 
crown thought the matter might occasion some seria 
complaint, and therefore he was let out, in the same ec 
tumelious state he had been put in, with all hit .si 
alwut him, unanointed and unancaled. There was oiv 
voqueCry between the court and the attorney general,, abc 
who should undergo the ridicule of letting him escape, 
Vide another Letter to Almon, p. I89. 
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The doctrine you have constantly delivered, iu 
case^ of Tibel, is another powerful evidence of a 
settled plan to contract the legal power of jnrtes, 
and to draw questions, inseparable from fact, within 
the arbitrium of the court. Here, my lord,' you 
htLve fortune on your side. When you invade the 
province of the jury, in matter of libel, you, iu 
effect, attack the liberty of the press, and, with a 
single stroke, wound tyvo of your greatest enemies. 
In some instances you have succeeded, because 
jurymen are too often ignorant of their own rights, 
and too apt to be awed by the authority of a chief 
jostice. - In other criminal prosecutions, the ma- 
lice of the design is confessedly as much the subject 
of consideration to a jury as the certainty of the 
&ct. If a different doctrine prevails in the case of 
Hbds, why should it not extend to all criminal 
cases? Why not to capital offences? I see no 
reason (and I dare say you will agree with me, that 
there is no good one) why the life of the subject 
should be better protected against you than his 
liberty or property. Why should you enjoy the full 
power of pillory, fine, and imprisonment, and not 
be indulged with hanging or transportation ? With 
your lordship's fertile genius and merciful disposi- 
tion, I can. conceive such an exercise of the power 
you have, as could hardly be aggravated by that 
which you have not. 

Bnt, my lord, since you have laboured (and not 
unsuccessfully) to destroy the substance q/'M^ trial, 
why should you suffer the form of the verdict to 
remain ? Why force twelve honest men, in palpable 
violation of their oaths, to pronounce their fellow- 
subject a guilty man, when, almost at the same 

YOL. II. D 
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ttomeDty yon forbid their inquiring into 
circamstance which, in the eye of law an< 
constitutes guilt — the ipalignity or iunocen 
Intentions? Bnt I understand your lord 
you could succeed in malcing the trial by j 
less and ridiculous, you might then, witl 
safety, introduce a bill into parliament for < 
the jurisdiction of the court, and extend 
favourite trial by interrogatories to every 
in which the life or liberty of an Euglis 
concerned.* 

Your charge to the jury, in the pre 
against Almon and Woodfall, contradicts th* 
legal authorities, as well as the plsdnest di 
reason. In Miller's cause, and still more < 
in that of Baldwin, you have proceeded a 
ther, and grossly contradicted yourself, 
know, perhaps, though I do not mean i 
you by an appeal to your experience, that 
guage of truth is uniform and consistent, 
part from it safely, requires memory and di 
In the last two trials, your'charge to the jni 
as usual, with assuring them, that they had 



• The phUoMphical poet doth notaUy dei 
damnable and damned proceedings of the judge oi 

' Gnossitu haec Rhadamanthus habet durissima 
Castigatque, auditque dok>s, mbigitqtujaleri.* 

First he punidietb* and then he heareth, and U 
pelleth to eonfessy and makes and roars laws at 
sure: like as the centurion, in the holy histm 
St Paul; for the text saith, ' Centurictapprdien^ 
jussity et se catenls alligari, et tttnc interrwg 
fuisset, et quid fedsset.' But good judges ao 
abhor these oourset. Coke, i'lnst, 63. 
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to do with the law; that they were to find the hare 
fact, and not concern themselves about the legal 
inferences drawn from it, or the degree of the de- 
fendant's guilt. Thus far you were consistent with 
your foriuer practice. But how will you acootuit 
for the conclusion ? You told the jury, that " if, 
after all, they would take updn themselves to de* 
termine the law, they might do it, but they must be 
very sure that they determined according to law ; 
for it touched their consciences, and they acted at 
their peril." If I understand your first proposition, 
you mean to affirm, that the jury were not compe- 
tent judges of the law in the criminal case of a 
libel ; that it did not foil within their jurisdiction ; 
and that with respect to them, the malice or inno- 
cence of the defendant's intentions would be a 
question coram nonjudice. But the second propo- 
sition clears away your own difficulties, and restores 
the jury to all their judicial capacities.* You make 
the competence of the court to depend upon the 
legality of the decision. In the first instance, you 
deny the power absolutely,: in the second, you admit 
the power, provideti it be legally exercised. Now, 
my lord, without pretending to reconcile the di- 
stinctions of Westminster-hall with the simple 
Information of common sense, or the integrity, of 
fair argument, I shall be understood by your lord- 
ship, when I assert, that, iif a jury, or any other 

• Directly the rerene of the doctrine he eonttantly 
maintaioed in the hous^ of lords, and elsewhere, upon the 
dadaion of the Middlesex election. He invariably asserted, 
that the decision must be legal because the court was com- 
peltnt; and nevec could be prevailed on to enter farther 
into the question. 
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court of judicature (for jurors are judges) have no 
right to euter into a cause or question of law, it 
signifies nothing whether their decisions he or be 
not according to law. Their decision is, in itself, 
a mere nullity ; the parties are not bound to submit 
to it ; and, if the jury run any risk of punishment, 
it is not for pronouncing a corrupt or illegal verdict, 
but for the illegality of meddling with a point on 
which they have no legal authority to decide.* 

I cannot quit this subject without reminding 
your lordship of the name of Mr. Benson. With- 
out offering any legal objection, you ordered a spe- 
cial juryman to be set aside, in a cause where the 
king was prosecutor. The novelty of the fact re- 
quired explanation. Will you condescend to tell 
the world by what law or custom you were autho- 
rised to make a peremptory challenge of a jary- 
man ? The parties, indeed, have this power ; and, 
perhaps, your lordship, having accustomed your- 
self to unite the characters of judge and party, may 
claim it in virtue of the new capacity you have 
assumed, and profit by your own wrong. The time 
within which you might have been punished for this 
daring attempt to pack a jury, is, I fear, elapsed; 
but no length of time shall erase the record of it. 

. The mischiefs you have done this country are 

* These iniquitous prosecutions cost the best of prinees 
six thousand pounds, and ended in the total defeat and 
disgrace of the prosecutors. In the course of one of them* 
judge Aston had the unparalleled (mpudence to tell Mr. 
Morris, a gentleman of unquestionable honour and inte- 
grity, and who was then giving his CTidence on oath, 
that he should pay very little regard to any t^darU he 
sftould make* 
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not confined to your interpretation of the laws. 
Yon are a niinister, my lord ; and, as such, have 
long beeD consulted. Let us candidly examine what 
use you have made of your ministerial influence. I 
will not descend to little matters, but come at once 
to those important points on which your resolutioh 
was waited for, on which the expectation of your 
opinion kept a great part of the nation in suspense. 
A constitutional question arises upon a declaration 
of the law of parliament, by which the freedom of 
election, and the birthright of the subject, were 
i^upposed to have been invaded. The king's ser- 
vants are accused of violating the constitution. The 
nation is in a ferment. The 'ablest men of all par- 
ties engage in the question, and exert their utmost 
abilities in the discussion of it. What part has the 
honest lord Mansfield acted ? As an eminent judge 
of the law, his opinion would have been respected. 
As a peer, be had a right to demand an audience of 
his sovereign, and inform him, that his ministers 
were pursuing unconstitutional measures, ttpou 
other occasions, my lord, you have no difficulty in 
finding your way into the closet. The pretended 
neutrality, of belonging to no party will not save 
your repotfttion.r. In a question merely political, an 
honest man may stand neuter. But. the laws and 
constitution Mre the general property of the subject : 
not to defend, is to relinquish : and who is there 
so senseless as to renounce his share in a common 
benefit, unless he hopes to profit by a n^w division 
of the spoil ? As a lord of parliament, you were 
repeatedly called upon to condemn or defend the 
new law declared by the house of commons. You 
alfected to have scruples, and every expedient was 
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may enjoy five thousaud pounds a year? I beg. 
par^km, my lord ; your fears have interposed at last^ 
and forced yon to resign^ The odium of continuing 
speaker of the house of lords, upon such terms, 
Was too formidable to be resisted. What a mul- 
titude of bad passions are forced to submit to a 
constitutional infirmity ! But though you have re- 
linquished the salary, you still assume the rights of . 
a minister. Your conduct, it seems, must be de- 
fended in parliament. For what other purpose is 
your wretched friend, that miserable Serjeant, posted 
to the house of commons ? Is it in the abilities of 
A Mri Leigh to defend the great lord Mansfield ? . Or 
is he only the punch of the puppet-show, to speak 
as he is. prompted by the chief juggler behind the 
curtidn ? * 

In public affairs, n^ lord, cunning, let it be ever 
so well wrought, will not conduct a man honour- 
Mf throvgh life. Like bad money, it may be cur- 
rent for a time, but it will soon be cried down. It 
cannot consist with a liberal spirit, though it be 
sometimes united with extraordinary qualifications. 
When I acknowledge your abilities, you may believei 
I am sincere, I feel for human nature, when I see 
a man, so gifted as you are, descend to such vile 
practices. Yet do not suffer your vanity to console 
you too soon. Believe me, my good lord, you are 
not admired in the same degree iu which you are 
detested. It is only the partiality of your friends 
that balances the defects of your heart with the 

• This paragraph gagged poor Ldgh. I am really con- 
cerned for the man, and wish it were possible to open his 
mouth«i He Is a very pretty orator. 
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superiority of your understanding. No learned 
man, even among your own tribe, thinks you qua- 
lified to preside in a court of common law : yet it 
is confessed, that, under Justinian, yon might have 
made au incomparable prator. It is remarl^able 
enough, but I hope not ominous, that the laws 
you understand best, and the judges you affect to 
admire most, flourished in the decline of a great 
empire, and are supposed to have contributed to iU 
fall. 

Here, my lord, it may be proper for us to pause 
together. It is not for my own sake that I wish you 
to consider the delicacy of your situation. Beware 
how you indulge the first emotions of your resent- 
ment. This paper is delivered to the world, and 
cannot be recalled. The prosecution of an innocent 
printer cannot alte^ facts, nor refute arguments. 
Do not furnish me with farther materials against 
yourself. An honest man, like the true religion, 
appeals to the understanding, or modestly confides 
in the internal evidence of his conscience. The im- 
postor employs force instead of argument, imposes 
silence where he cannot convince, and propagates 
his character by the sword. 

Junius. 

XLII. 

To the Printer of the Public Advertiter. 

SIR, January 30, 1771. 

If we recollect in what manner the king^s/Hendi 
have been constantly employed, we shall have no 
reRHon to be surprised at any condition of disgrace 
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to which the once respected name of Englishmen 
may be degraded. His majesty has no cares, but 
such as concern the laws and constitution of this 
country. In his royal breast there is no room lef( 
for resentment, no place for hostile sentiments 
against the natural enemies of his crown. The 
system of government is uniform : violence and op-« 
pression at home can only be supported by treachery 
and submission abroad. When the civil rights of 
the people are daringly invaded on one side, what 
have we to expect, but that their political rights 
should be deserted and betrayed, in the same pro- 
portion, on the other ? The plan of domestic policy 
which has been invariably pursued fr6m the moment 
of his present majesty's accession, engrosses all the 
attention of his servants. They know that the se* 
curity of their places depends upon their maintuo- 
iug, at any hazard, the secret system of the closed. 
A foreign war might embarrass, an unfavourable 
event might ruin, the minister, and defeat the deep- 
laid scheme of policy to which he and his associates 
owe their employments. Rather than suffer the 
execution of that scheme to be delayed or inter- 
i-upted, the king has been advised to make a public 
surrender, a solemn sacrifice, in the face of all 
Europe, not only of the interests of his subjects, ' 
but of his own personal reputation, and of the dig- 
nity of that crown which his predecessors have wora- 
with honour. These are strong terms; sir, but they 
are supported by fact and argument. 

The king of Oreat Britain has been for some 
years in possession of an island> to which, as the 
ministry themselves have repeatedly asserted, the 
Spaniards had no claim of right. The impertAaee 

d2 
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of the place is not in question : if it were, a better 
judgment might be formed of it, from the opinion 
of lord Anson and lord Egmopt, and from the 
anxiety of the Spaniards, than from any fallacious 
insinuations thrown out by men, whose interest it 
is to undervalue that property which they are deter- 
mined to relinquish. The pretensions of Spain 
were a sul^ect x>{ negotiation between the two 
courts. They had been discussed, but not admitted. 
The king of Spain, in these circumstances, bids 
adieu to amicable negotiation, and appeals directly 
to the sword. The expedition against Port Egmont 
does not appear to have been a sudden, ill-concerted 
enterprise : it seems to have been conducted not 
only with the usual military precautions, but in ail 
the forms and ceremonies of war. A frigate was 
first employed, to examine the strength of the 
place. A message was then sent, demanding im- 
mediate possession, in the Catholic king's name, 
and ordering our people to depart. At last, a 
military force appears, and compels the garrison to 
surrender. A formal capitulation ensues; and his 
majesty's ship, which might at least have been per- 
mitted to bring home his troops immediately, is 
detained in port twenty days, and her rudder forci- 
bly taken away. This train of facts carries po 
appearance of the rashness or violence of a Spanish 
goveiiior : on the contrary, the whole plan seems 
to have been formed a^d executed, in consequence 
of deliberate orders, and a regular instruction, from 
the Spanish court. Mr. Buccarelli is not a pirate, 
nor has he been treated as such by those who em- 
ployed him. I feel for the honour of a gentleman, 
when I affiim, that our king owes him a signal 
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reparation. Where will the humiliation of this 
country end ? A king of Great Britain^ not con- 
tented with placing himself upon a lerel with a 
Spanish governor, descends so low as to do a noto- 
rious injustice to that governor. As a salvo for his 
own reputation, he has been advised to traduce the 
character of a brave officer, and to treat him as a 
common robber, when he knew, with certainty, 
that Mr.Buccarelli had acted in obedience to his 
orders, and had done no moi*e than his duty. Thus 
Tt happens, in private life, with a man who has no 
spirit nor sense of honour. One of his equals 
orders a servant to strike him : instead of returning 
the. blow to the master, his courage is contented 
with throwing an aspersion, equally false and pub- 
lic, upon the character of the servant. 

This short recapitulation was necessary to intro- 
duce the consideration of his majesty's speech of 
the 13th of November, 1770, arid the subsequent 
measures of government. The excessive caution 
with which the speech was drawn up, had impresse$l 
ttpon me an early conviction, that no serious resent- 
ment was thought of, and that the conclusion of 
the business, whenever it happened, must, in some 
degree^ be dishonourable to England. There ap- 
pears, through the whole speech, a guard and re- 
serve in the choice of expression, which shows how 
careful the ministiy were not to "embarrass their, 
future projects by any firm or spirited declaration 
from the dirone. When all Hopes of peace are lost, 
his majesty tells his parliament, that he is preparing, 
not for barbarous war, but (with all his mother's 
softness) for a dij'erent situation, Aq open hosti- 
lity, authorised by the Catholic king, ia called qa 
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' act of a governor. This act, to aToid the mention 
of a regular siege aud surrender, passes under the 
piratical description of seizing by force; and the 
thing taken is described, not as a part of the king's 
territory, or proper dominion, but merely as a pot* 
tession; a word expressly chosen incontradistinctioa 
to, aud exclusion of, the ideas of rigM, and to pre- 
pare us for a future surrender both of the right and 
of the possession. Yet this speech, sir, cautions 
and equivocal as it is, cannot, by any sophistry, be 
accommodated to the measures which have since 
been adopted. It seemed to promise, that, what- 
ever might be given up by secret stipulation, some 
care would be taken to save appearances to the 
public. The event shows us, that to depart, in the 
minutest article, from the nicety and strictness of 
punctilio, is as dangerous to national honour as to 
female virtue. The woman who admits of one 
familiaiity seldom knows whei-e to stop, or what to 
reftise ; and, when tlie counsels of a great country 
give way in a single instance, when they once are 
inclined to submission, every step accelerates the 
rapidity of tlie descent. The ministry themselves, 
when they - framed the speech, did not foresee 
that they should ever accede to such an accom- 
modation as they have since advised their master to 
accept of. 

The king says, *' The honour of my crown, and 
the rights of my people, are deeply affected.*' The 
Spaniard, in his reply, says, " I will give you back 
possession, but I adhere to my claim of prior right, 
reserving the assertion of it for a more favourable 
opportunity." 

The speech says, << I made an immediate dcmaiMl 
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of sati.sfactiou ; and, if that fails, I am prepared 
to do myself jastice." This immediate demand 
mast have been sent to Madrid on the 12th of Sep- 
tember, or in a few days after. It was certainly 
refiised, or evaded, and the Icing has not done him- 
self justice. When the V first magistrate speaiss to 
the nation, some care should be taken of his appa- 
rent veracityt 

Tlie speech pj^oceeds to say, *' I shall not discon- 
tinue my preparations until I have received pro« 
per reparation for the injury." If this assurance 
may be relied on, what an enormous expense is en- 
tailed sine die upon this unhappy country ! Resti* 
tution of a possession, and reparation of an injury, 
are as different in substance as they are in language. 
The very act of restitution may contain, as in this 
instance it palpably does, a sliameful aggravation 
of the injury. A man of spirit does not measure 
the degree of an injury by the mere positive damage 
he has sustained; he considers the principle on 
which it is founded ; he resents the superiority 
asserted over him ; and rejects, with indignation, 
the claim of right which his adversary endeavours 
to establish, and would force him to acknowledge. 

The motives on which the Catholic king makefs 
restitution, are, if possible, more insolent and dis- 
graceful to our sovereign, than even the declaratory 
condition annexed to it. After taking four months 
to consider whether the expedition was undertaken 
by his own orders or not, he condescends to dis- 
avow the enterprise, and to restore the island ; not 
from any regard to justice, not from any regard te 
bears to his Britannic majesty, but merely " from 
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the persaasion in which he is of the pacific senti- 
ments of the king of Great Britain." 

At this rate, if our liing had discovered the spirit 
oCaman ; if he had made a peremptory demand of sa- 
tisfaction, the liing of Spain would have given him a 
^pemptory refusal. But why this nnseasonaUfi 
this ridiculons mention of the king of Great Bri- 
tain's pacific intentions ? Have they ever been in 
question ? Was he the aggressor ? Does he at- 
tack foreign powers without pl-ovocatiou ? Does 
he even resist, when he is insulted ? No, sir : if 
any ideas of strife or hostility have entered his 
xoyal mind, tiiey have a very different directidn. 
The enefBies ef England have nothing to fear from 
th«m. 

After all, sir, to what kind of disavowal has the 
king of Spain at last consented ? Supposing it 
qiade in proper time, it should have been accom- 
panied with instant restitution ; and if Mr. Bucca- 
relli acted without ordei-s, he deserved death. Now, 
sir, instead of immediate restitntion, wc have a 
four months* negotiation ; and the officer, whose 
act is disavowed, returns to court, and is loaded 
with honours. 

if the actual situation of Europe be considered, 
(he treachery of the king's servants, particularlyof 
lord North, who takes the whole upon himselft 
will appear in the strongest colours of aggravation. 
.Our allies were masters of the Mediterranean. IIk^ 
king of France's present aversion from war, and 
the distraction of his afiUirs, are notorious. He is 
now in a state of war with his people*. In vain did 
the Catholic king solicit him to take |mu1 in the 
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quarrel against us. His finances were in the last 
flisordei- ; and it was probable that his troops might 
find sufficient employment at home. In these cir- 
cumstances, we might have dictated the law to 
Spaiu; There are no terms to which she might 
not have been compelled to submit. At the worst, 
a war with Spain alone carries the fairest promise 
of advantage. One good effect, at least, would have 
been immediately produced by it. The desertion 
of France would have irritated her ally, and, in 
all probability, have dissolved the family compact. 
The scene is now fatally changed. The advantage 
is thrown away. The most favourable opportunity 
is lost. Hereafter wc shall know the value x)f it. 
When the French king is reconciled to his subjects 
— when Spain has completed her preparations — 
when the collected strength of the house of fiour* 
bon attacks -us at once, the king hin>self will be 
able to determine upon the wisdom or imprudence 
of his present conduct. As far as the probability 
of argument extends, we may safely pronounce, 
that a conjuncture, which threatens the very being 
of this country, has been wilfully prepared and 
forwarded by our own ministry. How far the peo- 
ple may be animated to resistance, under the pre- 
sent administration, I know not ; but this I know, 
with certainty, that, under the present administra- 
tion, or if any thing like it should continue, it is of 
very little moment whether we are a conquered na- 
tion or not.»> 



* The king's acceptance of the Spanish ambassador's de> 
ehuration is drawn up in barbarous French, and signed by 
the earl of Rochford. This diplomatic lord has spent his 
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Having travelled thus far in the higl 
matter of fact, I may now be permitted t 
a little into the field of imagination. Let 
from our minds the persuasion that the 
have really happened in the reign of th 
princes ; let ns consider them as nothing i 
the materials of a fable, in which we ma) 
the sovereign of some other country to 
cemed. I mean to violate all the laws of 
lity, when I suppose that this imaginary k 
having voluntarily disgraced himself in tl 
his subjects, might return to a sense o 
honour; that he might perceive the snar 
him by his ministers, and feel a spark 
kindling in his breast. The part he mm 
obliged to act. would overwhelm him with ( 
To his parliament he must say, " I calh 
gether to receive your advice, and have nc 
your opinion." — ^To the merchant, " I 
tressed your commerce; I have dragged 
men out of your ships ; 1 have loaded yt 
grievous weight of insurances." — ^To the la 

life in the study and practice of etiquettes, and ; 
to be a profound master of tlie ceremonies. I 
suit htm by any reference to grammar or commc 
he were even acquainted with the common foni 
fice, I should think him as well qualified for it 
in his mi^csty's service. The reader is requestec 
lord Rochford's method of authenticating a pu' 
meat. — *' En foi de quoi, mot soussign^, un des 
secretaires d'etat S. M. B. ai sign^ la presente d 
ture ordinaire, et icelle fait apposer le cachet de ) 
In three lines there are no less than seven £■!» 
But the man does not even know the style of h! 
he had known it, he would have said, *' Notn 
secretaire d'etat de S. M. B. avons iigu^," ^e. 
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" I told ypu war was too probable, when I was de- 
termined to submit to any terms of accommodation ; 
I extorted new taxes from you before it was possi- 
ble they conld be wanted, and am now uaable to 
account for the application of them.*' — ^To the pub- 
lic creditor, '' I have delivered up your fortune a 
prey to foreigners, and to the vilest of your fellow 
subjects." Perhaps, this repenting prince might 
conclude with one general acknowledgment to them 
all: '* I have involved every rank of my subjects in 
anxiety and distress ; and have nothing to offer you, 
an return, but the certainty of national dishonour, 
an armed truce, and peace without security." 

If these accounts were settled, there would still 
remain an apology to be made to his navy and to 
his army. To the first he would say, ** You were 
once the terror of the world. But go back to your 
harbours. A man, dishonoured as I am, has no 
use for your service." It is not probable that he 
would appear again before his soldiers, even in the 
pacific ceremony of a review.* But, wherever he 
appeared, the humiliating confession would be ex- 
torted from him, — ** I have received a blow, and 
had not spirit to resent it. I demanded satisfac- 
tion, and have accepted a declaration, in which the 
right to strike'me again is asserted and confirmed." 
His countenance, at least, would speak this lan- 
guage, and even his guards would blush for him. 
. But to return to our argument. The ministry, 
it seems, are labouring to draw a line of distinction 
between the honour of the crown and the rights of "^ 

* A mistake : he iq|>pean before them every day, with a 
mark of a blow upon his face. Froh pudorl 
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the people. This new.idea has yet only been started 
iu discourse ; for,- in effect, both otgects have been 
eqnally sacrificed. I neither understand the di- 
Minction, nor what nse the ministry propose to 
malce of it. llie king's honour is that of his peo- 
ple. Their real honour and real interest are the 
same. I am not contending for a vain ptinietifio. 
A clear, unblemished character comprehends not 
only the integrity that will not offer, but the spirit 
that will not submit to an injury ; and, whether it 
belongs to an individual or to a community, it is 
the foundation of peace, of independence, and of 
safety. Prirtite credit is wealth ; public honour is 
security. The feather that adorns the royal bird 
supports his flight. Strip him of his plumage, and 
you fix him to the earth. Junius. 

XLIII. 
To the Printer of the Public Advertiser, 

SIR, February 6, 1771* 

I HOPE your correspondent, Junius, is better en* 
ployed than in answering or reading the criticisms 
of a newspaper. This is a task, from which, if be 
were inclined to submit to it, his friends ought to 
relieve him. Upon this principle, I shall undertake 
to answer Anti- Junius, more, I believe, to his con- 
viction, than to his satisfaction. Not daring to 
attack the main body of Junius's last letter, he 
triumphs in having, as he thinks, surprised an oot- 
post, and cut off a detached ailment, a mere 
straggling proposition. But even in this petty war* 
fare he ishall find himself defeated. 
Junius docs not speak of the Spanish nation as 
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the uatural enemies of England ; be applies that de- 
scription, with the strictest tmtb and Justice, to 
the Spanish -court. From the moment when a 
prince of the house of Bourbon ascended that 
throne, their whole system of government was in- 
verted, and became hostile to this country. Unity 
of possession introdaced a unity of politics; and 
Louis the Fourteenth had reason, when he Sfdd to 
his grandson, " The Pyrenees are removed." The ' 
history of the present century is one continued 
co n f irm ation of the prophecy. 

The assertion, ''That violence and oppression 
at home can only be supported by treachery and 
submission abroad," is applied to a free people, 
whose rights are invaded, not to the government of 
a country, whera despotic or absolute power is con- 
fessedly vested in the prince ; and, with this appli- 
cation, the assertion is true. An absolute monarch, 
having no points to carry at home, will naturally 
maintain the honour of his crown in all his trans- 
actions with foreign powers. But, if we could sup- 
pose the sovereign of a free nation possessed with 
a design to nmke himself absolute, he would be in- 
consistent ^ith himself, if he suffered his projects 
to be interrupted or embarrassed by a foreign war, 
unless that war tended, as in some cases it might, 
to promote his principal design. Of the three ex- 
ceptions to this general rule of conduct, (quoted by 
A uti- Junius,) that of Oliver Cromwell is the only 
one in point. Harry the Eighth, by the submission 
of his parliament, was as absolute a prince as 
Louis the Fourteenth. Queen Elizabeth's govern- 
ment was not oppressive to the people, and as to 
her foreign wars, it ought to be considered, that 
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they were unavoidable. The national honour wa 
not in question : she was compelled to fight in dc 
fence of her own person, and of her title to th 
crown. In the common cause of selfish poUq 
Oliver Cromwell should have cultivated the friend 
ship of foreign powers, or, at least, have avoidei 
^disputes with them, the better to establish his ty 
ranny at home. Had he been only a bad man, h 
would have sacrificed the honour of the nation U 
the success of his domestic policy. But, with al 
his crimes, he had the spirit of au Englishman 
The conduct of such a man must always be an ex- 
ception to vulgar rules. He had abilities $ufficieu< 
to reconcile contradictions, and to make a great 
nation, at the same moment, unhappy and formidd' 
ble. If it were not for the respect I bear the minis- 
ter, I could name a man, who, without one grain 
of understanding, can do half as much as Olivet 
Cromwell. 

Whether or no there be a secret system in the 
closet, and what may be the object of it, are ques- 
tions which can only be determined by appear- 
ances, and on which every man must decide foi 
himself. 

The whole plan of Juuius's . letter proves, that 
he himself makes no distinction between the real 
honour of the crown and the real interest of the 
people. In the climax to which your correspondent 
objects, Junius adopts the language of the court, 
and, by that conformity, gives strength to his ar- 
gument. .He says, that ** the king has not only 
sacrificed the interei>t of his people, but (what 
was likely to touch him more nearly) his personal 
ffputHtion, and the dignity of his crown." 
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The queries put by ADti. Junius can only be an^ 
swered by the ministry. Abandoned as tbey are, 
I fancy they will not confess, (hat they have, for 
so many years, maintained possession of another 
man's property. After admitting the assertion of 
the ministi-y, viz. " That the Spaniards had no 
rightful claim," and after justifying them for say- 
ing so, it is his business, not mine, to give us some 
good reason for their " suffering the pretensions of 
Spain to be a subject of negotiation." He admits 
the facts ; let him reconcile them if he can. 

The last paragraph brings us back to the origi. 
nal question. Whether the Spanish declaration con- 
tains such a satisfaction as the king of Great Bri- 
tain ought to have accepted ? This was the field 
upon which he ought to have encountered Junios 
openly and fairly. But here he leaves the argu- 
ment, as no longer defensible. I shall, therefore, 
conclude with one general admonition to my fellow 
subjects ; that, when they hear these matters de- 
bated, they should not suffer themselves to be mis- 
led by general declamations upon the conveniences 
of peace, or the miseries of war. Between peace 
nnd War abstractedly, there is not, there cannot, be 
I question, in the mind of a rational being. The 
real questions are,^* Have we any security that the 
peace we liave so dearly purchased will last a 
welvemonih ?** and if hot, "Have we, or have 
ve not, sacrificed the fairest opportunity of making 
var with advantage ?*' 

Philo Junius. 
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To the PrinUr of the Public AdvertUa 

SIR, April 9li 

To write for profit, without taxing the pr 

write for fame, and to be unkoown ; to i 

the intrigues of faction, and to be .dlsowi 

dangerous auxiliary by every party in the lei 

are contradictions which the minister must 

die before I forfeit my credit with the 

I may quit the service, bat it would be ab 

suspect me of desertion. The reputation ( 

papers is an honourable pledge for my attt 

to the people. To sacrifice a respected oh 

and to renounce the esteem of society, i 

more than Mr. Wedderburue's resolutio; 

though in him it was rather a profession 

desertion of his principles, (I speak tent 

this gentleman ; for, when treachery is in q 

I tbiuk we should make allowances for a. 

man) yet we have seen him in the house 

mous overwhelmed with confusion, and all 

reft of his faculties. But, in truth, sir, 1 1 

no room for an accommodation with the 

St. James's. My offences are not to be n 

by recantation or repentance. On one s 

warmest patriots would disclsum me as a 

to their honest ambition. On the other, i 

prostitution, if Junius could descend to i 

lose its natural merit and influence in the 

and treachery be no longer a recommend 

the royal favour. 
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The persons, who, till within the^e few years, 
tiave been most distinguished by their zeal for 
iiigh-church and prerogative, are now, it seems, 
tl^e great assertors of the pririleges of the house of 
n)mmon.s. This sudden alteration of their senti- 
ments or language, carries with it a suspicious ap- 
pearance. When I hear the undefined privileges 
»f the popular branch of the legislature exalted by 
tories and Jacobites, at the expense of those strict 
rights which are Itnown to the subject and limited 
by the laws, I cannot but suspect that some mis- 
chievous scheme is in agitation, to destroy both 
law and privilege, by opposing them to each other. 
rbey who have uniformly denied the power of the 
whole legislature to atter the descent of the crown, 
and whose ancestors, in rebellion against his ma- 
jesty's family, have defended that doctrine at the 
hazard of their lives, now tell us, that privilege of 
parliament is the only rule of right, and the chief 
security of the public freedom. I fear, sir, that, 
while forms remain, there has been some material 
change in the substance of our constitution. The 
opinions of these men were too absurd to be so 
easily renounced. Liberal minds are open to con- 
viction ; liberal doctrines are capable of improve- 
ment. There are proselytes from atheism, but 
none from superstition. If their present profes- 
sions were sincere, I think they could not but be 
highly offended at seeing a question concerning par- 
liamentary privilege unnecessarily started at a sea- 
son so unfavourable to the house of commons, and 
by so \*ery mean and insignificant a person as the 
minor Onslow. They knew that the present house 
of coinniOD9> hanng commenced hostilities with 
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the people, and degraded the anthonty of the Uws 
hy their own example, were likely enongh to be R- 
sisted per fas et nefas. If they were really friends 
to privilege, they would have thought the question 
of right too dangerous to be hazarded at this sea- 
son, and, without the formality of a conventioa, 
would have left it undecided. 

I have been silent hitherto, though not from that 
flhameful indifference about the interests of society, 
which too many of us possess, and call moderation, 
r confess, sir, that I felt the prejudices of my edn- 
cation in favour of a house of commons still hang- 
ing about me. I thought that a question between 
law and privilege could never be brought to a for- 
mal decision without inconvenience to the public 
service, or .a manifest diminution of legal liberty; 
that it onght, therefore, to be carefully avoided: 
and when I saw that the violence of the house of 
commons had carried them too far to retreat, I de- 
termined not to deliver a hasty opinion upon a mat- 
ter of 80 much delicacy and importance. 

The state of things is much altered in this coun- 
try since it was necessary to protect our represen- 
tatives against the direct power of the crown. We 
have nothing to apprehend from prerogative, bnt 
every thing from undue influence. Formerly^ it 
was the interest of the people that the privileges of 
parliament should be left unlimited and undefined* 
At present, it is not only their interest, but I hold 
it to be essentially necessai7 to the preservation of 
the constitution, that the privileges of parliament 
should be strictly ascertained, and confined within 
the narrowest bounds the nature of the institution 
will admit of. Upon the same principle on which 
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d have resisted prerogative in the last ceu- 
now i^ist privilege. It is indifferent to me, 
er the crown, by its own immediate act, im- 
)ew, and dispenses with old laws, or whether 
ne arbitrary power produces the same effects 
)i the medium of the house of commons. We 
I oar representatives with privileges for their 
Bfence and ours. We cannot hinder their 
ion, but we can prevent their carrying over 
drms to the service of the enemy. It will be 
hat I begin with endeavouring to reduce the 
ent concerning prinlege to a mere question 
ivenience ; that, I deny, at one moment, 
'. would allow at another ; and that, to resist 
wer of a prostituted house of commons, may 
sh a precedent injurious to all future parlia- 
To this I answer, generally, that human 
are in uo instance governed by strict positive 

If change of circumstances were jto have 
ight in directing our conduct and opinions, 
itnal intercourse of mankind would be no- 
nore than a contention between positive and 
lie right. Society would be a statje of war, 
V itself would be injustice. On this general 
I,' it is highly reasonable, that the degree of 
timission to privil^es which never have been 
1 by any positive law, should be considered 
lestion of convenience, and proportioned to 
liidence we repose in the integrity of our r^ 
tatives. As to the injury we may do to any 
and more respectable house of commons, I 

am not now sanguine enough to expect a 
)lentiful harvest of parliamentary virtue in 
ir than in another. Our political climate h 

II. s 
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severely altered ; and, without dwelling upon the { 
depravity of modern times, I think no reasbnaUe 
Q^an will expect that, as human nature is consti- 
tuted, the enormous influence of the crowa should 
G^ase to prevail over the virtue of individuals. 
The mischief lies too deep to be cured by any re- 
medy less than some great convulsion, which may 
either carry back the constitution to its onginai 
principles, or utterly destroy it. I do not doubt 
that, in the first session after the next election, 
some popular measures may be adopted, llie pre- 
sent house of commons have injureid themselves by 
. a too 6arly and public profession of their principles; 
and if a strain of prostitution, which bad no ex- 
ample, were within the reach of emulation, it 
might be imprudent to hazard the experiment to« 
soon. Bat, after all, sir, it is very immaterial 
whether a house of commons shall preserve thdr 
virtue for a week, a mouth, or a year. The isiSv- 
ence which makes a septennial parliament de- 
pendent on the pleasure of the crown, has » per- 
manent operation, and cannot fidl of success. My 
premises, I know, will be denied in argument ; but 
every man's conscience tells him they are true, it 
remains, then, to be considered, whether it be for 
the interest of the people, that privilege of parHa- 
ment* (which in respect to the purposes for which 

.• The necessity of securing the house of commflos S 
kgainst the king's power, so that no interruption might be \ 
given either to the attendance of the members in parlia- 
ment, or to the freedom of debate, was the foundatioB of 
parliamentary privilege ; and we may obsenre, in aD tbe 
addresses of new appointed speakers to the sovereign, the 
"utmost privUege they demand, is liberty of speech, asd tt 
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it has hitherto been acquiesced under, is merely^ 
nominal) should be contracted within some certain 
limits ; or, whether the subject shall be left at the 
mercy of a power, arbitrary upon the face of it, and 
notoriously under the direction of the crown. 

I do not mean to decline the question of rttfM .- 
on the contrary, sir, I join issue with the advocates 
for privilege, and affirm, that, " excepting the cases 
wherein the house of commons are a court of judi- 
cature (to which, from the nature of their office, 
a coercive power must belong) and excepting such 
contempts as immediately interrupt their proceed- 
ings, they have no legal aythority to imprison any 
man for any supposed violation of privilege what- 
soever." It is not pretended that privilege, as now 
claimed, has ever been defined or confirmed by sta- 
tute; neither can it be said, with any colour -of 
truth, to be a pait of the common law Of England, 
which had grown into prescription long before we 
Knew any thing of the existence of a house of com- 
mons. As for the law of parliament, it is only an- 
other name fo> the privilege in question ; and since 
the power of creating new privileges has been for- 
'mally renounced by both houses, since there is nd 
code in which we can study the law of parliament, 
we have but one way left to make ourselves ac- 
quainted with it ; that is, to compare the nature of 
the institution of a house of commons with the 
facts upon record. To establish a claim of privilege 

freedom from arrests. The very word privilege mean* no 
mora than immunity, or a safeguard to the party who pot> 
ity and ean never be construed into an active power- 
ipvaiing the lights of others* 
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In dther house, and to distinguish original right 
from usurpation, it must appear, tliat it is indis- 
pensably necessary for tlie perjfbmiance of tlie doty 
they are employed in, and also that it has been noi* 
formly allowed. From the first part of this de- 
scription, it follows, clearly, that, whatever priTi- 
Icge does of right l)elong to the present honse of 
commons, did equally belong to the first assembly 
of their predecessors, was as completely vested in 
them, and might have been ezerdsed in the same 
extent. From the second we mast infer, that pri- 
vileges, which for several centuries were not onlj 
never allowed, but never even claimed by the lioDse 
of commons, must be founded upon usurpation. 
The constitutional duties of a house of commons 
are not very complicated nor mysterious. They are 
to propose or assent to wholesome laws, for tbe 
benefit of the nation. They are to grant the neces- 
sary idds to the king; petition for the redress of 
grievances ; and prosecute treason or high crimes 
against the state. If unlimited privilege be necdh 
sary to the performance of these duties, we have 
reason to conclude, that, for many centuries after 
the institution of the house.of commons, they were 
never performed. I am not lx>und to prove a ne- 
gative ; but I appeal to the English history, when I 
affirm, that, with the exceptions already suted, 
which yet I might safely relinquish, there is no pre- 
cedent, from the year 1265, to the. death of qucei 
Elizal>eth, of the-house of commons having impri- 
soned any man (not a member of their house] for 
contempt or breach of privilege. In the most ia- 
grant cases, and when their acknowledged pririlegei 
were most grossly violated, the poor cammontf » 
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they then styled themselves, never took the power 
of punishment into their own hands. They either 
sought redress, by petition to the king, or, what is 
more remarkable, applied for justice to the house of 
lords ; and, when satisfaction was denied them or 
dehiyed, their only remedy was to refuse proceed- 
ing upon the king's business. So little conception 
had our ancestors of the monstrous doctrines now 
maintsuned concerning privilege, that, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, eren liberty of speech, the vital prin- 
dple of a deliberative assembly, was restrained by 
the queen's authority to a simple ay or no; and this 
resection, though imposed upon three successive 
parliaments,* was never once disputed by the house 
of commons. 

I know there are many precedents of arbitrary 
commitments for contempt ; but, besides that th^ 
are of too modern a date to warrant a presumption 
that such a power was originally vested in the house 
of commons, fact alone does not constitute righi. 
If it does, general warrants were lawful. An ordi. 
nance of the two houses has a force equal to law t 
and the criminal jurisdiction assumed by the com- 
mons in 1621, in the case of Edward Lloyd, is a 
good precedent to warrant the like proceedings 
sgjdnst any man who shall unadvisedly mention the 
folly of a king, or the ambition of a princess. The 
truth is, sir, that the greatest and most exception* 
ible part of the privileges now contended for^ were 
introduced and asserted by a house of commons^ 
which abolished both monarchy and peerage, and 
whose proceedings, although they ended in one glo- 

♦ In the yean 1593, 1597* wd l6oi. 
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rtona&ct of subsftmtialjuatice, could no 
condled to the forms of the constlioti 
MiCMMora profiled by their example, aut 
their power by a moderate or populai 
Thos it grew, by degrees, from a nolo 
vatioD at one period, lo t>e tacitljr admS 
pririlege of parliament ai another. 

If, however, it could be proved, from 
liana of aecesiily or coDrenieiiM, that w 
power of commitmeni onght to tte eotn 
house of commous, and that, in fact, 
exercised it without opposition, still, io 
tioo of law, the preaunipiion is stroD 
them. It is a leading maxim of lliela 
land (and williout it all lawa are nufp 
(here ia no right without a remedy, w 
power without a legal course to carry It 
Let the power, now in queMion, beti 
nile. TTie speaker issues his' warrant 
nient. The party attached eillier resisti 
force, or appeals to a magistrate, who < 
warrant illegal, and discharges the priw 
the law provide no legal means foreufoi 
warrant? Is Ihere no regular proceed 
out in our law books, to assert and vi 
aolhorityof so high a court as the hoi 
MODS i The question is answered dirt 
fact ; their unlawful commandl are it 
they liuve no remedy. The imprisonnu 
own members ii revenge indeed g but 1 
lertioa of ihe privilege they contend t 

* Upon their ovn prlnciplBi, Uuy ihoul 
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whole proceeding stops ; and there they stand, 
ashamed to retreat, aud unable to advance. Sir, 
these ignorant men should be informed, that the 
exet^tiota of the laws of England is not left in thid 
uncertain, defenceless condition. If the process of 
the courts of Westminster-hall be resisted, they 
have a direct course to enforce submission. The 
court of king's bench commands the sheriff to raise 
the pnine comitatiu; the courts of chancery and ex. 
chequer issue a writ of rebellion r which must also 
be supported, if necessary, by the i)ower of tlie 
country. To whom will our honest representatives 
direct their writ of rebellion ? The guards, I doubt 
not, are willing enough to be employed ; but they 
know nothing of the doctrine of writs, aud may 
think it necessary to wait for a letter from lord 
Qarrington. 

' It may now be objected to me, that my argu- 
ments prove too much: for that certainly there 
may be instances of contempt and insult to the 
house of commons, which do not fall within my 
own exceptions, yet, in regard to the dignity of the 
house, ought not to pass unpunished. Be it so. 
The courts of criminal jurisdiction are open to 
prosecutions, which the attorney-general may com- 
mence by information or indictment. A libel tend- 
ing to asperse or vilify the house of commons, or 
any of their members, may be as severely punished 
in the court of king's bench, as a libel upon th€ 
king. Mr. de Grey thought so, when he drew up 

feiic6 than even the lord mayor or alderman Oliver. But, 
after repeatedly ordering him to attend, they at Uut ad'- 
Joumed beyond the day appointed for his attendance, and; 
by this mean, pitiful evasion, gave up the point. 
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ifae tnfonnatioii of aif letter to hia m»jtU.j, t 
had no meaning in charging it to be a Maiidi 
libel npoo the houie of cotoinom. In my op\ 
Aej woold consult their real dignity much be 
bf appealing lo the laira, when they are oUcb 
than by Tiolating the Gnt principle of natural 
. Ike, which forbidi ni to he judges, when w« 
parties to the came.* 

1 do not mean to purane them tbroogh th( 
mainder of their proraedlDga. In their first i 
lutlans, it is pouible they might have been dec* 
bf Ill-considered precedents. For the rest, t 
It no colour of palliatiaa or enmse. They 1 
adrieed the king to rcsDme a power of dispen 
with the lawa by royul proclamation ; -f- and kl 
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we see, are ready enough to follow such advice. By 
mere Fiolence, and without the shadow of right, 
they have expunged the record of a judicial pro- 
ceeding.* Nothing rewsuned but to attribute to 
their own rote a power of stopping the whole dis- 
tribution of criminal and civil justice. 

The public virtues of the chief magistrate have 

long since ceased to be in question. But, it is said, 

that he has private good qualities ; and I myself 

have been ready to acknowledge them. They are 

now brought to the test. If he loves his people, he 

will dissolve a parliament, which they can never 

confide in or respecC If he has any regard for his 

own honour, he will disdain to be any longer con«> 

nected with such abandoned prostitution. But, if 

it were conceivable, that a king of this country had 

lost all sense of personal honour, and all conceni 

for the welfare of his subjects, I confess, sir, I 

should be contented to renounce the forms of the 

constitution once more, if there were no other way 

to obtain substantial justice for the people.f 

Junius. 

Its defence; nor have they ventured to t^ke the least notice 
of Mr. Wilkes, for discharging the persons apprehended un- 
derit. 

■ • Lord Chatham very properly called this the act ci m 
moby not of a senate. 

t When Mr. Willies was to be punished, they made no 
scmple about the privileges of parliament ; and although 
it WW as «rell known as any matter of public record and 
uninterrupted custom could be, -'* That the members of 
either house are privileged, except in case of treason, fe- 
lony, or breach of peace," they declared, without hesitation, 
f That.p(ivil<^ of parliament did not extend to the ease 
of a seditious libel:*' and undoubtedly they would have 

e2 



To the Prmler of the PviHe j 
SIR, 
TtlBV wbo object to detached partg 
letter, either do not mean liim liili 
considered the general scope and cc 
guiueat. There are degreea in all t} 
why not iu public proaiitntiou f ' 
the crovD naturally makes a «eptei 
dependeoE. Does it follow, that 
cominoaa will plunge at ouce iuto ti 
of profllitQtion ; Junius supposes, t 
house of commons, in going such em 
hart: heen imprudent to tbemstrli 
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vrl-cked to tlie public; that their example is not 
within the reach of emulation; and that, in the 
first session after the next election, some popular 
measures may probably be adopted. He does not 
expect that a dissolution of parliament will destroy 
cormption, but that, at least, it will be a check 
an«i terror to their successors, who will have seen, 
that, in flagrant cases, their constituents can and 
will interpose with effect. After all, sir, will yoa 
not endeavour to remote or alleviate the most dan- 
gerous symptoms, because you cannot eradicate the 
disease ? Will yoa not punish treason or parricide, 
because the sight of a gibbet does not prevent high- 
way robberies ? When the main argument of Junius 
is admitted to be unanswerable, I think it would 
become the minor critic, who hunts for blemishes, 
to be a little more distrustful of his own sagacity. 
The other objection is hardly worth an answer. 
When Junius observes, that kings are ready enough 
to follow such advice, he does not mean to insi- 
'nnate, that, if the advice of parliament were good, 
the king would be so ready to follow it. 

Philo Junius. 

XLVI. 
7\> the Printer of the Public Advertiser, 

SIR, May S5, 1771. 

I coMFESS my pa^ti^ity to Junius, and feel a con- 
siderable pleasure in being able to communicate 
any thing to the public in support of his opinions. 
The docti'ine laid down in his last letter, conced- 
ing the power of the house of commons to commit 
for contempt, is not so new as it appeared to many 
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people ; who, dazzled with the name of prhiikii 
had never sufiered themselves to examine the qves 
tion fadrly. In the course of my reading this mon 
liig, I met with the following passage in the joai 
lials of the house of commons, (Vol. i. p. 603 
Upon occasion of a jurisdiction unlawfully assume 
];)y the house in the year 1621, Mr. attomey-gen( 
ral Noye gave his opinion as follows : *' No dool 
hut, in some cases, this house may give judgmea 
in matters of returns, and concerning members < 
our house, or falUug out in our view in parliameni 
but, for foreign matters, knoweth not how we C8 
judge it ; knoweth not that we have been used -i 
give judgment in any case, but those before mei 
tioned." 

Sir Edward Coke, upon the same subject, say 
(page 604,) ** No question but this is a house 
record, and that it hath power of judicature : 
some cases ; have power to judge of returns ai 
members of our house. One, no member, joffen 
ing out of the parliament, when h$ came hUker, m 
jwtified U, was censured for it." 

.Now, sir, if you will compare the opinion 
these great sages of the law with Junios's doetrti 
you will find they tally exactly. He allows i 
power of the house to commit their own membei 
which, however, they may grossly abuse ; be ) 
lows their power in cases where they are actmg 
a court of judicature, viz. elections, returns, i 
and he allows it in such contempts as immediate 
interrupt their proceedings ; or, as Mr. N( 
expresses it, falling out in their view in paH 
ment. 

They who would carry the prinleges of pari 
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mkat fiutber than Junius, either do not mean well 
to the public, or know not what they are doing. 
The gOTernment of England is a government of 
law. We betray ourselves, we contradict the spi- 
rit of our laws, and we shake the whole system Of 
EngHsh jurisprudence, whenever we entrust a dis- 
cretionary power over the life, liberty, or fortune 
of the subject, to any man, or set of men, what* 
soever^ upon a presumption that it will not be 
abiueit 

Philo Junius; 

XLVII. 

To ihe Printer of the Public Advertiser. 
SIR, May S8, ITfU 

Amy man who takes the trouble of perusing the 
joomals of the house of commons, will soon be 
convinced, that very little, if any regard at att, 
ought to be paid to the resolutions of one branch 
of the legislature, declaratory of the law of the 
kmd^ or even of what they call the law of parlia- 
ment. It will appear that these resolutions have 
no-ene of the properties by which, in this country 
•paiticularly, law is distinguished from mere will 
and pleasure ; but that, on the contrary, they bear 
every mark of a power arbitrarily assumed and 
capriciously applied : that they are usually made 
in times of contest, and to serve some unworthy 
-purpose of passion or party; that the law is sel- 
dom declared until after the fact by which it Is 
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suppmed to be Tiolated ; that leguUtion boi 
diclion are nuited id the same perwuu, aoi 
cifcd at the same momeut ; and that a eon 
which iliere i» no appeal, asanraei an i 
jiriBdiclioQ in a criminal case. In ihort, 
collect a thousand absnrditirs into one maa 
hare a law which cannot be known, been 
« petl facto: the partf it both legiiiU 
jndgt, and thejarindiction is witbontappMl 
migbl the judges sa;, " The Uw of parlla 

Yon trill not wonder, sir, that with tbes 
fications, tlie declaratory resolnlioni of tk 
of commons should appear lo be la perpeta 
tradictioii, not only to common Bense, and 
laws we arc apquainted with, (and which a 
can obey,) but eren to one another. I WBi 
tronble yon with these obserrationi bf a | 
which, lo speak in Inlestrini;, / met vilh Mi 
itu; in the crarie 0/ my rgadhf, and opoo 
mean to pat a qnettion to the advocUea (or p 
On the gih of March, 1704, (^lA Junrna 
xir. p. S66,) the honse lhi}U)!ht proper to 1 
the folloiviug resolutions : I. " That no coi 
of England, conimitled by the hoase of comn 
breacli of pririlege or contempt of that hoow 
to be, by any writ of Habeai Corptu, mBrd 
pear in any otber place, or before any olh 
calure, daring that aession of parliament 
Inch person was so committed." 

2. " That the Serjeant at arms, attend 
honie, do make no return of, or yieUan 
cnce to, the aatd writs of Habeat Corptu t 
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such his refusal, that he have the protection of the 
house of commons." * 

Welbore Ellis, what say you ? Is this the law of 
parliament, or is it not ? I am a plain man, sir, 
And catiuot follow you through the phlegmatic forms 
of an oratiou. Speak out, Grildrig, say yes or no. 
If you say yes, I shall then inquire by what autho- 
rity Mr. de Grey, the honest lord Mansfield, aad 
the barons of the exchequer, dared to grant a writ 
of Habetu Corpus for bringing the bodies of the lord 
jnayor and Mr. Oliver before them ; and why the 
lieutenant of the Tower made any return to a writ, 
which the house of commons had, in a similar in- 
stance, declared to be unlawful. If you say no, 
take care you do not at once give up the cause in 
support of which you have so long and so labo- 
rionsly tortured your understanding. Take care 
yon do not confess that there is no test by which 
we can distinguish, no evidence by which we can 
determine, what is, and what is not, the law of 
parliament. The resolutions I have quoted, stand 
upon your journals, uncontroverted and unrepealed : 

. • If there be, in reality, any such law in England as the 
law qf parliament, which (under the exception stated in 
my letter on privilege) I confess, after long deliberatioo, I 
very much doubt, it certainly is not constituted by, nor can 
it be oolleeted flrom, the resolutions of either house, whether 
enaiaing or 'declartUory. I desire the reader will oompave 
the above retolutions of the year 1704, with the following of 
the 3d of April, i6C8.-^" Resolved, That the writs ofllabeat 
Corpus cannot be denied, but ought to be granted to every 
man that is odmmitted or detained in prison, or otherwise 
restrained by the command of the king, the privy council, 
•r tmsf other, he fvaying the same.** 



the; contra a declBTatioD of tbelswcrfp 
bf A conrt competent to the queilioii, i 
dednoD, Bs fou nnd lard Mansfield m^ 
law, beranse there ia no a^ipeal from it 
were made not haxtil;, but after kiof di 
npon a conitilalioual qaMtioD. Whatfli 
lioD or aolenmit)' will foa Rnnex to anjr 
of the preaent hoase of commoDs, he; 
appears upon the face of those tno leaol 
lenity of which yoo now deny ? If jo 
parliameDts are not iafallible; and that qi 
in coaseqaence of the riqieni proceedll 
house of commona, was obUf^ed to pn 
diiBolTG them, 1 shall agree with yon rei 
and think that the precedent ought to 1 
immediately. But you, Mr.Ellis, who 
laogoage, are iuconBiatent with your o 
plei. You hate liliherio maintained, 
bouse of commons are the sole judges ol 
priril^t, and that their declaration doe 
coniUtnte the law of parliament; yet no 
feu that pBrliameDI« are fallible, and tin 
Eolations may be illega] ; consequently th. 
sohitioDS do not couitiiuie the law of ] 
When the king wan advised to dissolve I 
parliament, yon advised him to lell hi 
that " he was careful not to usnme a 
powers which Ihe constitution bad place 
hands," &c. Yet qneen Anne, It seems, 
fted in exerting her prerogative to sU 
of commons, whose proceedings, coni 
those of the asHcmhly of which yon t 
worthy member, were the perfectimi of , 
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In what a labyrinth of nonsense does a man iu- 
volye himself who labours to maintain £al8ehcx)d 
by argument ! How much better would it become 
the dignity of the house of commons, to speadc 
jdunly^to the people, and tell us, at once, " that 
their will must be obeyed ; not because it is lawful 
and reasonable, but because it is their will !" llietr 
constituents would have a better opinion of their 
candour, and, I promise you, not a worse opinio^: 
of their integrity. 

Philo Junius. ■ 

XLVIII. 

To his Grace the Duke of Grafton. 

MY LORD, June 2Q, 177 !• 

The profound respect I bear to the gracious prince 
who governs this country, with no less honour to 
himself than satisfaction to his subjects, and who 
restores you to your rank under his standard, will 
saire you from a multitude of reproaches, llie at- 
tention I should have paid to your failings, is iuTO- 
luntarily attracted to the hand that rewards them ; 
and though I am not so partial to the royal judg- 
ment as to affirm, that the favour of a king can 
remove mountains of infamy, it serves to lessen, 
at least, (for undoubtedly it divides,) the burden. 
While I remember how much is due to his saered 
character, I cannot, with any decent appearance of 
propriety, call you the meanest and basest fellow 
in the kingdom. I protest, my lord, I do not think 
you so. You will have a dangerous rival in that 
kind of fame to which you have hitherto so happily 
directed your ambition, so long as there is one man 
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liviug wlio thinks yoa worthy of his confidence^ and 
lit to be trusted with any share in his goyeniiuent* 
1 confess you liave great intrinsic merit ; but take 
care you do not vplue it too highly. Consider how 
much of it would have been lost to the world, if the* 
king had not graciously affixed his stamp, and given^ 
it currency among his subjects. If it be true that 
a virtuous man, struggling with adversity, be a 
scene worthy of the gods, the glorious contention 
between you and the best of princes deservdi a 
circle equally attentive and respectable: I think I 
already see other gods rising from the earth to be- 
hold it. 

But this language is too mild for the occasion. 
The king is determined that our abilities shall not 
be ' lost to society. The perpetration and descrip- 
tion of new crimes will find employment for us' 
both. My lord, if the pei*sons who have been 
loudest in. their- professions of patriotism, had done 
their duty to the public with the same zeal 'and per<< 
severance that I did, I will not assert that govern- 
ment would have recovered its dignity, but at least* 
bur gracious sovereign must have spared his sub- 
jects this last insult ; • which, if there be any feel- 
ing left among us, they will resent more than even 
the real injuries they received from every measure 
of your grace's administration. In vain would he 
have looked round him for another character sd 
consummate as yours. Lord Mansfield shrinkl^ 
from his principles : his ideas of government, per<> 
haps^ go farther than your own; but his heart 
disgraces the theory of his understanding. Chailei 

* The duke was lately appointed lord privy teat. 
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Fox is yet in blossom ; and as for Mr. Weddef- 
burne, there is somethiug about him which creib. 
treachery caunot trust. For the present, therefore, 
the best of princes must have contented himself 
with lord Sandwich. Yoa would long since have 
received your final dismission and neward, and I,. 
ray lord, who do not esteem you the more for the 
high office you possess, would willingly have fol- 
lowed you to your retirement. There is surely 
something siugulai'ly benevolent in the character of 
our sovereign. From the moment he ascended tbe 
throne, there is no ciime of wluch human nature 
is capable (and 1 call upon the recorder to witness 
it) that has not appeared venial in his sight. With 
any other prince, the shameful desertion of him in 
the midst of that distress which you al(fne had 
created, in the very crisis of danger, when he fan- 
cied he saw the throne surrounded by men of 
virtue and abilities, would have outweighed the 
memory of your former services. But his majesty 
is full of justice, and understands the doctrine of 
compensations. He remembers, with gratitude, 
how soon you had accommodated your morals to 
the necessity of his service; how cheerfully you 
had abandoned tbe engagements of private friend- 
ship, and renounced the most solemn professions 
to tbe public. The sacrifice of lord Chatham was 
not lost upon him. Even tbe cowardice and per- 
fidy of deserting him may have doi;ie you no dis* 
service in his esteem. The instance was painful, 
but the principle might please. 

Vou did not neglect the -magistrate while you 
flattered the man. The expulsion of Mr, Wilkes, 
predetermined in the cabinet; the power of de- 



pritingthe labjcct of hii blithr 
» molnthm of one branch of th 
n impudentlr inTaded 
the right of defendidi 
monnced bj the hooae of lore 
(troke*, mj lord, nhicli, in Ibe 



wonld have determined your son 
if they bad made do impn'stio] 
We seed not look far any other . 
account fur hii taking the earll 
recall yon tu hii coancils. Ba 
merit in abundance. Mr.Hine, 
land, and Mr. Yorke : — Breach 
and narder. Yon would iliini 
to fonr galluitry, if T added rape 
bnt Che style of yoor amonrB 
retiatance. I know how weQ tht 
hare been defended. In the t 
breach of tnist is gnpposed to i 
reward. Mr.Bradahaw affirms, 
(and fO may the gift of smiling i 
blm !) that you reserred no part 
chaK-money for yonr own nse, bi 
ling of it wa« scrupulonsly paid 
gajDe. Make haste, my lord ; 
applied In time, may keep the Oc 
If not, Blmham-Wood, I fear, i 
Maearom. 

The duke of Portland was in 
friend, lu defence of hia proper) 



rartlted ftiT Hie. 
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to plead but equity ag^nst sir James Lowther^ and 
prescription against the crown. You fek for yottr 
friend : btU the law must take itt course. Poste- 
rity will scarce believe that lord Bute's son-in-law 
had barely interest enough at the treasury to get 
)^is grant completed before the general election.* . 

Enough has been said of that detestable trans- 
action which ended in the death of Mr. Yorke : I 
cannot speak of it without horror and compassion. 
To excuse yourself, you publicly impeach your 
accomplice ; and to his mind, perhaps, the accusa- 
tion may be flattery. But in murder you are both 
principals. It was once a question of emulation ; 
and, if the event had not disappointed the imme- 
diate schemes of the closet, it might still have 
been a hopeful subject of jest and merriment be- 
tween you. 

This letter, my lord, is only a preface to my fa- 
ttkre correspondence. The remainder of the sum- 
mer shall be dedicated to your amusement. I mean 
now and then to relieve the severity of your morn- 
ing studies, and to prepare you for the business of 
the day. Without pretending to more than Mr. 
Bradshaw's sincerity, you may rely upon my attach- 
ment as long as you are in office. 

Will your grace forgive me, if I venture to ex- 
press some anxiety for a man whom I know yoa 
do not love ? My lord Weymouth has cowardice to 
plead, and a desertion of a later date than your own, 

• It will appear, by a subsequent letter, that the duke*« 
pctcipitation proved fatal to the grant. It looks like the 
huiry and confusion of a young highwayman, who takes a 
tern shilHugB* but leaves the purse and wateh beband hiiA» 
And yet the duke waa an old ofEbnder. 



You knoiT the priry.teal wu tMnU 
if jou consider the dignity of the ] 
yon will hardly think it decent to 
Mr.Rigby. Vet he nmBthaTebre 
rather, he must have wine. If ft 
cop, there will be no keeping bin 
of the ministry. 
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TV Ati Cract IHt Dukt of 



The inflaesce of your gmcc'3 (t 
to preside over the treasury. T 
Bradahaw inspires M r. Robineon. 
able It Is (and I speak of it uot ai 
proscb,but as somelhing peculti 
ter) tkit yon hare oerer jet for 
which Uas not been fatal to the 
ndopteil a caaae, to which, oue \ 
hare not ilone mischief! Yonr 
famy while It laaisj and, which 
leaves min and disgrace behind 
girl, who yields to snch a profllg: 
Is constant, forfeits her repntadi 
innocence, and liuds herself aba 
misery and shame. Thus it b) 



best of princes. Poor Dingley, too ! I protest I 
hardly know, which of them we ought most to la- 
ment ; the unhappy roan who smks under the sense 
of bis dishonour, or him who survives it. Charac- 
ters so iiuished are placed beyond the reach of 
panegyric. Death has fixed^his seal upon Dingley; 
and you, my lord^ have set your mark upon the 
other. 

The only letter I ever addressed to the king was 
so unkindly received, that I believe I shall never 
presume to trouble his majesty in that way again. 
But my zeal for his service is superior to neglect ; 
and, like Mr. Wilkes's patriotism, thrives by perse- 
cution. Yet his majesty is much addicted to useful 
reading; and, if I am not ill informed, has ho- 
noured the Public Advertiser with particular attcn» 
tion. I have endeavoured, therefore, and not with- 
•ont success, (as, perhaps, you may remember,) to 
furnish it with such interesting and edifying inteU 
ligence, as probably would not reach him through 
any other channel. The seiTices you have done the 
nation, your integrity in office, and signal fidelity to 
your approved good master, have been faithfully 
recorded.' Nor have his own virtues been entirely 
neglected. These letters, my lord, are read in other 
countries^ and in other languages ; and I think | 
may affirm, without vanity, that the gracious cha- 
racter of the best of princes is, by this time, not 
only perfectly known to his subjects, but tolerably 
well understood by the rest of Europe. In this rer 
spect alone I have the advantage of Mr. White|iead. 
His plan, I think, is too narrow.. He seems to ma- 
nnfacture his verses for the sole use of the hero whp . 



la rappoMd to be the Bobject of then, : 
(■catling may not be exported Id fan 
•eta all tranalatioD at defiance. 

Your gtac«^a re-appoinlment to a a 
tnnct ma umonnced to the public Ij 
rctam of lord Bate to thil conotrj. 
DoztoaB planet approachei England, b 
to bring plague and pestiJence along wli 
king alradf feel* Ihe malignant eStet 
flaence over hi* conncili. Yonrfonoei 
tloD made Mr.Wilkci an alderman of 
repreEentative of Middlesex. Yonr tiez 
- la olHcc la marked witb bii election to tl 
Id whatcTCr mcaxnre yon are coDcen 
tMt only dtaappolDied of ncceu, bat ali 
to nuke die gorcTDnent of the beat of 
temptlbl^ In hla own eyes, and .ridlci 
whcjc worid. Making all dae alloin 
eltbct of the minbter'* declared lnier[ 
RoUnson'a activity, and Mr. Home'B 
tnppott of admin iai ration, we atiU wai 
of the dnke of Grafton to accoant for 
the whole inleren of goremment in th 
condnct of Mr.Harley. I will not beai 
your blthfiil friend and einiuar7,Hr.l 
I know the difflcnltiei of hia litnatlon 
tbw lottery ticket) ere of ni« to liii ccon 
ii a proverb eonceruiog person! in the | 
of thla gentleman, which, faoweyer, 
atrictly applied to him, TA^ coauiu»» 
Jlnit\ knmei. Now, Mr. Tonchet'i c 
nnlfonn. I am coovinced that bll aenll: 
depended npoa his circiuattaoces; and 
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nibat pt^Sperous state of hU fortune, he Was alwayn 
the rery man he is at preseut. But. was there uo 
other person of rank and consequence in the cityc; 
whom government could confide in, but a notorious 
Jacobite ? Did you imagine that the whole body of 
Che dissenters, that the whole whig interest of Lon- 
doo, would attend at the levee, and submit to the 
directions of a notorious Jacobite ? Was there no 
whig magistrate in the city, to whom the servants 
ef George the Third could entrust the manage* 
ment of a business so very interesting to their 
•fiiaster as the election of sheriffs ? Is there no room 
at St. James's but for Scotchmen and Jacobites ? 
My lord, I do not mean to question the sincerity of 
Mr. Harley's attachment to his majesty's govem- 
meat. Since the commencement of the pre3ent 
reign, I have seen still greater contradictions re*- 
eonciled. The principles of these worthy Jacobites 
are not «o absurd as they have been represented. 
Their ideas of divine right are not so much an* 
nexed to the person or family, as to the political 
character of the sovereign. Had there ever been ^ 
honest man among the Stuarts, his majesty's pre* 
sent friends would have been whigs upon principle. 
But the conversion of the best of princes has re- 
moved their scruples. They have forgiven him the 
sins of his Hanoverian ancestors, and acknowledged 
the hand of -Providence in the descent of the crown 
tipon the head of a true Stuart. In you, my lordv 
tiiey also behold, with a kind of predilection which 
borders upon loyalty, the natural representative of 
that lllustcious family. The mode of your descent 
from Charles the Second is only a bar to your pre» 

VOL. II. F 



'; 't;' gifted with those qualities of the heart whi 

|iH|rJi: direct yoQ in the choice of your friends 

^]|| too was Mr. Wilkes's friend^ and as im 

j yon are of the liberal resentment of a ( 

No^ my lord ; it was the solitary, vindid 
of a monk, brooding over the infirmil 
■friend, until he thought they quickened i 
life, and feasting with a rancorous rap 
the sordid catalogue of his distresses. Nc 
go back to his cloister, llie church is 
jretreat for him. In his principles he it 
bishop. 

Hife mention of this man has moved 
my natural moderation. Let me retun 
grace. You are the jmIIow upon which I 
mined to rest all my resentments. Whi 
the best of sovereigns form to hlmsdf oi 
Ipvemment ? In what repute can he con 
he stands with the people, when be le 
ihe Bossibilitv of a doubt, that, whaitei 
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- TbU event, among ivthers, may, perhaps, con< 
tribute to open his majesty's eyes to his real ho< 
ijoar and interest. In spite of all yonr grace'f 
ingenuity^ he may, at last, perceive the inconveni- 
ence of selecting, with such a curious felicity, tytry 
.villain in the nation to AH the various departmeiitfl 
of his govermneDt. Yet I should l>e sorry to Con- 
ine him in the choice either of his footmen or his 
friends. JuNtvs^ 

L. 

From the Rev, Mr. ffame to Junius^ 

SIR, July 13, J77K 

Farce^ Comedp^ and Tragedy r^fFUkeSf Footey and 
Jun^i»— united at the same time against one poor 
parson, are fearful odds. The two formelr are only 
labovring in their vocation, and may equally plead, 
in excuse, that their aim is a livelihood. I admH 
ihe plea for Xhe second: his is an honest calling, 
and my clothes were lawful game ; but I cannot so 
readily approve Mr. Willces, or commend him for 
making patriotism a trade, and a fraudulent trade. 
Bat what shall I say to Junius? the grave, the 
^solemn, the didactic! Ridicule, indeed^ has been 
ridiculously called the test of truth; but surely, 
to confess that yon lose your natural moderation 
when mention is made of the man, does not pro- 
Inise much truth or justice when you speak of him 
yourselt 

_ Yott charge me with <* a new zeal in support of 
administration," and with " endeavours in support 
W the ministerial nomination of sheriffs." The re* 
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pntation which your talents have deseiredly garaed 
to the signature of Junius, draws from me a replf^ 
which I disdained to give to the anonymous lies of 
Mr. Willtes. You make frequent use of the word 
gentleman J I only call myself a man, and desire 
tib other distinction. If you are either, jon are 
bound to maise good your charges, or to confess 
that you have done me a hasty injustiee vpon no 
authority. 

I put the matter fairly to issue. I say th^, so 
far from any *' new zeal in support of administra- 
tion," I am possessed with the utmost abliorrence 
of their measures ; and that I have ever shown my- 
self, and am still ready,* in any rational manner, to 
lay down all 1 have — my life, in opposition tatiiose 
measures. I say, that I have not, and never have 
had, any communication or connexion of any kindi 
directly or indirectly, v^th any courtier or ministe- 
rial, man, or any of their adherents ; that I never 
have received, or solicited, or expected, or desired, or 
do now hope for, any reward of any sort, from auy 
party or set of men in administration or opposition; 
I say, .that I never used any •' endeavours in support 
of the ministerial nommation of sheriffs ;** that I did 
not solicit any one liveryman for his vote for any 
one of the candidates, nor employ any other person 
to solicit ; and that I did not write one single line 
or word in favour of Mess. Plumbe and Kirkman, 
whom I understand to have been supported by tb^ 
ministry. 

You are bound to refute what I here advance, oc 
to lose yonr credit for veracity. You most produce 
facts ; surmise and genei*a) abase, ia however ele« 
gant language, ought not to pass for proofs. You 
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liave every advaptage, aud I have every disadvan- 
tage : you are unkoowu ; 1 give my name. All 
parties, both iu and out of administration, have 
their reasons (which 1 shali relate hereafter) for 
uniting in their wishes against me : and the popu- 
lar prejudice is as strongly in your favour as it is 
violent against the parson. 

. Singular as my present situation is, it is neither 
painful, nor was it unforeseen. He is not fit for 
public business, who does not, even at his entrance^ 
prepare his mind for such an event. Health, for- 
tune, tranquillity, aud private connexions, I have 
sacrificed upon the altar of the public; and the 
only return I received, because I will not concur to 
dupe and mislead a senseless multitude, is barely, 
that they have not yet torn me in pieces. That 
thi8 has been the only return is my pride and a 
source of more r«al satisfaction than honours or 
prosperity. I can practise, before I am old, the 
lessons I learned in my youth ; nor shall I forget 
the words of my ancient monitor : 

** 'Tis the last key-stone 
T^at makes the arch ; the rest that th^re were put* 
Are nothing till that conies to bind and shut; 
Then stands it a triumphal mark ! Then men 
Observe the strength, the height, the why and when 
Jt was erected ; and still, walking under. 
Meet some new matter to look up and wonder !" 

I am, sir, your humble ser\-ant, 

John Hokne. 
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LI. 

To the Reverend Mr. Heme, 

SIR, Jolf t 

I CANNOT descend to an altereadon with jn 
newspapers: bat since I have attacked j 
racter, and yon comphiin of injasticey I tl 
hate some right to an explanation. Yon d« 
prove, that yoe^ ever solicited a vote, or 
word in sapport of the ministerial aldenrn 
1 did never snspect yon of such gross 1 
wonld have been impossible for Mr. Home 
solicited votes, and very diflScuit to have n 
the newspapers in defence of that cause* 
being detected, and brought to shame. N< 
I pretend to any iatclligence concerning yo 
know more of your conduct than you your 
thought proper to communicate to the publ 
from your own letters^ I conclude, that ) 
sold yourself to the ministry : or, if that c 
too severe, and supposing it possible to be 
by appearances so very strongly against yo 
are your friends to say In your defence i 
they not confess, that, to gratify your pers 
tred of Mr. Wilkes, yon sacriiiced, as fai 
pended on yoor interest and abilities, the 
the country ? I can make allowances for the 
of the passions ; and if ever I should be o 
that you had no motive but to destroy 1 
shall then be ready to do justice to your c1 
and to declare to the world, that I des 
foxnewhat less than I do at present. I 
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l^ublic man, I must for ever condemn yon. You 
cannot but know, (nay, you dare not pretend to be 
ignorant) that the highest gratifications of which 
the most detestable * * in this nation is capable, 
wonld have been the defeat of Willces. I Icnow 
that man much better than any of you. Nature 
intended him only for a good-humoured fool. A . 
systematical education, with long practice, ha» 
made him a consummate hypocrite. Yet this man, 
to say nothing of his worthy ministers, you have 
most assiduously laboured to gratify. To exclude 
Wilkes, it was not necessary yousliould solicit 
TOtes for his opponents* We iudiue the balance aa 
effectually by lessening the weight in one scale, as 
increasing it in the other. 

The mode of your attaek upon Wilkes (tbouslt 
I am far from thinking meanly of your abilities) 
convinces me that yon either want judgment ex- 
tremely, or that you are blinded by your resent- 
ment. Yon ought to have foreseen that the charges 
yon urged against Wilkes could never do him any 
mischief. After all, when we expected discoveries 
highly interesting to the community, what a pitiful 
detail did it end in l-^some old clothes, — a Welsh 
pony— « French footman — and a hamper of claret. 
Indeed, Mr. Home, the public should and will fori* 
give him his claret and his footman, and even the 
ambition of making his brother chamberlain of 
London, as long as he stands forth against a mi- 
nistry and parliament who are doing every thing 
they can to enslave the country, and as long as- he 
is a tliom in the king's side. You will not suspect 
me of /Mtting up Wiikes for s perfod character. 
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Tbe qBoUoD to the pnblic Is, nbere it 
a MU vrha, uiih purer piindplea, « 
k-Dslfai, and no tbe buard*, that he 
-II1C leaMFii calli for neb a miut, asd 1 
be •npponed. Wbu wonld have been tl 
(if thai i>diom hvpocrice and hia minioci 
hiH betn defeated 1 It wa not jonr fool 
■!r, lliBt he iliil not eujojr it camplelel^. 
1 promise yon, foabiTe so little poner 
eliicf, that 1 mocb qnettiun whether th 
niU adhere lo the promUes they bare 
It nrill be in rain m nj that I am a j 
Air. Wilhcs, or penoiially jonr enemy, 
couirince no man, fur yo« do not belie 
kV. Vet I confeu 1 am a Utile ofel 
low rale at wliidi yon «eein to raloe 1 
Blaudiug. ) brg, Mr. Home, jon will 
beliere, that I meoinre the iutegtity 
their conduct, not by their profeisiona. 
may eoterliin Mr. Oliver, or your gra) 
but, tnitt me, they are throivD anay npo 
Yon say yon are a man. Was it geiu 
it manly, repeatedly to introduce into a i 
the name tnT a ymog lady with whom 
heretofore hare liTcd on termi of polil 
good hnmoar? Dnt I have done with ya 
upiuion, yonr credit la irrecoverably mi 
Totviitheiid, 1 think, ia nearly in the lau 
iiieut. Poor Oliver hu been ihsniefull; 
)oo. You have madeliloi sacriSce all I 
lie got by hii iuipriFoument. Aa for 
bridge, nhoae character I really recpect, 
uiahed be doei not Ke through your 



l^evcr WM to base a design so poorly CDiidiictc4 
This letter,* you see, is not ioteuded fbrthe piihi> 
fie; bat, if you. tbinli; it will do yoa a»y aervioe, 
yon are at liberty to poblisb it. 

JUNIVta 

LU. 
From Me Bev. Mr, Home to JuMm», 

. SIR, ^ JulySUUTI*^ 

You have disappointed me. Wbeii I told yon that 
voriuise and general abase, in however elegant lani> 
gaage, ought not to pass for proofSi, I evidently 
hinted at the rqily which t exfiected : bat yoa have 
dropped your usual elegance, and seen willing to 
try what will be the effect of sarmise and gemiral 
abuse in very coarse language. Your answer to my 
last letter (which, I hope, was cool, audtemperatej 
apd modest) has ootivinced ine, that ray idea of a 
mtm is much svperior to yours of a ^eniUmun. 
Of your fomwt letters, I have always said, MtUe- 
riem mspertibat ojnu : I do not thinlc so of the pre» 
ffent : the princfpleR are more detestable than tlie 
expressions are mean and illiberal. I ain contented 
that all those who adopt the one should for ever 
load me with the other. 

I appeal to the common sense of the public, to 
which I have eVer directed myself: I bdieVe they 
have It i tboogh 1 am sometimes half indined to 

• TMi Itttcr mt tnuimittcd piirttely by the piiatflr tt 
Jfr. Home, at«laiihit't icfiiett. Mr. Home ietusip«l it to 
the printer, withduectloni to publish it. 

f2 
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•ospect that Mr. Wilkes has formed a tmer Jodg- 
nenp of mankind than I hare. Howerer, of this 
I am sare, that there is nothing else upon which 
to place a steady reliance. Trick, and low canning, 
and addressing their prejudices and passions, may be 
the fittest means to carry a particular point ; bat if 
they have not common sense, there is no prospect 
of gaining for them any real permanent good. The 
same imuions which have been artftilly used by an 
honest man for their advantage, may be more art- 
fully employed by a dishones^ man for their de- 
fftruction. I desire them to apply their common 
sense to this letter of Junius, not for my sake, but 
•their own ; it concerns them most nearly ; for the 
principles it contains lead to disgrace and ruin, and 
are Inconsistent with every notion of civil society. 

The charges which Junius has brought against 
me, are made ridiculous by his own inconsistency 
and self.rContradlctlou. He charges me positively 
with <^ a new zeal In support of admluistratioD ;" 
and with ** endeavours in support of the ministerial 
nomin^on of sheriffs." And he assigns two in- 
consistent motives for my conduct: either that I 
have '*JoW myself to the ministry;" or am Insti- 
gated ^ by the solitary vindictive mialict of a monk :** 
either that I am influenced by a sordid desire of 
gain, or am hurried on by ** personal hatred, and 
blinded by resentment,** In his letter to the duke 
of Grafton, he supposes me actuated by both r In 
his letter to me, he at first doubts which of the two, 
whether Interest or revenge, is my motive. How- 
ever, at last he determines for the former, and 
again positively asserts, ** that the ministry have 
madi; me promi^s \"^ yet he produces no tnstance 
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of corruption, nor pretends to have any intelligence 
of a ministerial connexion. He mentions no cause 
bf personal hatred to Mr. Wilkes, nor any reasoii 
for my resentment or revenge t nor has Mr. Wilkes 
himself ever hinted any, though repeatedly pressed*: 
When Junius is called upon to justify his accusa-. 
tion,he answers, " He cannot descend to an alter-, 
cation with me in the newspapers.'* Junius, who 
Exists only in the newspapers, who acknowledges 
he has '* attacked niy character'* there, and thinki 
'* I ha\'e some right to an explanation;" yet this 
Junius ** cannot descend to an altercation in the 
newspapers I'* And because be cannot descend to 
an altercation with me in the newspapers, he Bends 
a letter of abuse, by the printer, which he finishes 
with telling me, << I am at liberty to publish u:* 
This, to be sure, is a most excellent method to 
avoid an altercation in the newspapers 1 

The proofs of his positive charges are as extra- 
ordinary. *' He does not pretend to any intelligence 
concerning me, or to know more of my conduct 
than I myself have thought proper to communicate 
to the public." He does not suspect , me of such 
gross folly as to have solicited votes, or to have 
written anonymously in the newspapers; becau:ie 
it !s impossible to do either without being detected, 
and brought to shame. Junius says this ! who yet 
imagines that he has liimself written two years 
under that signature (and more under ethert) with- 
out being detected! his warmest admirers will not 
hereafter add, without being brought to shame, Biit, 
though he never did suspect me of such gross folly, 
as to run the hazard of being detected, and brought 
to shame, by anonymous writing, he insists tUox t 
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limve been guilty of a mncli grosser folfj, of Inciir- 
ring the certainty of shame and detection, Iqr wrU' 
lings signed with my name! But this is asinaOf 
flip^t for the towering Jooios: ** He is far from 
ihinl[ing meanly of my abilities,^ though " he is 
convinced that I want jndgment extremely ;** and 
can <* really respect 9fr. Si^wbridge's character," 
though he declares him* to be so poor a creatarca 
as not to '* see through the basest design, con. 
ducted in the poorest manner. And this most base 
design is conducted in the poorest manner by a 
man, whom he does not suspect of gross folly, and 
of whose abilities he is far from thiulcing meanly ! ' 
Should we ask Junius to reconcile these contra- 
dictions, and explain this nonsense, the answer is 
ready : *' He cannot descend to an altercation in 
the newspapers." He feels no reluctance to attack 
the character of any man : the throne is not too 



* I beg leuve to introduce Mr. Home to the duuaeter of 
the Double Dealer, I thought they had been better ac- 
quainted. *' Another very wrong otjection hat bean made 
by some, who have not taken leisure to distinguish the 
•haracten. The hero of the play (meaning' Meltfimt) If a 
' guU, and made a fbol, and cheated. Itf every man a g«U 
and a fool that is deceived ? At that rate, I am aflrald, the 
two classes of men will be reduced to one, and the knaves 
themselves be at a loss to Justify thdir title. But if aa open, 
honest-hearted man, who has an entire confidence in OM 
whom he takes to be his fHend, and who (to eonfirm him fa 
his opinion) in all appearance, and up<m several trialss bat 
been so, if this man be deceived by the treachery of the 
other, must he of necessity commence fool immediately* 
only because the other has proved a villain ?** Yes, sayt 
panon Home. No, says Congreve s and he, I thfaik« it i^ 
lowed to have known loi&fASb&aiQC human natara. 
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highy nor the cottage too low : bis mighty malice 
can granp botli extremes. He bints liot his aoev-^' 
ntlons an opinion, conjecture, or iuferenee, but de*' 
Hvers them as posltfre assertions. Do the aocnseA 
oompUin of injustice ? He aclcnowledges they hare 
some sort of right to an explanation ; bnt if they 
ask for proofs and fiicts, he begs to be excused ;'and 
though he is no where else to be enoovntered, *' he' 
cannot descend to an altercation in the newspiU 
pers." 

And this, perhaps, Jmdos may think "ihellbe* 
rmi reientmeni of a gentleman s**^ this scnndng as- 
sassination he may call courage. In all things, aa 
in this, I hope we differ. 

«* I thought that ftyrtitiide had been uramM 
'Twixt fear and rathaen » aot a liMt obaecne* 
Or appetite of offlanding t but a skill 
- And nioe ditoemment between good and iU. 
Her endfl are bonesty and public good : . 
And without theae the is not understood." 

Of two things, however, he has conde%ended to 
give proof. He very properly produces a ymmg 
ki4fy to prove that I am not a man ; and a good old 
teomtm, my grandmother, to prove Mr. Oliver a 
fooL Poor old soul ! she read her Bible far other* 
wise than Junius! She often found there, that 
the sins of the fathers had been visited on the chil* 
Iren ; and therefore was cautious that herself, and 
ber immediate descendants, should leave no re- 
proach on her posterity : and they left none. How 
little could she foresee this reverse of Junius, who 
^its my political sins upon my grandmother ! I do 
loC charge this to the score of malice in him; it 
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proceeded entirely from his propeotity to blander ( 
that whilst he was reproaching me for introducing)' 
in the mos( harmless manner, the name of one 
female, he might himself^ at the same instant) in* 
trodnce two. 

I am represented, alternately^ aa it suits Jnnivi's 
purpose, nnder the opposite character! of a^ fe iia j r 
monk, and a man of poiitenesi and f90 d jtn a w r .- 
I am called ** asolitaiymonic," in order to confliiB 
the notion given of me in Mr. WiHcesrs anonymoas 
paragraplis, that I never laugh. And the terms of 
politeness and good-hnmonr, on which I am said 
to have lived heretofore with the young lady, are 
intended to confirm other paragraphs of Mr.WUkes, 
in which he is supposed to have oflended me by 
re/Uiing Ms daughfer. Ridiculous t Yet I canMit 
deny hut* that Junius has proved me unmanly and 
ungenerous, as clearly as he has shown me cormpt 
and vindicfive : and I ^11 tell him more ; I hme 
paid the present ministry as many visits and com- 
pliments as ever I paid to the yonng lady; and 
shall all my life treat them with the same politeness 
and good-humour. 

But Junius ** begs me to believe, that lie mea- 
sures the integrity of men by their conduct, not by 
their professions." Sure this Junius must imagiae 
his readers as void of understanding as he is of- 
modeffty \ Where shall we find the standard of his 
integrity ? By what are we4o measure the conduct 
of this lurking assassin ? And he says this to me, 
who^e couduct, wherever. I could personally ap- 
pear, has been as direct, and open, and public, as 
my words. I have not, like him, concealed myself 
\j\ my chamber, iq shoot my arrows out of the win -. 



'dow ; nor cootenfed myself to view the l 
afar; but pnUicIy mixed in the eugage 
shared the danger. To whom have I, 
refused my name, apon complaint of injar 
printer have I desired to conceal me ? Ii 
nite variety of business in which I have I 
cemed, where it is not so easy to be . 
which of my actions can he arraign ? To w 
ger has any man been ezposedi which I i 
faced ? Information, acthn, hnprUonm 
death 7 What labour have I refused ? W 
pense have I declined ? What pleasure hav 
renounced ? But Junius, to whom no cond 
longs, '^ measures the integrity of men b] 
conduct, not by thdr professions :" himself, . 
-while, being nothing but professions, and the 
anonymous. The political ignorance, or 
falsehood, of this dedaimer, is extreme. Hii 
.former lette/s justify both my conduct and \ 
whom bis last letter abused : for the public i 
sures which Junius has been all along defeni 
were ours whom he attacks ; and the uniforn] 
poser of those measures has been Mr. Wil 
whotie bad actions and intentions he endeavoui 
screen. 

Let Junius now, if he pleases, <;hange his al 

and quitting his loose hold of interest and revc 

accuse me of vanity, and call this defence boas 

I ewn I have pride to see statues decreed, and 

Ughest honours conferred, for measures am 

tons which all men have approved; whilst t 

vho counselled and caused them are execrated 

isnlted. The darkness in' which Junius tl 

Imielf. shrouded, has not concealed him ; no 



krdfice of ouIt atlackbtg iMifar Ikm 
he mm Id pnll down, wbilat he 
elktr leafi Ihoae he wonid ban 
gnlKd from me ivhone pBrtizui h« 
. Chatliam can foi^re the awkvn 
wbkb, for Ihe sake of the pnUic.k 
pluxd by the tbuks 10 him fron 
trhen Wilkes's name cfbscb to be i 
Rockingham, to keep tip ti clamour 
•ong of (he mlni>it7, witboat obllgl 
faclioDi, now In oppusUion, to 1 
beforehand lo some certain pointN, 
some precise adTBtitages to tbr pu 
not till then, may those whom be 
pcct the kppri^tion of Junius. '. 
of the public, for our fnllbful Mien 
lerest, by endeaionn for tboee stip 
have made us as obnoxious to tbe b 
dtlou u(o those in admiuUtratiou, 
to be expected till some yean he 
public nil] look back, and see how i 
bare iKen deinded, and by nhat 
made to lose the golden opportunit 
what they will snrely expeiiencei-r-i 
iiiatern, withont a uiatrriHl changi 
Mid withont any set^Hty for a toti 
tlou. But what cues Junius for the 
coDStitDiion ? He has now anfUde 
helical princi|i1el. As a public uM 
condemn any measure wblcb may It 
to gratlly the lorerdgu ; and Iklr. T 
Buppocted and assisted in kll bis MM 
ter bow ridiculous and mischierons 



Tb^ cause of the couDtiy, it seems, in the opiuion 
€>£ Janias, is merely to vex the king ; and any rascal 
is to be supported in any roguery, provided he can 
only thereby plant a thorn m the hinges side. This 
if the very extremity of faction, and the last degree 
of political wickedness. Because lord Chatham 
has been ill treated by the king, and treacherously 
betrayed by the duke of Grafton, the latter is to be 
*i the pillow on which Junius will rest his resent- 
ment;" and the public are to oppose the measures 
qf government from mere motives of personal en-, 
mity to the sovereign ! .These are the avowed prin- 
ciples of the roan who, in the same letter, says^ 
'/If ever he should be convinced that I had no mo- 
tire but. to destroy Wilkes, he shall then be ready 
to. do justice to my character, and to declare to the. 
world, that he despises me somewhat less than he 
docs, at present V* . Had I ever acted from personal 
affection or enmity to Mr. Wilkes, I should justly 
be despised : but what does he deserve, whose 
avowed motive is personal enmity to the sovereign ? 
The contempt which I should otherwise feel for the 
absurdity and glaring inconsistency of Junius, is 
here swallowed up in my abliorrence of his princi- 
pies. The right divine and sacredness of kings is to 
lue a senseless jargon. It was thought a daring ex- 
pression of Olii'er Cromwell, in the time of Charles 
the First, that, if he found himself placed opposite 
to the king in battle, he would discharge his piece 
nto his bosom as soon as into any other man's. I go. 
fartlier: had I lived in those days, I would not 
have waited for chance to give me an opportunity 
of doing my duty ; I would have sought him through 
the ranks, and, without the least personal enmity^ 
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htfe ^achargtd mj piece Into his Ikmohi rather 
thao into any other man's. The kiog, whose ao 
Uons Justify rebellion to his government^ deserves 
death from the hand of every sn^ect. And should 
Mch atime arrive, I shall be as free to act as to say ; 
hat, till then, my attachment to the person and &- 
miiy of the sovereign shall ever be found more sea* 
Ions and sincere than that of his flatterers. I 
ffoald offend the sovereign vnth as much reloc- 
tance as the parent : bat if the happiness and seen- 
xity of the whole family made it necessary, so Cu*, 
and no farther, I would offend him vidtboat re- 
morse. 

Bat let OS conuder a litde whither these prind- 
pks of Junias would lead as. Should Mr. Wilkes 
onoe more commission Mr. Thomas Walpc^ to 
procure for him a pension of one thousand pooods, 
apon the Irish establishment, for thirty years, he 
most be supported In the demand by the public, be- 
cause It would mortify the king I 

Should he wish to see lord Rockingham and his 
friends once more in administration, undogged by 
any stipulations for the people, that he might agun 
enjoy a pension of one thousand and forty pooDdt 
a year, viz. from the first lord of the treasury, 500/. 
from the lords of the treasury, 6%L each : from the 
h>rds of trade, 40/. each, &c. the public must give 
up their attention to points of national benefit, and 
assist Mr. Wilkes In his attempt, because it would 
mortify the king ! 

Should he demand the government of Canada, or 
of Jamaica, or the embassy to Constantinople, and, 
In case of refusal, threaten to write them down, as 
hfi bad before served another administrationy in s 
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nd a half, he mml be topported id his pre- 
M, and upheld in hi» ineolenre, bccaoie U 
mortify the king ! 

ios may choose to svppose that these tUiigs 
; happen 1 Bnt, that they have happeucdt 
bstaiiding Mr. Wilkes's denial, I do aYer. I 
lin that Mr. Wilkes did commission Mr. 
18 Walpole to solicit for him a pension of one 
nd pounds, on the Irish establislimeDty for 
fears ; with which, and a pardon, be dedared 
•old be satisfied: and that, notwithstanding 
:ter to Mr. Ooslow, he did accept a dandes- 
precarious, and eleemosynary pension from 
ickingham administration, which they paid 
portion to, and out of tlieir salaries $ and so 
ly was it ministerial, that^ as any of them 
>nt of the ministry, their names were scratch- 
of the list, and they contributed no longer, 
he did solicit the governments, and the em- 
and threatened their refusal nearly in tbese 
: '' It cost me a year and a half to write 
the last administration ; should I employ as 
time upon yon, very few of yon would be in 
death." When these threats did not prevail, 
ae over to England to embarrass than by his 
ce : and when he found that lord Rocking- 
vas something firmer and more manly than 
>ected, and refused to be bullied into what be 
not perform, Mr. Wilkes declared that he 
not leave England without money; and the 
of Portland and lord Rockingham purchased 
sence with one hundred pounds a«piece, with 
I he returned to Paris. And for the truth of 
[ here advance, 1 appeal to the duke of Port* 
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liuid, to lord Rockingham, to John lord Cavendish i 
to, Mr* Walpole, &c I appeal to the hand-writuig 
of M r. Wilkes, which is si ill extant. 

Should Mr. Wilkes afterwards (failing in this 
^vholesale trade) choose to dole ont his popularity 
by the pound, and expose the city offices to sale to 
his brother, his attorney, &c. Junius will tell us, 
it is only an ambition that he has to make them 
chamberldn, town clerk, &c. and he must not be 
opposed in thus robbing the ancient citizens of their 
birthright, because any defeat of Mr. Wilkes would 
gratify the king ! 

Should he, after consuming the whole of his own 
fortune and that of his wife, and incurring a debt 
of twenty thousand pounds, merely by his own pri- 
vate extravagance, without a single service or ex- 
ertion all this time for the public, whilst his estate 
remained; should he, at length, being undone, 
conuneuce patriot ; have the good foitune to be 
illegally persecuted, and, in consideration of that 
illegality, be espoused by a few gentlemen -of the 
purest public principles : should his debts, though 
none of them were contracted for the public, and 
all his other encumbrances, be discharged ; should 
he be offered 600 A or 1000/. a year to make him 
independent for the future; and should: he, after 
all, instead of gratitude for these services, luso* 
lently forbid his benefactors to bestow their own 
money upon any other object but himself, and re- 
vile them for setting any bounds to their supplies; 
Junius (who, any more than lord Chatham, never 
contributed one farthing to these enormous ex- 
penses) will tell them, that if they think of con^ 
verting the supplies of Mr, Wilkes's private iatra- 
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[iance to the support of public measured, they are 
great fools as my grandraotber; and that Mr. 
Ikes ought to hold the strings of their pursecr, 
long as he cmtinms to b€ a thorn m the- king's 
f/ 

JpoD these principles I never hare aeted, aiid I 
•er will act. In my opinion, it is less dishonour- 
e to be the creature of a court, than the tool of 
iction. I will not be either. I understand the 
> great leaders of opposition to be lord Rocking. 
Q and lord Chatham ; under one of whose ban- 
s all the opposing members of both houses, who 
ire to get places, enlist. I can {riace no cohfi- 
ce in either .of them, or in any others; unless 
IT will now engage, whilst they are otit, to grant 
:ain essential advantages for the security of the 
lie when they shall be in administration. These 
Its they refuse to stipulate, because they are 
ful lest they should prevent any future over- 
iS from the court. To force them to these sti- 
itions has been the uniform endeavour of Mr. 
bridge, Mr. Townshend, Mr. Oliver, &c. and 
■efore they are abused by" Junius. I know no 
ion, but my zeal and industry in the same cause, 
: should entitle me to the honour of being 
ced by his abuse with persons of their fortiHie 
station. It is a duty I owe to the memory of 
late Mr. Beck ford, to say, that he had no other 
than this, when he provided that sumptikous 
trtaimnent atthe Mansion House, for the mem* 

of both houses in opposition. At that time; 
irew up the heads of an engagement, which he 

to me, with a request that I would couch it in 
IS 10 cajutionB and precise^ as to leave no room 
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ior ^tart^lWe aai^traikm ; • bvt to -oUlf 
«Ulicr*to fiiifil Uie iDteat of the oMIgMloi 
i||» their ow» ialuny^ and leave it on recoi 
this «Bg»ge«mt he was dcterniiDod toftt 
them at the Mansion House, that either hy t 
fual thejr vighl foHeit the confidence of tha 
OTv bf the eogagetnenty lay a foandathm k 



When they were infcmned of the intenti 
Rockhighani and his friends flatly refbeed 
gageaieDt ; and Mr. Bedcford aa flatly awo 
jhonld then ** eat none of his broth ;" and 
determined to pat off the entertainment ; . 
Becklbrd was prevailed upon by * * • to 
.them la the ridicakms parade of a popular 
(don thnmgh tlie city, and to give them the 
pleasure, of an imaginary consequence, for 
iieneflt only of the cooks and purveyors. 
. It was the same motive which dicta 
thanks of the city to lord Chatham ; whi 
expressed to be given for his declaration h 
of 9hori parimmeniSt In order, tliereby to 
Chatham, at least, to that one constitati< 
medy, without which all others can afford i 
rity. The embarrassment, uo doubt, wa 
He had his choice^ either to offend the B 
ham party, who declared formally againi 
parliaments, and with the assistance of 
numbers in both houses he must expect ags 
minister, or to give up the confidence of tlu 
from whom, finally, all real consequence m 
ceed. Lord Chatham chose the latter; ai 
venture to say, that, by his answer to thoio 
he has given up the people without gala 
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iiriencblilp or cordial assistaiice of the RMikingfaai* 
fiictioOy whose little politics are confined to the 
mailing of matches, and extending their ftunily 
connexions ; and who thinlc they gain more by pro- 
airing one additional vote to their party in the 
iMWse of commons, than by adding their langvid 
property, and feeble character, to the abilities of a 
Chatham, or the confidence of a public. 

Whatever may be the event of the ipresent 
4rretcbed state of politics in this ooantry, the prin- 
ciples .of Jurnns will snit bo form ofgoverement; 
They are not to l>e tolerated ntider any eonstitntloit. 
Personal enmity is a motive fit only for the devil. 
-Whoever, or vidiatever is sovereign, demands die 
respect and sopport of the people. The nnion It 
Ibrased for their happiness, which cannot be bad 
"witbont mntnal respect; and he counsels malU 
rionsly who wonld persuade either to a wanton 
bieadi of it. When it is banished by either party^ 
and when erery method has been tried in vain to 
jrestore.it, there is no remedy bat a divorce ; but 
efcn then he mnst have a hard and a widced heart 
indeed, who ponishes the greatest crimioai merely 
Sor the sake, of the panishment ; and who does not 
let foil a tear for every drop of blood that Is shed fai 
f, however just the qnarrel. 

John Hornb. 



LIII. 
To the PrMer of tkt PuM 



1 OUGHT to make an apotofty ti 
ion, for suffering RDy part of mj 
verted from lils grace lo Mr. Hoi 
4ifiedby (he similarit; of Iheir 
)We vices, bowerer detestable, 
«nffideiit to attract tbe ceuiarc c 
.they are united with the power t 
■Hi mischief to the commatilly. 
Blion doea not correspond with 1 
ray opiuiou (which I liitaw wil 
-my oBual Fanity and presnmptio 
does not desen'e aa answer. Bn 
jhepubJicaieuat satistii'd withn 
answer is expected from me ; ai 
Id refosing to plead, it will Ik ta! 
I should be iucontisteut with tb 
teas, if 1 declined an appeal to Ihi 
people, or did not willingly sub 
jDd^iDcnt of my peerl. 

If any coarse tspressions have 
ready to agree .that tbey are ai 
malie ueeofi but I seeuo reason 
have beeti iniproperl; applied. 

Mr. Home, it seems, is Bnal 
how au extreme waul uf conduct 
. consist with ibe atnllties 1 hare : 
can he cuuceive titat a very honet 
good understanding, may be d« 
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His knowledge of haman nature must be limited 
indeed. Had he never mixed with the world, one 
would have thought that even his books might have 
taught him better. — Did he hear lord Mansfield 
when he defended his doctrine concerning libels ? 
Or when he stated the law in prosecutions for cri- 
minal conversation ? Or when he delivered his 
reasons for calling the house of lords together to 
receive a copy of his charge to the jury in Wood- 
faU's trial ? Had he been present upon any of these 
occasions, he would have seen how possible it is for 
a man of the first talents to confound himself in ab- 
snrdities, which would disgrace the lips of an idiot. 
Perhaps the example might have taught him not to 
value his own understanding so highly. Lord Lyt- 
tleton's integrity and judgment are unquestionable; 
yet he is known to admire that cunning Scotchman, 
and verily believes him an honest map. I speak to 
fkcts, with which all of us are conversant. I speak 
to men, and to their experience ; and will not de- 
scend to answer the little sneering sophistries of a 
collegian. Distinguished talents are not necessa- 
rily connected with discretion. If there be any 
thing remarkable in the character of Mr. Home, it 
is, that extreme want of judgment should be united 
with his very moderate capacity. — ^Yet I have not for- . 
gotten the acknowledgment I made him ; he owes 
it to my l>ounty : and though his letter has lowered 
him in my opinion, I scorn to retract the charitable 
donatioii. 

I tjdd it wonld be very difficult for Mr. Home to 
write itirectly in defence of a ministerial measure, 
and not lie detected, and even that difficulty I con- 
fined to his partictUar sitvation. He changes the 

VOL. Ik ' G 
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leraii of tbe proposition, and sup 
tbat It would be impassible for 
for (he iie»>pap«Ta, and not be d 

He repeatedly affirms, or latil 
he linowB the uuibor of thew li 
.eolonr of truth, then, cau he pn 
no trhere to be encouDtered but 
I Ehall leare hioi to hii saspicion 
nary ibat I tbould confide in tbi 
Cretan of a man, who alreadj 
M-ltb oi mnch ranconr ai if I hai 
friend. But he anerls, thM ! 
through B lariety of lignalnret. 
cover; of any importance to hit 
have proved, either that the fk 
Junius hai not been consistently 
tbe anthor has mainlained Hth 
der different signainre!i. I ca 
memory the nnmberlesg trifles I 
1 rely npon the coD»;iousiie9s of 
and defy him to Gic auy colonral 
ttateocynpon me. 

I asi not bnnipd to aaslgn the 
big apparent hatred of Mr. Wi 
fidlow that I may not Judge fail 
Iboagh It were trne UmI I Kail 
omt. Mr. Home ealarKeB with 
importance of bis seincesj th 
irhich he might hare beeu Eiii 
itaugieri he lias escaped. Id sup 
dftble detKTiptioD he quotes ver 
The geDtlemaa deala in fiction, 
peals to tbe evidence of the poe 
Ilia word, he csumh bM adadt 
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Mr. WUkes in tbis line of service. On one side, 
we see nothing but imaginary distres.^ ; on the other, 
we see real prosecutions ; real penalties ; real im- 
prisonment ; life repeatedly hazarded ; and, at one 
moment, almost the certainty of death. Thsmks 
are undoubtedly due to every man who does his 
duty in the en^gement, bat it is the wounded sol- 
dier who deserves the reward. 

I did not mean to deny, that Mr. Home iiad 
been an active partizan. ft would defeat my own 
purpose not to allow him a degree of merit which 
aggravates his guilt. The very charge " of eontri- 
bnting his utmost efforts to support a ministerial 
measure,'* implies an acknowledgme'nt of his former 
services. If he had not once been distinguished by 
his apparent zeal in defence of the common cause, 
he could not now be distinguished by deserting it. 
As for myself, it is no longer a question, *' Whether. 
I shall mix with the throng, and take a single share 
in the danger." Whenever Junius appears, he must 
encounter a host of enemies. But is there no ho- 
nourable way to serve the public, without engaging 
in personal quarrels with insignificant individuals, 
or submitting to the drudgery of canvassing votes 
for an election ? Is there no merit in dedicating 
my life to the information of my fellow-subjects ? 
What public question have I declined ? What vil* 
hdn have I spared ? Is there no labour in the com- 
position of these letters ? Mr. Home, I fear is par- 
tial to me, and measures the facility of my writings 
by the fluency of his own. 
- He talks to us in high terms of the gallant feats 
he would have performed if he had lived hi the 
last century. The unhappy Charles covld hardly 
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furious, persecuting teaj of Mr. Home has softened 
into moderation. Men and measures were yesterday 
his object. What pains did he once take to bring 
that great state criminal M* Quirk to execution! 
To-day he confines himself to measures only ; no 
penal example is to be left to the successors of the 
dulse of Grafton. To-morrow, I presume, both 
men and measures will be forgiven. The flaming 
patriot, who so lately scorched us in the meridian, 
siulcs temperately to the west, and is hardly felt as 
he descends. 

I comprehend the policy of endeavouring to 
communicate to Mr. Oliver and Mr. Sawbridge a 
share in the reproaches with which he supposes me 
to have loaded him. My memory fails me, if I 
have mentioned their names with disrespect ; un- 
less it be reproachful to aclcnowledge a sincere re- 
spect for the character of Mr. Sawbridge, and not 
to have questioned the innocence of Mr. Oliver's 
inteutious. 

It seems I am a partizan of the great leader of 
the opposition. If the charge had been a reproacli, 
it should have been better supported. I did not 
intend to malce a public declaration of the respect 
I bear lord Chatham : I well knew what uuwmthy 
conclusions would be drawn from it. But I am 
called upon to deliver my opinion ; and surely it is 
not in the little censure of Mr. Home to deter me 
from doing signal justice to a man, who, I confess, 
has grown upon my esteem. As for the common 
sordid views of avarice, or any purpose of vulgar 
ambition, I question whether the applause of Ju* 
nius would be of service to lord Chatham. My rote 
will hardly recommend him to an increase of his 
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peocioiiy or to a seat in the cabinet. Bat, if lus 
ambition be upon a level with his nndentanding, if 
he judges of what is truly homrarable for himsdf, 
with the same superior genius which animates and 
directs him to eloquence in debate, to wisdom in 
decision, even the pen of Junius shall contribute to 
reward him. Recorded honours sliall gather round 
his monument, and thicken over him. It is a sdid 
fabric, and wiU support the laurels that adorn it. 
I am not conversant in the language of panegyric. 
These praises are extorted from me ; but they will 
wear well, for they have been dearly earned. 

My detestation of the duke of Graftoi^ is not 
founded upon his treachery to any individual; 
though I am willing enough to suppose, that, in 
public affairs, it would be impossible to desert or 
betray lord Chatham, without doing an essential 
ii^ury to this country. My abhorrence of the duke 
arises from an intimate knowledge of his character, 
and from a thorough conviction that his baseness 
has been the cause of greater mischief to Eng- 
land, than even the unfortunate ambition of lord 
Bute. 

The shortening the duration of parliaments is a 
subject on which Mr. Home cannot enlarge too 
warmly, nor will I questiou his sincerity. If I did 
not profess the same sentiments, I should be shame- 
fully inconsistent with myself. It is unnecessary 
to bind lord Chatham by the written formidity oif 
an engagement. He has publicly declared himself 
a convert to triennial parliaments ; and though I 
have long been convinced, that this is the only 
possible resource we have left to preserve the sub- 
stantial freedom of the constitution, I do not thiols 
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we have a right to determine agunst liie Integtitjr 
of lord RockiDgham or his friends. Other meararei 
may uudoubtedly he supported in argament^ ai 
better adapted to the disorder, or more likely io be 
obtained. 

Mr. Home is well assured that I nerer was the 
champion of Mr. Wilkes. But though I am not 
obliged to answer for the firmness of bis fiiture ad- ' 
herence to the principles he professes^ I hatre iko , 
reason to presume that he will hereafter disgrace 
them. As for all those imaginat^ cases which Mr« 
Home so petulantly urges against roe, I have one 
plain honest answer to make him. Whenerer 
Mr. Wilkes shall be convicted of soliciting a pension^ 
an embassy, or a government, he must depart from 
that situation, and renounce that character, which 
be assumes at present, and which, in my opinion, 
entitles him to the support of the public. By the 
same act, and at the same moment, he will forfeit 
his power of mortifying the king : and thoagh he 
can never be a favourite at St. James's, his baseness 
may administer a solid satisfaction to the rojral 
mind. The man f speak of has not a heart to 
feel for the frailties of his fellow-creatures. It Is 
their virtues that afflict, it is their vices that console 
him. 

I give every possible advantage to Mr. Home, 
when I take the facts he refers to for granted. That 
they are the produce of his invention, seems highly 
probable; that they are exaggerated, I have no 
doubt. .At the worst, what do they amonnt to.' but 
that Mr. Wilkes, who never was thought of as a per- 
fect pattern of morality, has not been at all times 
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proof agiuMt the extremity of distress. How shame- 
ful is it in a man who has lived in friendship with 
him> to reproach him with fidlings too naturally 
connected with despair? Is no allowance to be 
made for hanishment and ruin ? Does a two yeara^ 
imprisonment make no atonement for his crimes ? 
The resentment of a priest is implacaUe : no suf- 
ferings can soften, no penitence can appease him. 
Yet he himself, I think, upon his own system, has 
a multitude of political offences to atone for. I will 
pot insist upon the nauseous detail with which be 
10 Iqug disgusted the public; he seems to be 
ashamed of it. But what excuse will he make to the 
friends of the constitution, for labouring to promote 
thit cantummatefy bad man to a. station of the 
highest national trust and importance? Upon 
what honourable motives did he recommend him to 
the livery of London for their representative ; to tkb 
ward of Farringdon for their alderman; to Ihe 
county of Middlesex for their knight ? Will he 
affirm, that, at that time, he was ignorant of Mr. 
Wilkes's solidtations to the ministry? That be 
should say so, is, indeed, very necessary for his own 
justification ; but where will he find credulity to 
believe him ? 

In what school this gentleman learned his ethics, 
I know not. His logic seems to have been studied 
under Mr. Dyson. That miserable pamphleteer, b] 
dividing the only precedent in point, and taluug as 
much of it as suited his purpose, had reduced hU 
argument upon the Middlesex election to some* 
thing like the shape of a syllogism. Mr. Home 
lias conducted himself with the same ingenuity and 
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candour. I bad aMrm^^thht Mr.Wllkefl wtald 
preserve the puWe fsLyonr, ** as long as he Utood 
forth agahwl it ministry and parliament, who were 
doingcfcry thing they conld to enslave the eoantry, 
aad as long as he was a thorn in the king's side;^ 
Yet, from the exulting triumph of Mr. Hornets re- 
ply, one would think that I had rested my expecta- 
tion that Mr. Wilkes, would be supported by the 
public, upontlie single condition of his mortifying 
the king. . lliis may be logic ^at Cambridge, or at 
the treasury; but, among men of sense and honour, 
it is f(^y or villany in the extreme. 
* I see the f^tifhl aflvantage he has taken of a 
single unguarded expression, in a letter not intend- 
ed for the public. Yet it is only the eaprestion that 
is unguarded. I adhere to the true meaning of that 
member of the sentence, taken separately as he takes 
it ; and now, upon the coolest d^iberation, re-assert, 
that, for the purposes I referred to, it may be highly 
meritorious to the public, to wound the personid 
feelings of the sovereign. It is not a general pro- 
position, nor is it generally appMed to the diief 
magistrate of this, or any other constitution. Mr. 
Home knows, as well as I do, that the best of 
princes is not displeased with the abuse which he 
sees thrown upon his ostensible ministers. It 
midces them, I presume, more properly the objects 
of his royal compassion. Neither does it escape his 
sagacity, that the lower they are degraded in the 
public esteem, the more submissively they nvK de- 
pend upon his favour for protection. This I afl^m, 
upon the most solemn conWction, and the most 
certain knowledge, is a leading maxim in the policy 

g2 
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of the doset. ItJs .unnecesKiry. to pnrsne the ar- 
gument any farther. 

Mr. Home is now a very loyal subject. He la- 
ments the wretched state of politics in this country ; 
and sees, in a new light, the weakness and folly of 
the opposition. . " Whoever, or whatever, is sove- 
reign, demands the respect and support of the peo- 
ple:"* it was not so '* when Nero fiddled while 
Rome was burning." Our gracious sovereign haa 
had. wonderful success in creating new attachments 
to hit perwn and farnly. He owes it, I presume, 
to the regular system he has pursued in the mystery 
of conversion. He began with an experiment upon 
the Scotch, and concludes with converting Mr. 
Home. What a pity it is, that the Jews should be 
condemned by Providence to wait for a Messiah of 
their own! 

. . The priesthood are accused of misinterpreting 
the Scdptures. . Mr. Home has improved u[ion his 
profession. He alters the iext, and creates a re- 
ftitable doctrine of his own. Soch artifices cannot 
long delude the understandings of the people; and, 
vidthout meaning an indecent comparison, I may 
venture to foretell, that the Bible and Junius will 
be read, when the commentaries of the Jesuits are 
forgotten. 

Junius. 



* The Tery folOoquy of lord Suffolk before he puaed the 
Rubieoa 
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LIV. 

To the Printer of the Public Advertiser, 

SIR, August 26,1771* 

The enemies of the people having now nothin 
better to object to my friend Junius, are, at lasl 
obliged to quit his politics j and to rail at him.'fn 
crimes he is not guilty of. His vanity and impiet 
are now the perpetual topics of their abuse. I d 
not mean to lessen the force of such charges, sup 
posing they were true, but to show that they ar 
not founded. If I admitted the premises, I shoul 
readily agree in all the consequences drawn froi 
them. Vanity, indeed, is a venial error, for i 
usually carries its own punishment with it ; but' 
I thought Junius capable of uttering a disrespectfi 
word of the religion of his countiy, I should be tli 
first to renounce and give hiui up to the public coi 
tempt and indignation. As a man, I am satisfie 
that he is a Christian, upon the most sincere coi 
viction : as a writer, he would be grossly inco'r 
sistent with his political principles, if he dared t 
attack a religion, established by those laws, whic 
it seems to be the purpose of his life to defeni 
Now for the proofs. Junius is accused of an m 
pious allusion to the holy sacrament, where he say: 
that, '' if lord Weymouth be denied.the cup, thei 
would be no keeping' him within the pale of th 
ministry." Now, sir, I affirm, that this passage re 
fers entirely to a ceremonial in the Roman Catboli 
church, which denies the cup to the laity. It ha 
no manner of relation to the protestant creed ; an 
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is in this country as fsdr an object of ridicale as 
tranitUuianiiationf or any other part of lord Peter's 
History, in the Tale of a Tub. 

But Jmilvs is charged with equal ranlty and tm« 
piety, in comparing his writings to the Holy Scri^- 
turea. The rormal protest he walces against any 
such comparison avails him noihlug. It becomes 
necessary then to show that the diarge destroys it- 
self. If be be vain, he canttot be impious. 

A Tsdn man does not nsnally compare himself to 
an oliject which it is his design to nndenralue. Ou 
the other hand, if he be impious, he cannot be vain ; 
for h)s Imi^ety, if any, most consist in his endea- 
roaring to degrade the Holy Scriptures, by a com- 
parison with his own contemptible writings. This 
would be foUy, indeed, of the grossest nature ; but 
where lies the vanity ? 1 shall now be told, *' Sir, 
what yon say is plausible enough ; but still you 
must liUow, that it is shamefully impudent in Ju- 
niua to tell us that his works will lire as long as 
the BtUe." My answer is, j4 greed: hut Jirsi prove 
that he hat said to. Look at his words, and you 
will find that the utmost he expects is, that the 
Bible and Junius will survive the* commentaries of 
the Jesuits ; which may prove true in a fortnight. 
The most malignant sagacity cannot show that his 
works are, mi his cyMmefi, to live as long as the 
Bible. Suppose I were to foretell, that Jack and 
Tom would survive Harry, does it follow that Jack 
must live as long as Tom ? I would only illustrate 
my meaning, and protest against the least idea of 
profaneness. 

Yet this is the way in which Junius is usually 
answered, arraigned, and convicted. These candid 
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critics nerer remember aof thing be layi i u honiniT 
of oar holy religioa ; though it is true, tb>t oneof 
hii leading argnmenU is taaie to ceat " npoo the 
internal CTldencr, which the ■purest of itlL religiODS 
carries with it." I quote his irorda ; and conclodf 
front them, that he is a trne and hearif Christian, 
ia snbBlauce, uot in ceremony ; though possibly be 
may not agree with my reverend lords the bishops, 
or with the bead of the chnreh, " that prayers are 
morality, or thatkneeliagis religion." 

Philo Jijhius. 

LV. 

From Ike Severend Mr, H«rm lo Jtmiia. 

AufuK IT, ITTJ. 
T cONoaATULATE yoD, sir, on the recovery of your 
wonted style, thongh it haa cost you a fortnight. 1 
compasdouate your labonr in the composition of 
your letters, and iriU communicate to yon the secret 
of n>y Hoency. Truth needs no ornament; and, 
in my opinion, what she borrows of the pencil Is 
deformity. 

Yon brought a positire chaise against me of cor- 
ruption. I denied the charge, and called for your 
proofs. Yon relied with abuse, and i«-assened 
your charge. I called again for proofs. Voa reply 
again with abuse only, and drop your jtccnsatioD. 
In your fortnight's letter, there is not nne wont 
upon tbu snlject of my corraption. 

I hare no more to say, bat to return thanks to yon 
for yonr condescenuon, and to a grateful poblic. Mid 
hoatti ministry, for all the btToon they h»« con- 
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ferred upon me. The two latter, I am sare, will 
never refuse me any grace I shall solidt : and since 
yoa h^Te been pleased to acknowledge, that yoa 
told a deliberate lie in my fovonr, out of bouDty, 
and as a charitable donation, why may I not expect 
that yon will hereafter (if yon do not forget you 
ever mentioned my name with disrespect) inakc 
the same acttnowledgment for what you have said 
to my pivjodice ? This second recantation will, 
perhaps, be more abhorrent from your disposition ; 
bat should yon decline it, )'uu will only afford one 
more instance, how much easier it is to be generous 
than just, and that men are sometimes bountifal 
who are not honest. 

At all events, I am as well satisfied with panegyric 
as lord Chatham can be. Monument 1 shall have 
none ; but over my grave it will be said, in your 
own words, *' Home's situation did not correspond 
with his intention)."* 

John Hornb. 

LVI. 

To Ms Crrace the Duke of Grafton, 

HY LORD> September CQ, 1771* 

The people of England are not apprised of the fall 
extent of their obligations to you. . They have yet 
no adequate idea of the endless variety of your cha- 
racter. They have seen you distinguished and suc- 
cessful in the continued violation of those moral aiid 

• The epitaph would not be ill suited to the character ; 
at the best, it is but equivocal. 
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political duties, b; wbich the little u well lu the 
great locieties of life are connected and bel<l toge- 
ther. Every, eolonr, erery character became yon. 
With a rate of abilities which lord Wcymontb very 
justly looks down npon with conlempl, yon hare 
done as much mischief to the commnnity as Crom- 
well would have done, i( Cromwell had been a 
coward ; and as much as Machiarel, if Machlarel 
had not kconn that an appearance of morals and 
religion 19 nsefnl iq society. To a thinking mm, 
the influence of the crown will, in no view, appear 
so formidable, as when he observes to what enor- 
mous excesses it has safely conducted jonr grace, 
without a ray of real uuderstandiui;, without even 
the pretensions to common decency or principle of 
any kind, or a single spark of personal resolution. 
What mast be the (^ration of that pernicione in- 
fluence (for which our kings hare wisely exchanged 
the nugatory name of prerogative) that in Ihe 
highest stations can so abundantly supply the ab- 
wnce of virtue, courage, and abilities, and qoailty 
a man to be a minister of a great nation, whom a 
private gentleman would be ashamed and afraid to 
admit into hta family ! Like the universal passport 
of an ambassador, it supersedea the prohibition of 
the laws, banishes the staple virtues of the conntr;, 
and inlrodaces vice and folly triumphantly into all 
the departments of the state. Other princes, beridei 
his majesty, have bad 'the means of rorraplUiii 
within their reach, but they have used it with ma. 
deration. In former times, cormp^on was eoital- 
dered as a foreign auxiliary to government, and' 
only called inuponextraordinaryemergeudes. Tbe 
anfdgned jdety, the sanctified religion of OtBTt* 
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9h€ Third, have taught him to iiew modri the dvU 
forces of the state. The natoral resoorees of the 
crown are no longer confided in. Gormptlon glit- 
ters in the van, collects and midnrains a ttandiog 
army of mercenaries, and, at the same mbraoit,, 
impoverishes and enslaves the country. His ma- 
jesty's predece98ors (excepting that worthy femUy 
from which yon, my lord, are unqnestionably de- 
scended) had some generous qnalitiea in their com- 
position, with vices, I confess, or fralltiea^ in abmi- 
dance. They were Itings or gentlemen, not hyyt* 
crites or priests. They were at the head of the 
church, but did not know the value of t\tth office. 
They said their prayers without cereuMfy, and bad 
too little priestcraft in their undffanding, to re- 
concile the sanctimonious forms of religion with the 
utter destruction of the morality of thdr pe(^. 
My lord, this is fact, not declamation. With ail 
your partiality to the house of Stuart, you matt 
confess that even Charles the fiecond would hare 
blushed at that open encouragement, at those eager, 
meretricious caresses, with which every spedes of 
private vice and public prostitution is received at 
St. James's. The unfortunate house of Stuart lias 
been treated with an asperity which, if cOmperisoii 
be a defence, seems to border upon ii^tice. Nd- 
ther Charles nor his brother vi^re qualified to sup- 
)K)rt such a system of measures as vrould be neodi- 
«<ary to change the government and subvert the 
constitution of England. One of them was too 
much in earnest in his pleasures, the other in his 
religion. But the danger to this oouotry weold 
cease to be problematical, if the crown shonU ever 
descend to a pduce, whose apparent simplidty 
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might throw his subjects off their gaard, who might 
be no libertine in behaviour, who should have no 
sense of honour to restrain him, and who, with 
just religion enough to impose upon the multitude, 
might have no scruples of conscience to interfere 
with his morsdity. With these honourable quali«- 
fications, and the decisive advantage of situation, 
low craft and falsehood are all the abilities that are 
wanting to destroy the wisdom of ages, and to 
deface the noblest monument that human policy 
has ei*ected. I know such a man : my lord, I know 
you both; and, with the blessing of God (for I, 
too, am religious) the people of England shall know 
you as well as I do. I am not very sure that greater 
abilities would not, in effect, be an impediment to 
a design which seems, at first sight, to require a 
superior capacity. A better understanding might 
make him sensible of. the wonderful beauty of that 
system he was endeavouring toeorrupt ; the danger 
of the attempt might alarm him; the meanoesi 
and intrinsic worthlessness of the object (supposing 
he could attain it) would till him with shame, re- 
pentance, and disgust. But these are sensations 
wliich find no entrance into a barbarous, contracted 
heart. In some men there is a malignant passion 
to destroy the works of genius, literature, and 
freedom. . The Vandal and the monk find equal 
gratification in it. 

Reflections like these, my lord, have a general 
relation to your grace, and inseparably attend you, 
in whatever company or situation your character 
occurs to us. They have no immediate connexion 
with the following recent fact, which I lay before 
the public^ for the honour of the best of soverdgns. 
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and lor th« edification of his people. A prince 
(whose piety and 8elf*denin]y one would tbSnk, 
oiigbt secure him from such a nmlthnde of worldly 
necessities,) with an annual revenue of near a mil- 
Uon sterling, unfortunately tMnt^ mtmeff. The uury 
of England, by an equally strange concurrence of 
unforeseen circumstances, (thmigh not quite so iid- 
fortunatdy for his mi^^^y*) is in equal want of 
timber. The world knows in what a hopeful coo- 
dition you delivered the navy to your successor, and 
in what a condition we found it in the moment of 
distress. You were determined it should continne 
In the situation in which you left it. It happened, 
however, vei7 luckily for the privy purse, that one 
of the above wants promised fair to supply the 
otiier. Our religions^ benevolent, generous sove- 
reign has no objection to selling his own timber to 
his own admiralty, to repair his own ships, nor to 
putting the money into his ovm pocket. People of 
a religioua turn naturally adhere to the principles 
of the church; whatever they acquire fidls into 
mortmam. Upon a representation from the admi- 
ralty of the exti-aordinary want of timber for the 
indispensable repairs of the navy, the surveyor- 
general was directed to make a survey of the tim- 
ber iu all the royal chases and forests in Englttid. 
Having obeyed his orders mtb accuracy and atten- 
tion, he reported that the finest timber be had 
•any where met with, and the properest, in every 
respect, for the purposes of the navy, was in Whit- 
tlebury Forest, of which your grace, I thinki is 
hereditary ranger. In consequence of this report, 
the usual warrant was prepared at the treasury, 
and delivered to the surr^r, by which be, or bis 
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depnty, were autborbed to cat down any trees in 
Whittlebury Forest^ which ihouid appear to be 
proper for the purposes above^^meDtiosed. The 
deputy being informed that the warrant was tSignedj 
and delivered to his principal in London » crosses 
the oooniry to Northamptonshire, and> wiih an 
oflicious zeal for the public service, begins to do his 
doty in the forest. Unfortunately for him, he had 
not the warrant in his poclcet. The oversight was 
enormous; and you have punished him for it ac- 
cordingly. You have insisted, that an active, useful 
officer should be dismissed from his place. You 
hai^e ruined an innocent man and his family. In 
what language shall 1 address so black, so cowardly 
a tyrant ? Thou worse than one of the Brunswicks, 
and all the Stuarts! To them who I(now lord 
Korth, it is unnecessary to say, that he was mean 
and base enough to submit to you. This, however, 
is but a small part of the fact. After ruining the 
«urveyor's deputy, for acting without the warrant, 
you attacked the warrant itself. You declared that 
it was il^gal ; and swore, in a fit of foaming frantic 
passion, that it never should be executed. You 
asserted, upon your honour, that, in the grant of 
the rangership of Whittlebury Fbrest, made by 
Charles the Second (whom, with a modesty that 
would do honour to Mr. Rigby, you are pleased to 
call your ancestor) to one of his bastards (from 
whom I make no doubt of your descent,) the pro- 
peny of the timber is vested in the ranger. I have 
examined the original grant ; and now, in the face 
of the public, contradict you directly upon the fact. 
The very reverse of what you have asserted upon 
your hottoor is the truth. The grant, e^rtsiipt 
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and by a particular clause, reserves the property 
of the timber for the use of the crown^ In spite of 
this evidence, in defiance of the representttions of 
the admiralty, in perfect moclLery of the notorious 
distresses of the English navy, and those eqaaUy 
pressing and almost equally notorious necessities of 
your pious sovereign, here the matter rests. The 
lords of the treasury recall their warrant; the 
deputy.surveyor is ruined for doing his djaty ; Mr. 
John Pitt (whose name. I suppose, is offensive to 
you) submits to be brow-beaten and insulted \ the 
oaks keep their ground; the king is defrauded; 
and the navy of England may perish for want of the 
best and finest timber in the island. And all this 
is submitted to, to appease the duke of Grafton ! to 
gi*atify the man who has involved the king and his 
kingdom in confusion and distress ; and who, like 
a treachei'ous coward, deserted his sovereign in the 
midst of it! 

There has been a strange alteration in your doc- 
trines, since you thought it advisable to rob the 
duke of Portland of his property, in prder to 
strengthen the interest of lord Bute's son-in-law 
before the last general election. NuUrnn tempui. 
occurrit regi was then your boasted motto, and the 
cry of all your hungry partizans. Now it seems [a 
grant of Charles the Second to one of his bastards 
is to be held sacred and inviolable ! It most not be 
questioned by the king's servants, nor submitted to 
any interpretation but your own. My lord, this was 
not the language you held, when it suited you to 
insult the memory of the glorious deliverer of Eng* 
land from that detested family, to which you are 
still more nearly allied in principle than in blood. 
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III tlie name of decency aod common aen>e, nbat 
are your grace's merits, either niih king or ml. 
nislry, that shoiilil eutitie joa la £<aiime thisdoiuU 
neeriog authority orer bolli ? la it the fortunate 
coDsatiguiDiiy yon claim with the hoase of Stuart ? 
Is it the secret correspondence you have so manjr 
yean carried ou with lord Bute, by the aasidaoua 
assistance of yonr cream-colotired paratile f Coald 
not your gallantry Tind autflcient etnployment for 
bini.in those f*n(/e offices by which he first acquired 
the tender friendship of lord Harrington > Or is It 
only lliat wonderful sympathy of tnaonen whicb 
•nbiisls between yonr grace and one of yonr snpC'^ 
riors, and does so much honour to yon both ? Ii 
the union of Blifil and Black George no longer a 
rtHnance? From whatever origin yonr influence la 
this cooqtry arises, it is a pbeuouienon in the his- 
tory of hnman virtue and undemaadiug. Good men 
can hardly believe tlie fact ; wise men are uuable to 
account for it ; religious men find exercise for thdr 
.foith, and malie it the last eflbrt of their piety not 
to repine against Providence. 

JtlNIV*. 

Lvir. 

Addrmed to lAe Lherg o/Limdon. 
GENTLEMEN, - ScptonbK )n, 1771, 

If yon alone were concerned in the erent of the 
present election of a chief magistrate of the metro, 
polia, it wonld be the highest prestimptlon in » 
stranger 10 attempt to Inflnence yonr ch<dce, «r 
CKU to offer jron hii i^inion. Btii the dtnatlon of 
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pnblic afiiurs hu annexed an extraordinary import* 
ance to your resolntions. Yoja cannot, in the choice 
of yovr magistrate, determine for yourselves only. 
You are going to determine upon a point, in wbidi 
«very member of the community is interested. I 
will not scruple to say, that the very being of that 
law, of that right, of that constitution, for which 
we have been so long contending, is now at stakCi 
They who would ensnare your judgment tell you, it 
is a common ordinary case, and to be decided by 
ordinary precedent and practice. They artfinUy 
conclude, from moderate peaceable times, to times 
which are not moderate, and which ought not to 
be peaceable. While they solicit your favour, they 
insist upon a rule of rotation, which excludes all 
idea of election. 

Let me be honoured with a few minutes of your 
attention. The question, to those who mean foiriy 
to the liberty of the people (which we all profess to 
have in view), lies within a very narrow compass. 
Do you mean to desert that just and honourable 
system of measures which you have hitherto pur« 
sued, in hopes of obtaining from parliament, or 
from the crown, a full redress of past grievances, and 
a security for the fiiture ? . Do you think the cause 
desperate, and will you declare that you think so to 
the whole people of England? If this be your 
meaning and opinion, you will act consistently with 
it in choosing Mr. Nash. I profess to be unacquainted 
with his private character ; but he has acted as a 
magistrjite, as a public man. As such I speak of 
him. I see lus name in a protest against one of 
your renonstrances to the crown. He has done 
every tUng in his p5wer to destroy the freedom oC 
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popular elections in the city, by pablishing the poH 
«poD a former occanon ; and I know, in general, 
that be has distinguished himself, by slighting and 
thwarting all those public measures wjiich you hare 
engaged in mth. the greatest ivarmth, and hitherto 
thought most worthy of your approbation. From 
his past conduct, what conclusion will you draw but 
that he will act the same part as lord mayor, which 
he has Invariably acted as alderman and sheriff? 
He cannot alter his conduct without confessing 
that be never acted upon principle of any kind. I 
should be sorry to injure the character of a man, 
who, perhaps, may be lionest in his intention, by 
supposing it possible that he can ever concur with 
you in any political measure or opinion. 

If, on the other hand, you mean to persevere in 
those resolutions for the public good, which, though 
not always successful, are always honourable, your 
choice will naturally incline to those men who 
(whatever they be in other respects) are most likely 
to co-operate with you in the great purpose which 
you are determined not to relinquish. The ques- 
tion is not of what metal your instruments are 
made, but whether they are adapted to the work $ou 
have in hand, Tlie honours of the city, in these 
limes, are improperly, because exclusively, called a 
reward. Yon mean not merely to pay, but to em- 
ploy. Are Mr. Crosby and Mr. Sawbridge likely to 
execute the extraordinary, as well as the ordinary, 
duties of lord mayor ? Will they grant you comnion-* 
halls when it shall be necessary ? Will they go up 
with remeostranees to the king ? Have they firm- 
ncs9 enough to meet the fury of a venal hovse of 
eonMMDS ? . Have they fortitude enough not to 
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shrink at imprisonment ? Have they spirit eifoii^> 
to hazard their lives and fortunes in a contest, if /V 
•honld he necessary, with a proatitnted legislatnre? 
If these questions can fairly be answered iu the 
affirmative, your choice is made. Forgive this pas- 
sionate language. I am anable to correct it. The 
subject comes home to as all. It Is the language of 
my heart. 

Junius. 

LVIIL 

To the Printer of the Public Adoertiter, 

SIR, October 5, 1771* 

No man laments more sincerely than I do, the 
nnhappy differences which have arisen among the 
fHends of the people, and divided them from each 
other. The cause, undoubtedly, suffers as well by 
the diminution of that strength which union carfks 
along with it, as by the separate loss of personal 
reputation, which every man sustains when his 
character and conduct are* frequently held forth in 
odious or contemptible colours. These differences 
are only advantageous to the common enemy of the 
country. The hearty friends of the cause are pro- 
voked and disgusted. The lukewarm advocate avidls 
himself of any pretence, to relapse into that indolent 
indifference about every thing that ought to interest 
an Englishman, so unjustly dignified with the title 
of moderation. . The false, insidious partisan, who 
creates or foments the disorder, sees the fruit of Uf 
dishonest industry ripn beyond his hopes, and rr 
yAces lb the promise of a banquet, only deUdoat ' 
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BUch »a appetite ai bU owa. It \t time for thole 
who neiiy mean the Catue iintl the People, who 
bare no view to pritate advantage, and who hnvc 
rirtae enoiigh to prefer the general good of [he conl- 
mnsitf tu the gratification of penioual animoai^es ; 
it it time for luch men to interpose. Let ns tly 
whether these fatal diasensions tnHy uot yet be racon- 
clled } or, if thai be impracticable, let UH guard at 
'least against the worst effects of division, and en* 
deavour to persuade these furious partizan;, if thej 
will not consent to draw together, to be separately 
useful ID that cause which they ikll pretend to be 
attached to. Honoar and honesty uiust not be re- 
nounced, although a thousand modes of right and 
wrong were to occupy the degrees of morality be^ 
tween Zeno and Epicurus. Tile fundamental pTin^ 
ciplcH of Chrisliauity may still be preserved, ihongh 
bvery zealous sectary adheres to his own excluaiTC 
doctrine, and pioas ecclesiastics make it part of 
their religion to persecute one another. The ciril 

creed which every Englishuian professes, may still 
be supported, though Wilkes and Home, and Town* 
shend and Sawhridge, should obstinately refuse to 
conimimicata ; anderenif the fathers of the churchi 
if Savile, lUchmond,' Camden, Rockingham, and 
Chatham, nbould disagree lu the ceremonies of 
their political worship, and eveii in the interpreta- 
tion of twenty texts in Magna Charta. 1 speak 16 
the people, ai one of the people. Let us employ 
thete men In whatever departments their various 
abilities.are best suited to, and as much to the ad< 
vantage of the common caase, as their diSerenl 
indinatloni will permit. Tliey cannot serve 114 
irithoat estenlially serving themteii'ei. . 

VOL. II. w 
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1/ Mr. Nash be dected, he will hardly ventasB^ 
after bo recent a mark of the persoual esteem of 
kis fellow-dtizenSy to declare himadf immediately 
a courtier. The spirit and activity of the sheiiA 
will, I hope, be sufficient to counteract any siniiter 
intentions of the lord mayor. In collision with their 
firtne, perhaps, he may take fire. 

It u not necessary to exact from Mr. Wilkes tbe 
virtues of a Stoic. They were inconsisteut with 
themselves, who, almost at the same moment, re- 
presented him as the basest of mankind, yet secaaed 
to expect from him such instances of fortitude and 
self-deuial, as would do honour to an apostle. It 
Is not, however, flattery to say, that he is obstinate^ S 
intrefAd, and fertile in expedients. That he has no 
possible resource but in the put^c favour, is, la 
my judgment, a considerable recommendation of 
him. I wish that every man who pretended to 
popularity were in the same predicament. I wish 
that a retreat to St. James's were not so easy and 
open as patriots have found it. To Mr. Wilkes I 
there is no access. However he may be misled \fj 
passion or imprudence, I think he cannot be guHtj 
of a deliberate treachery to the public. Tbe fiivoar 
of his country constitutes the shield which defend! 
him agmnst a thousand daggers. DeserUoa would ' 
disarm him. 

I can more readily admire the liberal spirit aid 
integrity, than the sound judgment, of any nsp / 
who prefers a republican form of government, in 
this or any other empire of equal extent, to a mo- 
narchy so qualified and limited as ours. I am ooa* ■ 
vinced, that neither is it in theory the wisest system 
of government, nor practicable in this oountiy. * 
Yet, though 1 ho^ iCbft "Ea^U consUtution wUl 
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for ever preserve its original monarchical form, I 
would have the manners of the people purely and 
strictly republican. I do not mean the licentious 
spirit of anarchy and riot. I mean a general at- 
tachment to- the commonweal, distinct from any 
partial attachment to persons or fomiiies; aiiifl»» 
pUcit submission to the laws only ; and an affection 
to the magistrate, proportioned to the integrity an^ 
wisdom with which he distributes justice to hit 
people, and administers their afiairs» The present 
habit of our politicai body appears to me the very 
reverse of what it ought to be. The form of the 
constitution leans rather more than enough to the 
popular branch ; while, in effect, the manners df 
the people (of those at least who are lilcely to take 
a lead in the country) incline too generally to a de- 
pendence upon tho crown. The real friends of 
arbitrary power combine the facts, and are not In* 
consistent mth their princifdes, when they stremi* 
misly support the unwarrantable privileges assumed 
by the house of commons. In these circumstances, 
it were much to be desired, that we had many sudi 
men as Mr. Sawbridge to represent us in parlia«« 
ment. I spealc from common report and opinion* 
only, when I impute to him a speculative predilec- 
tibn In favour of a republic. In the personal conduct 
and manners of the man I cannot be mistaken. He 
has shown himself possessed of that republican firm- 
aess which the times require; and by which an 
English gentleman may be as usefully and as ho- 
nourably distinguished, as any citizen of andeat 
Rome, of Athens, or LiMiedemon. 

Mr. Townshend complains that the public grati- 
tude has not been answerable to hia deserts* It is 
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not difficult to trace the artifices which have sog' 
.{jested to him a language so unworthy of his under* 
standing. A great man commands the affections 
of the peo[>le: a prudent man does not complain 
when he has lost them. Yet they are far frooi 
bdng lost to Mr. Towushend. He has treated oar 
opimon a little too cavalierly. A young man is 
apt to rely too confidentfy upon himself, to be as 
attentive to his mistress as a polite and passionate 
lover ought to be. Perhaps he found her at first 
too easy a conquest. Yet I fancy she will be ready 
to receive him whenever he thinlcs proper to renew 
his addresses. With all his youth, his spirit, and 
his appearance, it would be indecent in the lady to 
solicit his return. 

I have too much respect for the abilities of Mr. 
Horne, to flatter myself that these gentlemen will 
ever lie cordially re-united. It is not, however, nn* 
reasonable to expect, that each of them should act 
his separate part with honour and integrity to the 
public. As for differences of opinion upon speco- 
lative questions, if we wait until they are reconciled, 
the action of human aflfairs mu^t be suspended for 
ever. Bat neither are we to look for perfection in 
any one man nor for agreement among many. When 
lord Chatham affirms, that the authority of the 
British legislature is not supreme over the colonies 
in the same sense in which it is- supreme overGreat 
Britain ; when lord Camden supposes a necessity 
(which 'the king is to judge of,) and, founded upon 
that necessity, attributes to the crown a legal power 
(not given by the act itself,) to suspend the opera- 
tion of an act of the legislature ; I listen to them 
both with diffidence and-respect, but without the 
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Mnallest degree ot conviction or bsmdI. Yet I doiiM 
not (hey deliTerid (heir real gentimentB, nor ought 
tber to be hasdly condemned. I loo have a claim 
to the candid interpretation of mj country, when 1 
acknowledge an inTolnniary, compnlsive assent to 
one very uupopnlar opinion. I lament the unhappy 
necessity, whenever it arises, of providing for the 
safely of the state by a temporary iavasioii of the 
personal liberty of the subject. Would to God it 
were practicable to reconcile these important ob- 
jects, in every possible situatioo of public affairs ! 
1 regard the legal liberty of the meanest man la. 
Britain as much as my own, and would dclend It 
with the same zeal. 1 know we must stand or fall 
together. But 1 never can doubt, that the commn^ 
nity has a right to command, as well as lopurcbtise, 
tlie service of its members. I see that right fonuded 
originally upon a necessity which supersedes all 
argamenl : I see it established by usage immenio> 
rial, and admitted by more than a lacit assent of 
the l^islatnre. I couclnde there is no remedy, in 
the nature of things, for the grievance complained 
of J for, if there were, it must tang since hare been 
redressed. Thongh nnmbertess opportunities have 
- presented themselves, highly favourable to public 
llberij, no successful attempt has ever been made 
for the relief of the subject in this article. Yet tt 
has been fell and complained of ever since England 
had a navy. The conditions which couslitnte this 
right must betaken together t separately, they hare 
liule weight. It is not bir to ar^e, from any 
abuse in the execotiou, to the illegality of the 
power ; much less is a conclusion to be drawn from 
the uavy to the land service. A leanuui can never 
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DC employed but against the epemies of his comtrf. 
Hie only case in which the king can hape a rlf^t to 
arm his subjects in genenUy la that of a foreign 
force bdng actnaUy landed vpon oar coast. When- 
eter that case happens, no tme Englishman will 
Inquire whether the king's right to compel him to 
defend his country be the custom of England, or a 
grant of the legislature. With regard to the press 
for seamen, it does not follow that the symptoms 
may -not be softened, although' the (tistemper can- 
not be cured. Let bounties be increased as far as 
the public purse can suppoit them. Still they have 
A limit ( and when erery reasonable expense is in- 
curred, it will be found, in fact, that the spur of the 
press is wanted to gire operation to the bounty. 

Upon the whole, I never had a doubt about the 
strict right of pressing, until I heard that lord 
Mansfield had applauded lord Chatham for delirer- 
ing something like this doctrine in the house of 
lords. That consideration staggered me not a little. 
But, upon reflection, his conduct accounts natu- 
rally for itself. He knew the doctrine was unpopu- 
lar, and was eager to fix it upon the man who is the 
first object of his fear and detestation. The con- 
ning Scotchman never speaks truth without a fran- 
dulent design. In council, he generally affects to 
take a moderate part. Besides his natural timidity, 
it makes part of his political plan, never to be 
known to recommend violent measures. When the 
guards are called forth to murder their fellow sub- 
jects, it is not by the ostensible advice of lord Mans- 
field. That odious office, his prudence tella him, is 
better left to such men as Gower and Weymouth, 
as Barrington and Grafton, i«onl Hillsborough 



wisely ooDfines hit firmntss to the distant Aneri- 
cans. The demgos of Mansfield are more snbtle, 
more effectual, and secure. Who attacks the li- 
berty of the press ? Lord Mansfield. Who inrades 
the constitutional power of juries ? Lord Mansfield. 
What judge ever challenged a juryman but lord 
Mansfield ? Who was that judge, who, to save the 
king's brother, affirmed that a man of the first rank 
and quality, who obtains a verdict in a suit for cri- 
minal conversation, is entitled to no greater dama- 
ges than the meanest mechanic ? Lord Mansfield^ 
Who is it makes commissioners of the great seal ? 
Lord Mansfield. Who is it that forms a decree foi' 
those commissioners, deciding against lord Chat- 
ham, and afterwards (finding himself opposed by 
the judges) declares, in parliament, that he never 
had a doubt that the law was- in direct opposition 
to that decree ? Lord Mansfield. Who is he that 
has made it the study and practice of his life to 
undermine and alter the whole system of juris- 
prudence in the court of king's bench ? Lord Mans- 
field. There never existed a man but himself who 
uiswered exactly to so complicated a description. 
>>mpared to these enormities, his original attaob- 
tent to the Pietender (to whom his dearest bro- 
her was confidential secretary) is a virtue of the 
ret magnitude. But the hour ot impeachneiif 
ill come, and neither he nor Grafton shall escape 
s. Now let them make common cause against 
(gland and the house of Hanover. A Stoart and 
f array should sympathise with each other. 
¥h«ii i refer to signat instances of anpopolif 
QiODS, delivered and maintained by men, wlw 
r well bejmpposed to h»re bo view btti the ^- 
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lie good, I do not mean- to renew the dislmssion of 
sach opinions. I should be sorry to revive the dor« 
mant questions of Stamp Act^ Com Bill, or Fre»9^ 
fVarrant, I mean obly to illustrate one useful pro* 
position, which it is the intention of this paper to 
inculcate, '* That we should not generally reject 
the friendship or services of any man, because be 
differs from us in a particular opinion." This will 
not appear a superfluous caution, if we observe the 
ordinary conduct of mankind. In public affdrs, 
there is the least chance of a perfect concurrence 
of sentiment or inclination : yet every man is able 
to contribute something to the common stock, and' 
no man's contribution should be rejected. If indi- 
viduals have no virtues, their vices may be of use to 
us. I care not with what principle the new-born 
patriot is animated, if the measui'es he supportii 
are beneficial to the community. The nation is IB'I 
tere»ted in his conduct. His motives are his own. 
The. properties of a patriot are perishable in the in** 
dividual ; but there is a quick succession of subjects; 
and the breed is worth preserving. The spirit of 
the Americans may be an useful example to us. Our 
dogs and horses are only' English upon English 
ground ; but patriotism, it seems, may be improved 
by transplanting. I will not reject a bill which 
tends to confine parliamentary privilege within 
reasonable bounds, though it should be stolen from 
the house of Cavendish, and introduced by Mr. On- 
slow. The features of the infant are a proof of the 
descent, and vindicate the noble birth from the 
baseness of the adoption. I willingly accept of a 
sarcasm from colonel Barr^, -or a simile from Mr.' 
Burke. JBven the silent vote of Mr. Calcaift k 
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worth reckoning in a division. What though he 
riota in the plunder of the army, and has only de#* 
tenmned to be a patriot when he coold not be a 
peer ? Let us profit by the assistance of such' meil 
while they are with us, and place them, if it be pos<* 
sible, in the post of danger, to prevent desertion. 
The wary Wedderburne, the pompous Suffolk^ 
nefer threw away the scabbard, nor ever weni 
upon a forlorn hope. They always treated the 
king's servants as men with whom, some tim& oir 
other, they might probably be in friendship. When 
a mail, who stands forth for the pnblic, has gone 
that length from which there is no practicable ntm. 
treat, when he has given that kind of personal of^ 
fience, which a pious monarch never parddns, I them 
begin to think him in earnest, and that he wilh 
never have occasion to solicit the forgiveness of U« 
country. But instances of a d<jtermi»ation so en-* 
tire and unreserved are rarely met with. Let us 
take manldnd as they are ; let us dis^bute the vir< 
tues and abilities of individuals according to the 
offices they affect ; and, when they quit the serviee^ 
let us endeavour to supply their places with better 
men than we have lost. In thib country there are 
always candidates euoagh for popular fovour. The 
temple of fame is the shortest, passage to riches aail 
preferment. 

Above all things, let m^ guard my countrymok^ 
against the meanness and folly of accepting of a 
trifling or moderate componsation for extraordinary 
and essential injuries. Our enemy treats us as the 
cunning trader does the unskilful Indiaa; they 
magnify their geoerosjfky, when they give us baa-ii 
bles of little proportionate value for ivory and goldL 
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The same house of conimonSy who robbed the'eov. 
■titvent body of their right of free election ; \fri!io 
presume to make a law, under pretence of dedario^ 
It ; who paid our good king's debts, without once 
inquiring how they were incuiTed ; who gave thanlcs 
for repeated murders committed at home, and for 
notional infamy incurred abroad; who screened 
lord Mansfield ; who imprisoned the magistrates of 
the metropolis for asserting the subject's* right to 
the protection of the laws ; who erased a judicial 
record, and ordered all proceedings in a criminal 
suit to be suspended : this very house of commons 
have graciously consented thai their own roemben 
may be compelled to pay their debts, and that con- 
tested elections shall, for the future, be determined 
with some decent regard to the merits of the case. 
Hie event of the suit is of no consequence to the 
crown. While parliaments are septennial, th'6 pnr- 
diase of the sitting member, or of the petitioner, 
makes but the difference of a day. Concessions 
such as these are of little moment to the sum of 
things ; unless it be to prove that the worst of men 
are sensible of the injuries they have done us, and 
perhaps to demonstrate to us the imminent danger 
of our situation. In the shipwreck of the state, 
trifles float, and are preserved ; while every thing 
solid and valuable sinks to the bottom^ and is lost 
for ever, 

Junius. ' 
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LIX. 
To the Printer of the Public Advertiser 

SIR, . October 15, 177 J* ; 

I AM jcouvinced that Junius is incapable of wilfully 
misrepresenting any mau-s opinion, and that hi« 
iodiaation leads him to treat lord Camden with 
particular candour and respect. The doctrine at- 
tributed to him by Junius, as far as it goes, corre- 
sponds with that stated by your correspondent ScaB- 
Tola, who seems to make a distinction without a 
difference. Lord Camden, it is agreed, did cer' 
taiuly maintain, that, in the recess of parliament^ 
the king (by which we all mean the king in council^ 
or the executire power) might suspend the opera- 
tion 'of an act of the legislature ; and he founded 
his doctrine upon a supposed necessity, of which 
the king, in the first instance, must be judge, T-it^' 
lords.and commons cannot be ji}df$«H9 of it in the, 
first . instance, for Jh^y* do ^not exist. Thus far. 
Junius.,^.-"- 

iSVC says Scaevola, lord Camden made parlia^w 
ment, and not ' the king, judges of the necessity. 
I'hat parliament may review the acts of ministers,, 
is. anquestionable ; but there is a wide difference, 
between . saying, that the crown has a legal power,, 
and that the ministers may uct at their peril. Wheu 
we say that an act is illegal, we mean that it is for- 
bidden by a joint resolution of the three estates. 
How, a subsequent resolution of two of those 
^ri^nches can make it legal, ab initio, will requij< ' 
fisqtUnatioo. If it could^ the consequence t^iild 
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be tnily dreadfa], especially in these times. There 
is no act of arbitrary power which the l^ing might 
not attribute to necessity, and for which he wonid 
not be secure of obtaining the approbatioD of his 
prostituted lords and commons. If lord Camden 
admits, that the subsequent sanction of parliament 
was necessary to make the proclamation legal, why 
did he so obstinately oppose the bill, which was 
soon after brought in, for indemnifying all thofe 
persons who had acted under it ? If that bill had 
not been passed, I am ready to maintidn, in direct 
contradiction to lord Camden's doctrine, (taken as 
ScsBTola states it) that a litigious exporter of com, 
who had suffered in his property, in consequence of 
the proclamation, might have laid his action against 
the custom-house officers, and would infallibly hate 
recovered diamages. No jury could refuse them : 
and if I, who am by no means litigious, had been 
so injured, I would assuredly have instituted a soit 
^ Westminster-hall, on purpose to try the qucstioo 
of right. I T7V^ bare done it upon a principle of 
defiance of the preteno^u -power of. either or both 
houses to make declarations inconslsJfut with.law; 
and I hare no doubt that, with an act of parliaBlcSf 
on my side, I should have bee£i too strong for them 
all. This is the way in which an Engtiahmaa 
should speak and act, and not suffer dangerous pre- 
cedents to be established, because the circnmstaoeef 
are favourable or palliating. 

With regard to lord Camden, the truth is, thtt 
he inadvertently overshot himself, as appears plain- 
ly by that unguarded mention of a tyranny <if/^ 
acvs, which I myself heard. Instead of asserting, 
fhat iilf- ptocVBOBaUoa was legai^ he shovld have 
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said, " My lords, I- know the proclamation wf 
Hiegal^ but I advised it, because it was iodispen 
nably necessary to save the Icingdom from famkie 
and I submit myself to tlie justice and mercy of m 
country/* 

Snch language as this would have been man!) 
rational, and consistent ; not unfit for alawyer^ an 
every way wonhy of a great man. 

Philo Junius. 

P. S. If Scsevola should think proper to writ 
agdn upon this subject, I beg of him to give me 
direct answer | that is, a plain affirmative or nega 
tire, to the following questions : — In the intenrs 
between the publishing such a proclamation (or or 
der of council) as that in question, and its receivln 
the sanction of the two houses, of what nature i 
H? Is it legal or illegal 7 Or, is it ndther one no 
the other? I mean to be candid, and will point uu 
to him the consequence of his answer either wa) 
If it be legal, it wants no farther sanction : if it In 
illegal, the subject is not bound to obey it, conse 
qneotly it is an useless, nugatory act, even as to it 
declared purpose. Before the meeting of parlla 
ment, the whole mischief which it means to preven 
wlli have been completed. 

LX. 

To Zeno. 

SIR, October 17* ITTl. 

Tub sophistry of your letter in defence of Ion 
Maasfield it adapted to the character yoa defend 
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Bat lord Mansfield is a man of form, and seldofti iu 
his behaviour transgresses the rules of decorum. 
I shall imitate hi;^ lordship's good manners, and 
leave yon in full possession of his principles.- I 
will not call you liar, Jesuit, or villain ; but, with 
all the politeness imaginable, perhaps I may prove 
you so. 

Lilce other fair pleaders in lord Mansfield's 
school of justice, you answer Junius by misquoting 
his words, and mistaking his propositions. If I 
am candid enough to admit, that this is the very ' 
logic taught at St. Omer's, you will readily allow, 
that thi8.is the constant practice in the court of 
king's bench. Junius does not say that he never 
had a doubt about the strict right of pressing, 
till he knew lord Mansfield was of the tame opinkm. 
His words are, '* until he heard that lord Mans- . 
field had applauded lord Chatham for maiutiuniDg 
that doctrine in the house of lords." It was not 
the accidental concurrence of lord Mansfield's oi^- 
uion, but the suspicious applause given by a cunning 
Scotchman to the man he detests, that raised and/ 
justified a doubt Jn the mind of Junius. The ques- 
tion is not, whether lord Mansfield be a man of 
learning and abilities (which Junius has never dis- 
puted) , but whether or no he abuses and tnxsap-" 
plies his talents. 

Junius did not say that lord Mansfield had ad- 
vised the calling out of the guards. On the cou- 
trary, his plain meaning is, that he left that odious 
office to men less cunning than himself. Whether 
lord Mansfield's doctrine' concerning libels be or be 
not an attack upon the liberty of the press, is a 
question which the public in general are yery well 
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able to determine. I shall hot enter into it at pre- 
^nt. Nor do I think it necessary to say much to a 
man, who had the daring confidence to say to a jury, 
*' Gentlemen, you are to bring in a verdict guilig 
or not guilty : but whether the defendant be guilty 
or innocent, is not matter for I'our consideration.'' 
Clothe it in what language you will, this is the sum 
total of lord Mansfield's doctrine. If not, let Zeno 
show us the difference. 

But it seems, " the liberty of the press may be 
abused, and the abus^ of a valuable privilege is the 
certain means to lose it." The fii^t I admit ^ but 
let the abuse be submitted to a jury; a sufficient, 
and, indeed, the only legal and constitutional check 
upon the license of the press. The second I flatly 
deny. In direct contradiction to lord Mansfield, I 
affirm, that ** the abuse of a valuable privilege ii 
not the certain means to lose it ;" if it were, the 
English nation would have few privileges left ; for, 
where is the privilege that has not, at one time or 
other, been abused by individuals ? But it is false in 
reason and equity, that particular abuses should 
produce a general forfeiture. Shall the commu* 
nity be deprived of the protection of the laws, be- 
cause there are robbers and murderers ? Shall the 
oomlnunity be punished, because individuals have 
offended? Lord Mansfield says so, consistently 
enough with his principles ; but I wonder to find 
him 80 (explicit. ' Yet, for one concession, however 
extorted, I confess myself obliged to him. The li- 
berty'of the press is, after all, a valuable privilege. 
I agree with him most heartily, and will defend 
it agidnst him, 
* Yon ask me. What juryman was challenged. by 
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lord Maa86eld? I tell you; his Dame ia 
When bis name was called, lord Mansfield ordered 
the derk to pass him by. As for his reasons^ JM 
may ask himself, for he assigned none : bat I am. 
tell you what all men thought of it. This Benson 
had been refractory upon a former jury, and would 
not accept of the law as delivered by lord Mansfield | 
but had the impudence to pretend to think far Mm^ 
self. But you, it 8eem3, honest Zeno, know nothiqg 
of the matter. You never read Junius's letter to 
your patron : you never heard of the intended in* 
structions from the city to impeach lord Mansfidd: 
you never heard by what dexterity of Mr. PatersoB 
that measure was prevented. How wonderfully Ul 
some people are informed I 

Junius did never affirm, that the crime of sedu* 
cing the wife of a mechanic or a peer, is not the 
same, taken in a moral or religious view. What ht 
affirmed, in contradiction to the levelling prindple 
so lately adopted by lord Mansfidd, was, " that 
the damages should be proportioned to the rank 
and fortune of the parties :" and for this plain rea* 
son (admitted by every other judge that ever sat hi 
Westminster-hall) because what is a compeqsatkw 
or penalty to one man, is none to another. The 
sophistical distinction you attempt to draw between 
the person vf^ured and the person injuring^ ia 
Mansfield all over. If you can once establish the 
proposition, that the iigured party is not "entitled to 
receive large damages, it follows, pretty plaudyy 
that the party injuring should not be compelled to 
pay them ; consequently the king's brother is effsc* 
tually screened by lord Mansfield's doctrine. Your 
reference to Nathan and David comes natavally In 
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your patron's professed system of jnrispm-. 
He is fond of introducing into the coort of 

bench any law that contradicts or excludes 
mmon law of England ; whether it be canon, 
us gentium, or Levitical. But, sir, the Bible 
code of our religious faith, not of our munl- 
isisprudence : and though it was the pleasure 
d to inflict a particular punishment upon 
s crime (taken as a breach of his divine com- '^ 
) and to send his prophet to denounce it, an 
b jury have nothing to do either with David 
prophet. They consider the crime only as it 
sach of order, an injury to an individual, and 
nee to society; and they judge of it by cer-x 
isitive rules of law, or by the practice of their 
>rs. Upon the whole, the man ** after God's 
eart*' is much indebted to yon for comparing 
I the duke of Cumberland. That his royal 
ss may be the man after lord Mansfield's own 

seems much more probable; and you, I 
Mr. Zeno, might succeed tolerably well in 
iracter of Nathan. The evil deity, the pro- 
ind the royal sinner, would be very proper 
ly for one another. 

say, lord Mansfield did not make the com- 
lers of the great seal, and that he only ad* 
he king to appoint. I believe Junius meant 
re; and the distinction is hardly worth dis- 

say he did not deliver an opinion upon lord 
,m's appeal. I affirm that he did, directly ia 
of the appeal. This is a point of fact to \» 
Uied by evidence only. But you assign no 
for his suppose! silence, nor for his desiring a 
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ooofereBee with the judges the &Mf before. Wu 
not all Westminster-hall oonfinced that he did it 
with a Tiew to pozxle them with sooie perpleziDg 
qoestion, and in hopei of bringing aome of theoi 
orer to him ? You say the oommisaioiien were 
verp capable o/y)ramimg m decree for tkemt^ves. 
By the fact, it only appears, that they were capa- 
ble of framing^ao iU^al one ; whidi, I apprehend, 
is not mnch to the credit either of their kwung or 
integrity. 

We are both agreed, that lord Mansfield has in- 
cessantly laboured to iotrodnoe new modes of pro- 
ceeding in the court where he presides ; but yon 
attribute it to an honest zeal in behalf of innoccaoe, 
oppressed by quibble and chicane. I say, that he 
has introduced new law too, and removed the hud- 
niarlcs established by former decisions. I say, that 
his view is, to change a court of common law Into a 
eourt of equity, and to bring e?ery thing withUi the 
arbUrhtm of a pratorian court. The public must 
determine between us. But how for Us merits. 
First then, the establishment of the judges in their 
places for life, (which you -tell vs was advised by 
lord Mansfield) was a concession merely to catch 
the people. It bore the appearance of a royal boun- 
ty, but had nothing real in it. The judges were al- 
ready for life, excepting in the case of a demise. 
Your boasted bill only provides, that it shall not be 
in the power of the king's successor to remove them. 
At the best, therefore, it is only a legacy, not a gift, 
on the part of bis present msgesty, since, for hiin- 
sdf, he gives up nothing. That he did oppose lord 
Camden and lord Northington upon the prbdama- 
ttoiD against the exportation of com, is most true, 
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and with great abiUty. With his talents, and taking 
the right side of so clear a question, it was im pos- 
sible to speak Ul. His motives are not so easily pe- 
netrated. They who are acquainted with the state 
of politics at that period, will judge of them some- 
what differently from Zeno. Of the popular bills, 
which you say he supported in the house of lords, 
the most material is unquestionably that of Mr. 
GrenviJle for deciding contested elections. Bat I 
should be glad to know upon what possible pretence 
any member of the upper hoase could oppose such 
a bill, after it had passed the house of commons ? 
I do not pretend to know what share he had in 
promoting the other two bills ; but I am ready to 
give him all the credit you desire. Still you vrill 
find, that a whole life of deliberate iniquity is ill 
atoned for, by doing now and then a laudable ac- 
tion, upon a mixed or doubtful principle. If it be 
unworthy of him, thus ungratefully treated, to la- 
bour any JoDger for the public, in God's name, let 
him retire. His brother's patron (whose health he 
once was anxious for) is dead ; but the sou of that 
unfortunate prince survives, and, I dare say, wiU be 
ready to receive him. 

. Philo Junius. 

LXI. 

To an Advocate tf» the Cause 0/ the People, 

glR, October 18, 1771. 

Yon do not treat JuninsYairly. Yon wovld not bare 
condemned him so hastily, if yon had ever read 
judgp Foster** argument upon the legality of ^«8»-( 
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ing seamen. A man who has not read that arga* 
ment, is not qualified to speak accurately upon the 
subject. In answer to strong fiacts and fair reason- 
ing, you produce nothing but a vague comparisou 
between two things which have little or no resem- 
blance to each other. General warrants, it is true, 
had been often issued; but they had never been 
regularly questioned or resisted, until the case of 
Mr. Willces. He brought them to trial ; and the 
moment they were tried, they were declared illegal. 
This is not the case of prett warrants. They have been 
complained of, questioned, and resisted in a thou- 
sand instances; but still the legislature have uever 
interposed, nor has there ever been a formal decision 
agunst them in any of the superior courts. On the 
contrary, they have been frequently recognised and 
admitted by parliament; and there ai*e judicial 
opinions given in their favour by judges of the first 
character. Under the various circumstances stated 
by Junius, he has a right to conclude for himself, 
that there is no remedy. If you have a good one to 
propose, you may depend upon the assistance and 
applause of Junius. The magistrate who guards 
the liberty of the individual deserves to be com* 
mended. But let him i*emember, that it is also his 
duty to provide for, or at least not to hazard,the safe- 
ty of the community. If, in the case of a foreign war, 
and the expectation of an invasion, you would ra- 
ther keep your fleet in harbour, than man it .by 
pressing seamen who refuse the bounty, I have 
done. 

You talk of disbanding the army with wonderful 
ease and indifference. If a wiser man held such- 
^gnage, I should be apt to suspect his sincerity. 
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As for keeping up a much greater number 6f sea- 
men iu time of peace, it is not to be done : you vnll 
oppress the merchant, yon will distress trade, and 
destroy the nurseiy of your seamen. He must bea 
miserable statesman who voluntarily, by the same 
act, increases the public expense, and lessens the 
means of supporting it. 

Philo Junius. 

LXII. 

October iif 1771. 

A FRIEND of Junius desires it. may be observed (in 
answer to a barrister at law.) 
. 1. That the fact of lord Mansfield's having 
ordered a jui7man to be passed by (which poor 
Zeno never heard of) is now formally admitted. 
When Mr. Bensoris name was called, lord Mansfield 
was observed to flush in the face (a signal of guilt 
not uncommon with him), and cried out, *' Pass him 
by." This I take to 4)e something more than a 
peremptory challenge : it is an unlavoful command^ 
without any reason assigned. That the counsel 
did not resist, is true ; but this might happen either 
from inadvertence, or a criminal complaihance to 
lord Mansfield. You barristers are too apt to be 
civil to my lord chief justice, at the expense of 
your clients. 

2. Junius did never say, that lord Mansfield 
had destroyed the liberty of the press. ** That bis 
lordship has laboured to destroy, that his doctrine 
Is an attach upon the liberty of the press, that It Is 
an invasion of the right of juries," are the proposi- 
tions maintiuned by Janius. Histippon^nts beVer 
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aniwvr liliii in point ; for tbey nerer meet 1dm 
Adiiy upon his own ground. 

S. Lord Mansfield's poUcy, in endeavonring to 
screen his nnconstitntional doctrines behind an act 
of the legislature, is easily nnderstood. Let every 
Englishman stand upon his gnard: the right of 
juries to return a general verdict, in all cases what- 
soever, is a part of our constitution. It stands in 
DO need of a bill, either enacting or declaratory, to 
confirm it.. 

4. With regard to the Grosvenor cause, it is 
pleasant to observe, that the doctrine attributed by 
Junius to lord Mansfield is admitted by Zeno, and 
directly defended. The barrister has not the as* 
snrance to deny it flatly ; but he evades the charge, 
and softens the doctrine, by such poor coutemptiUe 
quibbles as cannot impose upon the meanest under* 
standing. 

5. The quantity of business in the court of king's 
bench proves nothing but the litigious spirit of the 
people, arising from the great increase of wealth 
and commerce. These, however, are now upon 
Che decline, and will soon leave nothing but Imh 
tuUt behind them. When Junius affirms, that lord 
Mansfield has laboured to alter the system of jniis- 
prudence in the court where his lordship presides, 
be speaks to those who are able, to look a little fiur- 
ther than the vulgar. Besides, that the mnlUtnde 
are easily v'.jceived by the imposing names of equity 
and iubttaniial Justice, it does not follow that a 
judge, who introduces into his court new modes of 
proceeding, and new principles of law, intends, in 
every instance, to decide unjustly. Why shauld he, 
where he has no interest ? We say, that iurd 
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Mansfield is a btui man, and a worte Judge; but we 
do not say that he is a mere devil. Our adrersaries 
would fain reduce us to the difficulty of proving too 
much. This artifice, however, shall not avail him. 
The truth of the matter is plainly this : when lord 
Mansfield has succeeded in his scheme of changing 
a court of common law to a court of equity, he will 
have it in his power to do injustice whenever he 
thinks proper. This, though a wicked purpose, is 
nether absurd nor unattainable. 

6. The last paragraph, relatire to lord Chatr 
ham's cause, cannot be answered. It partly refers 
to facts of too secret a nature to be ascertained, and 
partly is unintelligible. *' Upon one point the caus^ 
is decided against lord Chatham: upon another 
point it is decided for him." Both the law and the 
lan^age are well suited to a barrister ! If I have 
any guess at this honest gentleman's meaning, it is^ 
''That whereas the commissioners of the great 
seal saw the question in a point of view uufavoar* 
able to lord Chatham, and decreed accordingly; 
lord Mansfield, out of sheer love and kindness to 
lord Chatham, took the pains to place it in a point 
of new more favourable to the appellant.** Credai 
JmUeue Apella, So curious an assertion woul4 
stagger the faith of Mr. Sylva. 



LXIII. 



November e« 1771* 



W£ are desired to make the following declaration^ 
in behalf of Junius, upon three material points, 
on which his opinion has been mistaken or misre- 
presented. 
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' 1. Jnoius considers the right of taidng the co- 
loniei*, by an act of the British legislature, as a 
speculative right merely, never to be ejrertednas 
ever to be renounced. To his judgment it appears 
plain, '* That the general reasonings which were 
employed against that power, went directly to our 
whole legislative right ; and that one part of it 
coald not be yielded to svlc^ arguments, without a 
virtual surrender of all the rest." 

2. lliat, with regard to pressorarrants, bn 
argument should be taken in his own words, and 
answered strictly; that comparisons may some- 
times illustrate, but prove nothing; and that, io 
this case, an appeal to the passions is unfair and 
unnecessary. Junius feels and acknowledges the 
evil in the most express terms, and will show him- 
self ready to concur in any rational plan that may 
provide for the liberty of the individual, without 
hazarding the safety of the community. At the 
same time he expects that the evil, such as it is, be 
not exaggerated or misrepresented. In general, it 
is not unjust, that, when the rich man contributes 
his wealth, the poor man should serve the state in 
person ; otherwise, the latter contributes nothing 
to the defence of that law and constitution from 
which he demands safety and protection. But the 
question does not lie between the rich and the 
poor. The laws of England make no such di- 
stinctions. Neither is it true, that the poor man 
is torn from the care and support of a wife and fa- 
mily, helpless without him. The single question 
is. Whether the seaman,* in times of public danger, 

* I confine myself strictly to seamen. If any othen are 
pressed, it is a gross abuse, which the nutgittnte can and 
sAould correct. 
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shall serve the merchant, or the state, in that pro- 
fession to which he was bred, and by the exercise of 
which alone he can honestly support himself and 
his family ? General arguments against the doctrine 
•of necessity, and the dangerous use that may be 
made of it, are of no weight in this particular case. 
Necessity includes the idea of inevitable. When- 
ever it is so, it creates a law to which all positive 
laws, and all positive rights must give way. In this 
cense, the levy of ship-money by the Icing's warrant 
-was not necessary, because the business might have 
-been as well or better done by parliament. If the 
-doctrine maintained by Janius be confined within 
•this limitation, it will go but a very little way in 
support of arbitrary power. That the king is to 
judge of the occasion, is no objection, unless we 
are told how it can possibly be otherwise. There 
are other instances, not less important in the exer- 
cise, nor less dangeroa» \n the abuse, in which the 
constitution relies entirely upon the king's judg- 
ment. The executive power proclaims war and 
peace, binds the nation by treaties, orders general 
embargoes, and imposes quarantines ; not to men- 
tion a multitude of prerogative writs, which, 
though liable to the greatest abuses, were never 
disputed. 

3. It has been urged, as a reproach to Junius, 
that he has not deHvereil an opinion upon the game 
laws, and particularly the late dog act. Bat Junius 
thinks he has much greater reason to complain, 
that he is never assisted by those who are able to 
assist him : and that almost the whole labour of the 
press is thrown upon a single hand, from which a 
discussion of every public question is unreasooably 

VOL. II. I 
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expected. He is not paid for his laboar, and cer- 
tainly has a right to choose his employment. As to 
the game laws, he never scmpled to declare his opi- 
nion, that they are a species of the forest laws : tha 
they are oppressive to the suhject ; and that the 
spirit of them is incompatible with legal liberty ; 
that the penalties imposed by these laws bear no 
proportion to the nature of the offence : that the 
mode of trial, and the d^^ree and kind of evidence 
necessary to convict, not only deprive the subject of 
all the benefits of a trial by jury, but are in them- 
selves too summary, and to the l^st degree arbi^ 
trary and oppressive : that, in particular, the late 
acts to prevent dog stealing, or killing game be- 
tween sun and sun, are distipgnished by their ab- 
surdity, extravagance, and pemidous tendency. If 
these terms are weak or ambiguous, in what lan- 
guage can Junius express himself ? It is no excuse 
for lord Mansfield to say, that he happened to be 
absent when these bills passed the house of lords. 
It was his duty to be present. Such bills could ne- 
ver have passed the house of commons vrithont his 
knowledge. But we very well know by what rale 
he regulates his attendance. When that order was 
made in the house of lords, in the case of lord 
Pomfret, at which every Englishman shudders, my 
honest lord Mansfield found himself, by mere acci- 
dent, in the court of king's bench ; otherwise be 
would have done wonders in defence of law and 
property ! The pitiful evasion is adapted to the 
character. But Junius will never justify himself by 
the example of this bad man. The distinction be- 
tween doing wrong, and avoiding to do right, be- 
longs to loid M^onsfield. Junius disclaima it. 
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To Lord Chief JuMtiet MatufieUL 



At the Interraagton of three of yonr cDDDlrymea, 
yon bare b^led a laua, who, I presume, it aim a 
Scotchman, Bad whom the lord msfor of LoDdou 
had refised to bi^l. 1 <Io not mean to enter into an 
ezamlnatton of the partial, unieter motirei of yonr 
conduct ; bat, conSnIng nijKlf strictly to the Act, 
I afllrm, that yon have done that, which, by law, 
jon were not warranted to do. The thief was taken 
in the theft; the Btolen fcoods were fonud upon 
him, and he made no defence, la theie circam- 
itances (the tnilh of which fou dare oot deny, be- 
cause it ia of public notoriety) it could not stand 
Indifferent, whether he was guilty or not, much lets 
coold there be any pretnmption of his innocence ; 
and, in these circnmstances, I nfflrm, in coDtia> 
diction to jou, lord chief justice Mansfield, that, 
by the laws of England, be waa mt bailable. If 
CTer Mr.Eyre should be brought to trial, we shall 
hear what, you hare to say for yourself \ and I 
pledge myself, before God and my caiia(ry, Id 
proper time and place, to make good my charge 
against yon. 

JUHIUt. 
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LXV. 
To the Printer of the Public Advertiser. 

November 9, 177 1* 

Junius engages to make good his charge against 
lord chief justice Mansfield, some time before the 
meeting of parliament, in order that the house of 
commons may, if they think proper, make it one 
article in the impeachment of the said lord chief 
justice. 

LXVI. 

To his Grace the Duhe of Chrafton, 

November S7, 1771< 
What is the reason, my lord, that, when almost 
every man in the kingdom, without distinction of 
principles or party, exults in the ridiculous defeat of 
sir James Lowther, when good and bad men unite 
iu one common opinion of that baronet, and tri- 
umph in his distress, as if the event (without any 
reference to ^ce or virtue,) were interesting to 
human nature, your grace alone should appear so 
miserably depressed and afflicted ? In such uni* 
versal joy, I know not where you will look for a 
compliment of condolence, unless you appeal to the 
tender, sympathetic sorrows of Mr. Bradshaw. That 
cream-coloured gentleman's tears, affecting as they 
are, carry consolation along Math them. He never 
weeps, but, like an April shower, with a lambent 
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ray of sunshine upon his countenance. From the 
feelings of honest men upoi^ this joyful occasion, I 
do not mean to draw any conclusion to your grace.- 
They naturally rejoice when they see a signal in*' 
stance of tyranny resisted with success, of treachery 
exposed to the derision of the world, an infamous 
informer defeated, and an impudent robber dragged 
to the public gibbet. But in the other class of 
mankind, I own I expected to meet the duke of 
Grafton. Men who had no regard for justice, nor 
any sense of honour, seem as heartily pleased with 
sir James Lowther's well-deserved punishment, as 
if it did not constitute an example agsdnst them- 
selves. The unhappy baronet has no friends, even 
among those who resemble him. You, my lord, 
are not reduced to so deplorable a state of dere- 
liction ; every villain in the kingdom is your friend ; 
and, in compliment to such amity, I think you 
should suffer your dismal countenance to clear up. 
Besides, my lord, I am a little anxious for the con- 
sistency of your character. You violate your own 
rules of decorum, when you do not insult the man 
you have betrayed. 

The divine justice of retribution seems now to 
have begim its progress. Deliberate treachery en- 
tails punishment upon the traitor. There is no pos- 
sibility of escaping it, even in the highest rank to 
which the consent of society can exalt the meanest 
and worst of men. The forced, unnatural union of 
Luttrell and Middlesex was an omen of another 
unnatural union, by which indefeasible infamy is 
attached to the house of Brunswick. If one of 
tliose acts was virtuous and honourable, the best of 
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prlttcef y I thank God, is happiljr rewarded for i% hy 
the other. Yonr grace» It has been said, had %ome 
share in recommending colonel Lattreil to the king; 
«* was it only the gentle Bradshaw who made him- 
self answerable for the good behanour of his friend ? 
An intimate connexion has long subsisted between 
\&m and the worthy lord Irnham. It arose from 
a fortunate similarity of principles, cemented by the 
constant mediation of their Common friend Miss 
Davis.* 



* There is a certain fiuBily in tidi ooontry, on which 
nature seems to have entailed an heraditsry basenen of 
disposition. As fax as th^ history has been known, tike , 

son has regularly improved upon tiie vices of his flsthsr, j 

and has taken care to transmit them pure and undiminished ( 

into the bosom of his successor. In the senate, their abiH- 
ties have c<mflned them to those humble, sordid services, in 
iHiidi the scavengers of the ministry are usually employed. 
But in the memoirs of private treachoiy, they stuid Ant and 
unrivalled. The following story will serve to illustiate the 
character of this respectable fSaunily, and to ocmvinoe the 
world, that the present possessor has as clear a title to the 
infamy of his ancestors, as he has to their estate. It deserves 
to be recorded for the curiosity of the fact, and should be 
given to the public, as a warning to every honest memher 
of society. 

The present lord Irnham, who is now in the decline of 
life, lately cultivated the acquaintance of a younger brother 
of a family, with which he had lived in some dqpree of inti- 
macy and friendship. The young man had long been the 
dupe of a most unhappy attachment to a ocnnmon pioiti- 
tute. His friends and relations foresaw tiie oonsequeoces 
of this connexion, and did every thing that depended upon 
them to save him from ruin. But he had a friend in lord 
Irnham, whose advice rendered all their endeavours ineflbe* 
tuaL This hoary letcher, not contented with the en|oy- 
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Yet I confess I should be sorry that the oppro- 
brious infomy of this match should reach beyond 
the family. We have now a better reason than ever 
to pray for the long life of the best of princes, and 
the welfare of his royal Usue. I will not mix. any 
thing ominous with my prayers : but let parliament 
loolc to it. A Luttrell shadl never succeed to tho 
crown of England. If the hereditary virtues of the 
family deserve a kingdom, Scotland will be a proper 
retreat for them. 

The ^ext is a most remarlcable instance of the 
goodness of Providence. The just law of retaliation 
has at last overtaken the little contemptible tyrant 
of the north. To this son-in-law of your dearest 
friend, the earl of Bute, you meant to transfer the 
duke of Portland's property; and you hastened 
the grant with an expedition unknown to the trea^ 
svry, that he might have it time enough to give a 
decisive turn to the election for the county^ The 
immediate consequence of this flagitious robbery 
was, that he lost the election which you meant to 
insure him, and with such signal circumstances ot 
sc<^rn, reproach, and insult, (to say nothing of the 
general exultation of all parties,) as (excepting the 

ment of his friend's mistress, was base enough to take ad- 
vantage of the passions and folly of the young man, and 
persuaded him to marry her. He descended even to petr^ 
foon the office of father to the prostitute. He gave her to 
his friend, who was on the point of leaving the kingdom, 
and the next night lay with her himself. 

Whether the depravity of the human heart can produce 
any thing more base and detestable than this fisct, must bt 
left undetermined, until the ion shall arrive at hit fattaar^ 
fe and expffrimtR 
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king*! brother-lD-lanr, colonel Lattrdi, and 
Simon, bis fotber-in-law) hnrdly ever fell upo 
genlleman in this country. la the GTcnt, he ll 
the very property of which he thought he 
getten pouesslon, and after aa ezpense iri 
WDnld hare ptdd the ralne of the land In que* 
twemjr [inies over. The fbmu of vUianf , yon 
are neceatair to iti luccest. Hereafter yoa 
act with greater drcunupeetioti, and not diln 
ditectly to yonr object. To maici a grace bey 
the reach of canunon treachei7) b an ezception. 

And DOW, my good lord, does not yonr con«d 
heart inform yon, Ihat the Justice of retiibal 
b^n) to operate, and that it may soon appro 
your person? Do yon think that Joniu baa 
nonnced the Middlesex election 1 or that the ki 
timber shall be refused to the royal navy irith 
punity ? or Ihat yoa shall hear no more of tlie 
of that patent to Mr. Hine, which you endearoa 
screen by loddenly dropping yonr proaecndm 
Samuel Vaughan, irtien tbe rule aghast him 
made absolute i I believe, indeed, there bctct 
nch an instaoce In all the history of negative 
pndence. But it shall not save yoq. The very i 
shine you live id is a prelude to yonr dUacdnt 
When yon are ripe, yon shall be placked. 



P. S. I beg you will convey to yonr grac 
master my humble congiatulatlopa npon the 
rions success of peerages and pensions ao lavi 
distributed at the rewards of Irish virtae. 
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LXVII. 

To Lord Chief Jvitice MaruJUld. 

January il, ]77«. 

I HAVE undertaken to prove, that when, at the 
intercession of three of your conntrymen, yon b^ed 
John Msfre, yon did that " which by law yoa werfe 
not warranted to do;" and that a felon, nnder the 
drcnmstanoes ** of being taken in the foct, with 
the stolen goods npon him, and making no defence, 
is not bailable" by the laws of England. Your 
learned adFooates have interpreted this charge into 
a denial, that the court of king's bench, or the 
judges of that court, during the vacation, have any 
greater authority to bail for criminal offences than 
a justice of peace. With the instance before me, I 
am supposed to question your power of doing vnrong, 
and to deny the existence of a power, at the same 
moment that I amdgn the illegal exercise of it. 
But the opinions of such men, whether wilful in 
their malignity, or sincere in their ignorance, are 
unworthy of my notice. You, lord -Mansfield, did 
not understand me so; and I promise you, yovir 
cause requires an abler defence. I am now to make 
good my charge agunst you. However dull my 
argument, the subject of it is interesting. I shall 
be honoured with the attention of the public, and 
have a right to demand the attention of the legis- 
lature. Supported, as I am, by the whole body of 
the criminal law of Enf^and, I have no doubt of 
establishing my charge. If, on your part, yon shall 
have no plain substantial defence, bat slMMldendea- 

1 2 
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vour to shelter yours^f under the quirk and eTasioo 
of a practising lawyer, or under the mere insulting 
assertion of power without right, the .reputation 
you pretend to is gone for ever ; you stand degraded 
from the respect and authority of your office, and 
are no longer, dejvrey lord chief justice of England. 

This letter, my lord, is addressed not so much to 
you, as to the public. Learned as you are, and 
quick in apprehension, few arguments are necessary 
to satisfy you, that you have done that, which, by 
law, you were not warranted to do. Your conscience 
already tells you, that you have sinned agiunst 
knowledge; and that, whatever defence yon make, 
contradicts your own internal conviction. Bat 
other men are willing enough to take the law upon 
trust. They rely upon your authority, because they 
are too indolent to search for information : or, con- 
ceiving that there is some mystery in the laws of 
their country, which lawyers are only qualified to 
explain, they distrust their judgment, and volun- 
tarily renounce the right of thinking for themselves. 
With all the evidence of history before them, from 
Tresilian to J^eries^ from Jefferies to Mansfield, 
they will not believe it possible that a learned judge 
can act in direct contradiction to those laws, which 
he is supposed to make the study of his life, and 
which he has sworn to administer faithfuUy. Super- 
stition is certainly n.ot the characteristic of this 
age ; yet some men are bigotted in politics who 
are infidels in religion. I do not despair of making 
them ashamed of their credulity. 

The charge I brought against you is expressed 
in terms guarded and well considered. They do 
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not deny the strict power of the judges of the court 
of king's bench to bail in cases not bailable by a 
justice of peace» nor replevisable by the common 
writ) or ex ojfficio, by the sheriff. I well know the 
practice of the court, and by what legal rules it 
ought to be directed. But, far from meaning to 
soften or diminish the force of those terms I have 
made use of, I now go beyond them, and affirm, 

1. That the superior power of bailing for felony, 
claimed by the court of king's bench, is founded 
upon the opinion of lawyers, and the practice of 
the coui*t; that the assent of the legislature to thii 
power is merely negative, and that it is not sup- 
ported by any positive provision in any btatute 
whatsoever. If it be, produce the statute. 

2. Admitting that the judges of the court of 
king's bench are vested with a discretionary power 
to examine and judge of circumstances and allega- 
tions which a justice of peace Is not permitted to 
consider, I affirm that the judges, in the use and 
application of that discretionary power, are as 
strictly bound by the spirit, intent, and meaning, as 
the justice of peace is by the words of the legisla- 
ture. Favourable circumstances, alleged before 
the judge, may justify a doubt, whether the prisoner 
be guilty or not ; and where the guilt is doubtful, a 
presumption of innocence should in general be. ad- 
m![,tted. But, when any such probable circum* 
stances are alleged, they alter the state and condi- 
tion of the prisoner. He is no longer that all 
but-convicted felon, whom the law Intends, and 
who by law is not baUdble at all. If no circum- 
stances whatsoever are alleged- in his favour ; if no 
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aUegation whatsoever be made to lessen the three 
of that eridence which the law annexes to a posi- 
tive charge of felony, and particularly to the fact of 
being taken with the maner ; I then say, that the 
lord chief justice of England has no more right to 
bul him than a justice of peace. The discretion 
of an English judge is not of mere will and plea- 
sure ; it is not arbitrary ; it is not capricious ; but, as 
that great lawyer (whose authority I wish you re- 
spected half as much as I do) tmly says,* *' Discre- 
tion, taken as it ought to be, is, dUcemereper legem 
quideiiju^um. If it be not directed by the right 
line of the law, it is a crooked cord, and appeareth 
to be unlawful." If discretion were arbitrary in 
the judge, he might introduce whaterer novelties 
he thought proper. But, says lord Coke, *' Novel- 
ties, without warrant of precedents, are not to be 
allowed : some certain rules are to be followed : 
Quicquid Judicia. auctoritati aul^icitur novUati mn 
$ulfficiiur" And this sound doctrine is applied to^ 
the star chamber, a court confessedly arbitrary. If 
■you will abide by the authority of this great man, 
you shall have all the advantage of his ofHuion, 
wherever it appears to favour you. Excepting the 
plidn, express meaning of the legislature, to which 
all private opinions must give way, I desire no bet- 
ter judge between us than lord Coke. 

3. I a&rm that, according to the obvious, in- 
disputable meaning of the legislature, repeatedly 
expressed, a person positively charged with felo- 
niously stealing, and taken m flagrante delido, 

• Inst. 41. 66, 
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with Ibe lUAea goods apoD him, U not ballaUe. 
The law canatdert blm u dilTeriDg » noLbing from 
scoDTict, bot in tbe formaf cauvicdon; nud (what- 
erer ararrnptjadgeiiiay do] will accept of do secn- 
ritf, bol tbe confiDcmeiit of h\a body witbio four 
wiOlfl. I know it bM been alleged, io your faTonr, 
tbat yon have oftea bailed for murders, rapes, and 
other manifest crimes. Without queationiug tlie 
fact, 1 ghall not admit that you are to bejus[<&ed 
by your own example. If that were a protection 
to you, when i* the crime, lliat, as a judge, you 
migbt not now eecnrely commit ? Bot neither shall 
I aadiir myself to be drawn agide from my present' 
argument, ugr you to profit by your own wrong. 
To prore the meaning aud intent of ihe legislature, 
will require a minute and tedious dednciion. To 
inveatigate a quetllon of law, demands some labour 
and atteniion, though very little genius or sagadty. 
As a practical profewion, the study of the law re- 
quires but a moderate portion of abilities. The 
learolDg of a pleader is usually np<m a IgkI with 
his integrity. Ilie iudiscrimiuate defence of rigbl 
and wrong contracts the uuderstandiDg, while it 
corrupts the heart. Subtilty is soon mistaiieD fot 
witdonj, and impunity for virtue. If there be any 
iD*tauces u|>on record (as some there are undoubt- 
edly, of genius and moridily united in a lawyer) they 
are distinguished by Iheir singularity, and operate 
u exceptions. 

1 must solidt the patience of my readers, lliisii 
no light matter ; nor is it any more uuiceptible ol 
oniameut, than tbe conduct of lord Mansfield ia 
capable of aggravation. 
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As the law of bail, in chs^es of felony, has been 
exactly ascertsdned by acts of the legislature, it is 
at present of little consequence to inquire how it 
stood at common law before the statute of West- 
minster. And yet it is worth the reader's attention 
to observe, how nearly, in the ideas of our ances- 
tors, the circumstance of being taken with the 
maner approached to the conviction * of the felon. 
It ** fi^ed the authoritative stamp of verisimilittide 
upon the accusation: and, by the common law, 
when a thief was taken with the maner, that is, 
with the things stolen upon him tn manu, he might, 
so detected, Jlagrante delicto, be brought into court, 
arraigned, and tried, without indictment ; as, by 
the Danish law, he might be taken and hanged on 
the spot, without accusafion or trial." It will 
soon appear that our statute in law, in this behalf, 
though less summary in point of proceeding, is di- 
rected by the same spirit. In one instance, the very 
form is adhered to. In offences relating to the 
forest, if a man was taken with vertyor venison,t 
it was declared to be equivalent to indictment. To 
enable the reader to judge for himself, I shall state, 
in due order, the several statutes relative to bail in 
criminal cases, or as much of them as may be ma- 
terial to the point in question, omitting superfluous 
words. If I misrepresent, or do not quote with 
fidelity, it will not be difficult to detect me. 
X The statute of Westminister the first, in 1275, 

* Blackstone, iv. 303. 
t 1 Ed. III. cap. 8; and 7 Ric. II. eap. 4. 
t ** Videtur que le gtatute de mainptifle n'ett que le 
rehenal del comen ley."— J3ro. Mtiinp* 61. 
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sets. forth, that ** Forasmuch as sheriffs and others, 
who have taken and kept in .prison persons de- 
tected of felony and incontinent, have let out by 
replevin such as were not replevisable, because 
they would gain of the one party, and grieve the 
other ; and forasmuch as, before this time, it was 
not determined which persons were replevisable, 
and which not ; it is provided, and by the king com- 
manded, that such prisoners, &c. as be taken with 
the maner, &c. or for manifest offences, shall be in 
nowise replevisable by the common writ, nor with- 
out writ." Lord Coke,* in his epcposition of the 
last part of this quotation, accurately distinguishes 
between replevy, by the common writ, or ea? officto, 
and bsul by the king's bench. The words of the 
statute certainly do not extend to the judges of that 
court. But, besides that, the reader will soon find 
reason to think that the legislature, in their inten- 
tion, made no difference between bailable and re- 
plevisable. Lord Ck)ke himself, if he be understood 
to mean nothing but an exposition of the statute of 
Westminster, and not to state the law generally, 
does not adhere to his own distinction. In ex- 
pounding the other offences, whic^, by this statute, 
are declared not replevisable, he constantly uses 

• « There are three points to be considered in the con- 
struction of all remedial statutes; the old law, the miscfaiefj 
and the remedy ; that is, how the common law stood at the 
making of the act ; what the mischief was for which the 
common law did not provide ; and what remedy the parlia* 
ment hath provided to cure this mischief. It is the busi- 
ness of the Judges so to construe the act, as to suppress the 
mischief, and advance tlw remedy."— -JBtocAs^one, i. 87* 



the words not bailable. " That oni 
siancc, are not bailable at all : that 
hare abjared (he realm, are attainted Q 
coufieHioii, and therefore not bdlable 
that proTen are uat bailable ; tliat na 
are not bailable." The reaaon wbjr 
courts were not named in the Matote 
tter, waa plidnlj tbb : " becaoae and 
the bailneis toncblng ballinent of 
felon; or misdemeanura, waa perfnnni 
liffii; or ipecial bailifls of libertiea, e 
or eirlute ifficti ,-" • coniequentlr 
coartB had tittle or no opportnaity la 
Bboses which the atatnte impntn to 
With BabmiMion to Dr. BUckttone, 1 
fallen into a rontradiction, which, in t 
appeari Irrecooclleable. After enniiMi 
ottbacea not bailable, he auerta, witt 
ditton or limitation whalsoever.'t- '* • 
clearlf not adminible to btdl." Vet, 
after, be WTg, " It Is agreed that 
kin^B bench ma; hul for an; crim< 
according to the drcnmslancesof the i 
lirit propoution he sboold bare added, 
or justices ;" otbcrwise the two prop 
tradlct each other : with this differei 
that the first Is absolute, the ceconii 
conuderatlim of circnmitancei. I say 
the least int^ded dlsreepect to the lei 
His work U of public utility, and sbonl 
be condemned. 
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llie Statute of 17 Richard II. cap. 10, 1393, sets 
fiHth, that, '* Forasmuch as thieves notoriously 
defamed, aud others taken with the maner, by their 
long abiding in prison, were delivered by charters 
and favourable inquests procured, to the great hin- 
derance of the people, two men of law shall be 
assigned, in every commission of the peace, to pro-- 
ceed to the deliverance of such felons," &c. It 
seems, by this act, that there was a constant 
struggle between the legislature and the officers of 
justice. Not daring to admit felons taken with the 
maner to bail or mainprize, they evaded the law, 
by keeping the party in prison a long time, and 
then delivering him without due trial. 

The statute of 1 Richard III. in 1483, sets forth, 
that, ** Forasmuch as divers persons have been 
daily arrested and imprisoned for suspicion of fe- 
loivy> sometime of malice, and- sometime of a light 
suspicion, and so kept in prison without bail or 
midnprize; be it ordained, that every justice of 
peace shall have authority, by his discretion, to let 
such prisoners and persons so arrested to bail or 
mainprize." By this act, it appears that there had 
been abuses in matter of imprisonment, and that 
the legislature meant to provide for the immediate 
enlargement of persons arrested on light suspicioii 
of felony. ' 

The statute of 3 Henry VII. in 1486, declares, 
that, under colour of the preceding act of Richard 
the Third, ** Persons, such as were not mainpern- 
able, were oftentimes let to bail or mainprize by 
justices of the peace, whereby many murderers and 
felons escaped) the king, &c. hath ordained, that 
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the JiifUeeB of the peace, or two of them at kist 
(whereof ooe to be of the quorum) have authority 
to Jet any such prisooers or pemoDS, mtunpemaUB 
by the law, to bail or mainprize." 

The statute of 1 and 2 of Philip and Mary, hi 
1554, sets forth, that, '^ Notwithstanding the pie* 
cediug statute c^ Henry the Seventh, one justice of 
peace hath oftentimes, by sinister labour and means, 
set at large the greatest and notablest offenders, 
such as be not replevisabie by the laws of tUs 
realm ; and yet, the rather to hide their affections 
in that behalf, have assigned the cause of their ap- 
prehension to be but only for suspicion of felony, 
whereby the said offenders have escaped unpu* 
nished, and do daily, to the high displeasure of 
Almighty God, the great peril of the king and 
queen's true subjects, and encouragement of all 
thieves and evil-doers ; for reformation whereof be 
it ena<^d, that no justices of peace shall let to bail 
or midnprize any such persons, which for any 
offence by them committed, be declared not to be 
replevised or bailed, or be forbidden to be reple> 
vised or bailed, by the statute of Westminster the 
first; and furthermore, that any persons arrested 
for manslaughter or felony, being bailable by the 
law, shall not be let to bail or mainprize by any 
justices of peace, but in the form therein after pre- 
scribed.'* In the two preceding statutes, the words 
bailable, repievisable, and mainpernable, are used 
synonymously,* or promiscuously, to express the 
same single intention of the legislature, viz, not to 

• 8 Hale, P. C. ii. 1£4. • 
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accept <3i any security but the body of the offender : 
and when the latter statate prescribes the form in 
wbkk persons arrested on suspicion of felony (being 
bailaUe by the law) may be let to bail, it evidently 
supposes that there are some cases not bailable hf 
the law. It may be thought, perhaps, that I attri- 
b«te to the legislature an appearance of inaccuracy 
ia the use of terms merely to serve my present pur- 
pose. But, in truth, it wonld make more forcibly for 
my iuigument, to presume, that the legislature were 
constantly aware of the strict legal distinction be- 
tween bail and replevy, and that they always meant 
to adhere to it.* For if it be true that replevy is 
by the sherifis, and bail by the higher courts at 
Westminster (which I think no lawyer will deny,) 
it follows, that when the legislature expressly says 
that any. particular offence is by law not bailable, 
the superior.. courts are comprehended in the pro- 
hibition, and bound by it. Otherwise, unless there 
waa a positive exception of the superior courts 
(which I affirm there never was in any statute re- 
Uitive to bail) the legislature would grossly contra- 
dict themselves, and the manifest intention of the 
law lie evaded. It is an established rule, that, when 
the law is special, and reason of it general, it is to 
be generally understood ; and though, by custom, a 
latitude be allowed to the court of king's bench, 
(to consider circumstances inductive of a doubt, 
whether the prisoner be guilty or innocent) if this 

• Yide 2d Inst. 150, 186, " The word n;p2eoi«aMe never 
signifies bailabU, Bailable is in a court of record, by the 
king's Justices ; but repUvitabU is by the sherift*— 5eMeii« 
ataU TriaU, viL 149* 
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latitude be taken as an arbitrary power to bail 
when no circnmstances whatsoever are alleged fa 
faFoar of the prisoner, it is a power without rigbl 
and a daring violation of the whole English law o 
ball. 

The act of the 3Ut of Charles the Second (com 

monly called the Habeas Corpus ad) particnhul 

declares, that it is not meant to extend to treasa 

or felony, plainly and specially expressed in tb 

warrant of commitment. The prisoner is therefof 

left to seek his Habeas Carpus at common law : SB 

so for was the legislature from supposing that pei 

sons (committed for treason or felony, plainly ao 

specially expressed in the warrant of commitmeni 

could be let to bail by a single judge, or by tii 

whole court, that this very act provides a remed 

for such persons, in case they are not indicted in tl 

course of the term or sessions subsequent to the 

commitment, llie law neither sufiers them to I 

enlarged before trial, nor to be imprisoned afti 

the time in which they ought regularly to be trio 

In this case the law says, ** It shall and may I 

lawfiil to and for the judges of the court of king 

bench, and justices of oyer and terminer, or gen 

ral gaol delivery, and they are hereby require 

upon motion made to them in open court, the Is 

day of the term, session, or gaol delivery, either' 

the prisoner, or any one in his behalf, to set 

liberty the prisoner upon bail, unless it appear 

the judges and justices, upon oath made, that t 

witnesses for the king could not be produced t 

same term, sessions, or gaol delivery." Upon t 

whole of this article I observe, 1. That the pro 
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lOD made ia the first part of it would be, In a 
reat uieasui'e, useless aud nugatory, if any single 
odge might ha?e bailed the prisoner ex arhUrio 
luring the vacation, or if the court might have 
tailed him Immediately after the commencement 
\t the term or sessions. 2. When the law says, 
t shall and may he lawful to bail for felony under 
Articular circumstances, we must presume, that, 
before the passing of that act, it was not lawful to 
Nul under those circumstances. The terms used 
)y the legislature are enacting, not declaratory. 
(.Notwithstanding the party may have been im* 
irisoned during the greatest part of the vacation, 
ind during the whole session, the court are ex- 
>re88ly forbidden to bail him, from that session to 
Jie next, if oath be made that the witnesses for 
iiekiug could not be produced that same term or 
essipns. 

Having faithfully stated the several acts of par- 
lament relative to bail in criminal cases, it may be 
tseful to the reader to take a short historical review 
>f the law of bail, through its various gradations 
ind improvements. 

By the ancient common law, before and since the 
K>nquest, all felonies were bailable, till murder was 
excepted by statute ; so that persons might be ad- 
nitte^ to bail, before conviction, almost in every 
»8e. The statute of Westminster says, that before 
bat time, it had not been determined which of- 
ences were replevisable, and which were not, whe- 
her by the common writ de hamine replegiando, or 
vr qfflcio by the sheriff. It is very remarkable, that 
he abuses arising from this unlimited power of re- 
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fievj, dreadful as tbey were, and destrnel 

peace of sodety, were not corrected or tal 

of by the legidatnre, ontil the commo 

kingdom had obtiuned a share in it bj tl 

lentatiyei; bat the bovse of commoos I 

began io eziat, when these formidable al 

corrected by the statate of Westminit 

highly probable^ that the mischief had bac 

felt by the pec^e, although no remedy 

profided for it by the Norman kings < 

** The* iniquity of the times was so g 

even forced the subjects to forego that, ^ 

in account a great liberty, to stop the o 

growing mischief." The preamble to tli 

made by the first parUament of Edward 

assigns the reason of calliag U,f " \n 

people had been otherwise entreated 

ought to be, the peace less kept, the laws 

and offenders less punished than they OO] 

by reason whereof the people feared 1 

fend;" and the first attempt to reform th( 

ibuaefl was by contracting the power of 

felons. 

For above two centuries following, i 
appear that any alteration was made in 
bail, except that being taken with rert 
was declared to be equivalent to indictm 
legislature adhered firmly to the spirit o 
tute of Westminster. The statute of t 
Edward the First directs the justices ol 

• BtMm, by N. Bacon, 18?. 
t PailiMnetttary History* i. ae. 
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inquire and pnnish officers biuling snch as were not 
bailable. As for the Judges of the saperior courts^ 
it is probable, that in those days they thought 
themselves bound by the obvious intent and mean* 
ing of the legislature. They considered not so 
much to what particular persons thq prohibition 
was addressed, as what the thing was which the 
legislature meant to prohibit; well knowing that 
in law, quando aliquid prohihetur^ prohibetur et 
anme per quad devenitur ad illud, '' When any 
thing is forbidden, all the means by which the 
same thing may be compassed or done are equally 
forbidden." 

By the statute of Richard the Third, the power 
of bailihg was a little enlarged ; every justice of 
peace was authorised to bail for felony ; but they 
were expressly confined to persons arrested On 
light suspicion ; and even this power, so limited, 
was found to produce such inconveniences, that iu 
three years aiter the legislature fpund it necessary 
to repeal it. Instead of trusting any longer to a 
single justice of peace, the act of 3 Henry VII. re- 
peals the preceding act, and directs, ** That no 
prisoner (of those who are mainpernable by the 
law) shall be let to bail or mainprize by less than 
two justices, whereof one to be of the quorum." 

And so- indispensably necessary was this provision 
thought for the administration of justice, and for 
the security and peace of society, that at this time 
an oath was proposed by the king, to be taken by 
the knights and esquires of his household, by the 
members of the house of commons, and by the peers 
spiritual and temporal, and accepted and sworn to 
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■qua^i una voce by them all, which, among other en- 
gagements, binds them not to let any man to baU 
or mainprize, ** l^nowing and deeming him to be a 
felon, upon your hon(/ur and worship. So help yon 
God and all saints."* 

In about half a century, however, even these pro- 
visions were found insufficient. The act of Hemy 
the Seventh was evaded, and the legislature oooe 
more obliged to interpose. The act of 1 and 3 of 
Philip and Mary takes away entirely from the jfOB- 
tices all power of bsdliug for offences declared not 
bailable by the statute of Westminster. 

The illegal imprisonment of several persons, who 
had refused to contribute to a loan exacted by 
Charles the First, and the del&y of the habeu 
corpus, and subsequent refusal to bail them, con- 
Rtituted one of the first and most important grie- 
vances of that reign. Yet when the house of com- 
mons, which met in the year 1628, resolved upon 
measures of the most firm and strenuous resistance 
to the power of imprisonment, assumed by the king 
or privy council, and to the refusal to bail the party 
on the return of the habeas carpus; they di^ ex- 
pressly, in all their resolutions, make an exception 
of commitments, where the cause of the restraint 
was expressed, and did by law justify the commit' 
raent. The reason of the distinction is, that 
whereas, when the cause of commitment is ex- 
pressed, the crime is theu^nown, and the offender 
must be brought to the ordinary trial : if, on the 
' contrary, no cause of commitment be expi*essed, 

• ParliMMntary History, ii. 5 J 9. 
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and the prisoner be thereupon remanded, it may 
operate to perpetual imprisonment. This contest 
Tdth Charles the First produced the act of the I6th 
of that king ; by which the court of king's bench 
are directed, within three day.<$ after the return to 
the habeat corpus, to examine and determine the 
legality of any commitment by the king or privy 
council, and to do what in justice shall appertsun, 
in delivering, bailing, or remanding the prisoner. 
Now, it seems, it is unnecessary for the judge to do 
what appertains to justice. The same scandalous 
traffic, in which we have seen the privilege of par- 
liament exerted or relaxed, to gratify the present 
humour, or to serve the immediate purpose of the 
crown, is introduced into the administration of jus* 
tice. The magistrate, it seems, has now no rule to 
follow, but the dictates of personal enmity, national 
partiality, or perhaps the most prostituted corrup- 
tion. 

To complete this historical inquiry, it only re- 
mains to be observed, that the habeas corpus act of 
SI of Charles the Second, so justly considered as 
another Magna Chartaof the kingdom, " extends* 
only to the case of commitments for such criminal 
charge as can produce no inconvenience to public 
justice by a temporary enlargement of the prisoner." 
do careful were the le^slature^ at the very moment 
when they were providing for the liberty of the 
subject, not to furnish any colour or pretence for 
violating or evading the established law of bail in 
Ugher criminal offences. But the exception, stated 

• ttlaektCo&e, iv. 137* 
VOL. II. K 



in the bodf of the act, puis the mat 
dmbl. After directing the judges hi 
proceed to llie dischai^e of the prU 
Mgnlzance and surety, havioK retnirH 
«f the prisoner and nature of the oD 
pmsly added, " aukss it shall appt 
tord chaucdlur, &c. that the paity 
U dctaiaed for aarh mailers or oC 
which, by the law, the prisoner is uoi 
When the laws, piaiu of themseln 
Inktraled by facts, anil their uuiforu 
blished by history, we do uot ivaut it 
0(NtiloDs, however respectable, tolnJ 
vent, or to coDBnn our belief. Bi 
mined that yon sliall have no escape, 
every sort shall Ite produced gainst yt 
to lord Coke, from the diclioaary to t 
i^D shall you appeal from ihoso t 
wLoin you disdalu to ioiiiaie, to the 
bare made your example. With one 



about him, u It were in hia hands, « 
Jh^anle dtlieto. Such a criminal i 
by law." — Jaa/b, under tlie word Ma 

"ThoH who are taken with the 
eluded by the statute of Westnilnsler 
oefiC of a replevin."— //(iwAini, P. C. 

" Of sncb beinoas offences, no one 
rionsly guilty, seems to be bailable b; 
this statute."— At/m, ii. S». 

** The common practice and allowc 
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is, tliat bail is only then i)roj)cr, where it stanc 
different whether the party were guilty or 
cent." — Ditto, ditto. 

** There is no doubt but that the bailing of a 
son, who is not bailable by law, is punishable e 
at common law, as a negligent escape, or as a 
fence against the several statutes relative to 1 
-^Ditio, 89. 

*' It cannot be doubted, but that neithei 
judges of this, nor of any other superior con 
justice, are strictly within the purview of that 
tate ; yet they will always, in their discretion, 
a due regard to it, and not admit a person to 
who is expressly declared by it irreplevisable, i? 
oat some particular circumstance in his fav 
and, therefore, it seems difficult to find an inst 
where persons, attainted of felony, or uotoric 
guilty of treason, or manslaughter, &c. by their 
confession, or otherwise, have been admitted t( 
benefit of bail, without some special motive tc 
court to grant it.**— Z>i«o, 114. 

" If it appears that any man hath injury or w 
by his imprisonment, we have power to deliver 
discharge him ; if otherwise, he is to be remai 
by us to prison again." — Lord Ch, J, Hyde^ i 
TViafo, vii.115. 

** The statute of Westminster was especiall} 
direction to the sheriffs and others ; but to 
courts of justice are excluded from this statut 
conceive it cannot be." — Attorney General He 
Ditto, 132. f 

" The court, upon view of the return, judget 
the sufficiency or iosufficiiency of It. If they tl 
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the prisoner in law to be bailiibley he is comnotted 
to the marshal, and bailed; if not, he is remanded." 
ThroQgh the whole debate, the objection on the 
part of the prisoners was, that no cause of commit- 
ment was expressed in the warrant; bnt it wu 
nniformly admitted, by their counsel, that if the 
cause of commitment had been expressed for treaun 
or felony, the court would then hare done right in 
remanding them. 

The attorney- general baring urged, before a com- 
mittee of both houses, that, in Becliwith's case, and 
others, the lords of the council sent a letter to the 
court of king's bench to bail ; it was replied, by the 
managers of the house of commons, that this was 
of no moment : '* for that either the prisoner was 
bailable by the law, or not b^lable. If bailaUe by 
the law, then he was to be bailed without any sndi 
letter ; if not bailable by the law, then pl^nly the 
judges could not have bailed him upon the letter, 
^thout breach of their oath, which is, that they 
are to do justice according to the law," &c. — Slate 
TriaUy vii. 175. 

" So that in bsuling upon such offences of the 
highest nature, a kind of discretion, rather than a 
constant law, hath been exercised, when it stands 
wholly indifferent, in the eye of the court, whether 
the prisoner be guilty or not." — Selden, St, Tr, vii. 
230. 1. 

" I deny that a man is always bailable when im* 
prisonment is imposed, upon him for custody.*' 
—Attorney General Heath, ditto, 238. 

By the^e quotations from the State Trials, though 
otherwise not of authority, it appears plainly, that 
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in regard to bailable or not bailable, all parties 
agreed in admitting one proposition as incontro- 
vertible. 

** In relation to capital offences, there are espe- 
cially these acts of parliament that are the common 
landmarks * touching offences bailable or not bail- 
able.**— i^Ta/e, ii. P. C. 127. The enumeration in- 
dades the several acts cited in this paper. 

** Persons taken with the manounre are not ball- 
sible, becaase it is fUrtum mani/estum,*' — Haie, ii. 
P. C. 133. 

** The writ of Habeas Corpus is of a high nature ; 
for if persons be wrongfully committed, they are to 
be discharged upon this writ returned ; or, if bail- 
able, they are to be bailed : if not bailable^they are 
to be committed."— ^fl/e, ii. P. C. 143. This doc- 
trine of lord chief justice Hale refers immediately 
to the superior courts from \vhence the writ issues. 
'* After the return is filed, the court is either to 
discharge, or bail, or commit him, as the nature of 
the case requires." — Hale, ii. P. C. 146. 

" If bail be granted otherwise than the law al- 
leweth, the party that alloweth the same shall be 
fined, imprisoned, render damages; or forfeit his 
place, as the case shall require.** — Seiden, by N, 
BacoHy 182. 

** This induces an absolute necessity of express- 
ing, upon every commitment, the reason for which 
it is made ; that the court, upon a Habeas Corpus, 
may*examine into its validity, and, according to the 

• It hat been the study of lord Mansfield to remove land- 
mnks. 
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circnmstftDces of the case, may discharge, admit to 
hail, or remand the prisoner." — JBlackstone, iii. 
133. 

*' Marriot was committed for forging indorse« 
ments upon hanlc-bills, and upon a Habeas Corpvt 
was bailed, hecanse the crime was only a great mis* 
demeanor ; for though the forging the bills be fe- 
lony, yet forging the indorsement is not." — SalAeU, 
i. 104. 

" Appell de Mahem, &c. idea ne fuit lesse a 
bailie, nient plus que in appell de robbeiy on mar- 
der; quod nota, et que in robbery et murder le 
partie n'est baillable." — Bro, Mainprize, 67. 

" The intendment of the law in bails is, Quod 
Stat indj^erenter, whether he be guilty or no ; bat 
when he is convicted by verdict or confession, then 
he must be deemed in law to be guilty of the felony, 
and therefore not bailable at all." — Coke, ii. Intt. 
188. i^. 178. 

" Bail is quando stat ind\fferenter^ and not when 
the offence is open and manifest." — 2 Inst, 189. 

** In this case non stat indiJI^eretUer, whether he 
be guilty or no, being taken with the maner, that 
is, with the thing stolen, as it were, in his hand.** 
DittOt ditto. 

*' If it appeareth that this imprisonment be jost 
and lawful, he sliall be remanded to the former 
gaoler ; but if it shall appear to the court that he | 
was imprisoned against the law of the land, tbejr ' 
ought, by force of this statute, to deliver him : if it 
be doubtful, and under consideration, he maybe 
bailed."— 2 Inst. 55. 

It is unnecessary to load the reader with any 
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ftuther quotations^ If these authorities are not 
deemed sirfficient to establish the doctrine main^ 
tained in this paper, it will be in vain to appeal to 
the evidence of law books, or the opinions of judges. 
They are not the authorities by which lord Mans- 
field will abide. He assumes an arbitrary power of 
doing right : and if he does wrong, it lies only be^ 
tween God and his conscience. 

Now, my lord, although I have great faith in the 
preceding argnment, I will not say that every mi- 
nute part of it i> absolutely invulnerable. I am too 
well acquainted with the practice of a certain court, 
directed by your example, as it is governed by your 
authority, to think there ever yet was an argument^ 
however conformable to law and reason, in which 
a ctinuing, quibbling attorney might not discover a 
flaw. But, taking the whole of it together, I affirm, 
tfaat it constitutes a mass of demonstration, than 
which nothing more complete or satisfactory can be 
offered to the human mind. How an evasive, in- 
direct reply will stand with your reputation, or how 
far it will answer in point of defence, at the bar of 
the liouse of lords, is worth yonr consideration. If, 
after all that has been said, it should still be main- 
tained, that the court of king's bench, in bailing 
felons, are exempted from all legal rules whatso- 
ever, and that the judge has no direction to pursue, 
but his private affections, or mere unquestionable 
will and pleasure, it will follow plainly, that the 
distinction between bailable and not bailable, uni- 
formly expressed by the legislature, current through 
all our law books, and admitted ^ by all our great 
lawyers, without exception, is, in one sense, a tiii« 



tuat IDC jaage u ninet uia greuer laan 
It TCmBina oulf to apptj the law, thn 
the fact in queetion. By an authentic 
millimtH, it appears that John Ejre wai 
for felony, plainly and tpeciaUy expre 
warranl of comniilment. He was cba 
alrierman Halifiui, by the oath of Thorn 
Wllliaiu Holder, William Payne, and Wl 
for feloniously steallD); elevea qniret of 
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proTcd, that large quantities of papei 
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wai then ip^lied lo, and rernsed to bail him. Of 
■11 thew drCDmslBDrea, it vna your duly to haTe 
hirormed yoorielf mitiittel]'. llie fact nes remark- 
able ; and the chief magistrate ot the city of Lon- 
don wu knawn to bare refuaed to bail .the ofl'endn'. 
To jostify yanr compliaoce with llie SDlicitatioDi of 
jonr three countrymen, it should be proved that 
aiicb allcgalioiia were oSercd to yon io behalf of 
their aasociate, as boneitiy and bona fide reduced It 
to a matter of doubt and indifference whether th? 
priaOner was inooceut or guilty. Was any thlsg 
offered by the Scotch triumrirate llint tended to Itt- 
validate the positive charge made agaiuat him by 
four cr<jdible witnessa upon oath ? Waa it even In- 
■ionated to you, either by Iiimself or his bail, tbat 
no felony was commitled ; or, that he \ta» not the 
felon; that the itoien goods were not found upon 
him I or that he was only the receivtr, not knowing 
tbem to be stiJen ? Or, in short, did they attempt 
to produce any evidence of hia insanity.' To alL 
these qucations 1 aiiswerfor yon, withont the ieul 
fear of contradiction, |ioaItIvely, No. From the tno> 
ment be was arrealod be neverenlertained any hope 
of acquittal ; therefore, thongbt of noililng but (d>- 
taining bail, that he might have time to settle hia 
a2Urs, convey hia fortune into another conmry, 
aitd apcnd the rrm^nder of his life in comfort and 
■fflaence abroad, In this prudential scheme of fti' 
twe happineeK, the lord chief justice of England 
nuMt readily and heartily concarred. At sight irf 
to much virtue In distress, your natnral benevo- 
lence took the alarm. Such a man as Mr. Byny 
■tmivUa> with advenitv. mnst alwav* be an in- 
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Allbongh In bailable cases it 
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aoconnled for, bnl by bis ei 
ararke. Any olbcr man, bu 
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three Scotchmen, would gladly have sacrificed i 
few hundred pounds, rather than submit to the in- 
famy of pleading guilty in open court. It is possible 
indeed that he might have flattered himself, am 
not unreasonably, with the hopes of a pardon 
That he would have been pardoned, seems mon 
than probable, if I had not directed the public at 
tention to the leading step you took in favour o 
liim. In the present gentle reign, we well kno\ 
what use has been made of the lenity of the court 
and of the mercy of the crown. The lord chic 
justice of England accepts of the hundredth part c 
the property of a felon, taken in the fact, as a re 
cognizance for his appearance. Your brother Smyth 
browbeats a jur^, and forces them to alter thei 
verdict, by which they had found a Scotch sergeat 
guilty of murder ; and though the Kennedies wer 
convicted of a most deliberate and atrocious mm 
der, they still had a claim to the royal mercy. Tht 
were saved by the chastity of their connexion 
They had a sister : yet it was not her beauty, bi 
the pliancy of her virtue, that recommended her 1 
the king. 

The holy author of our religion was seen in tl 
company of sinners ; but it was his gracious pai 
pose to convert them from their sins. Anoth< 
man, who, in the ceremonies of our faith, migl 
give lessons to the great enemy of it, upon differei 
principles, keeps much the same company. He ai 
vertiscs for patients, collects all the diseases of tl 
heart, and turns a royal palace into an hospital f< 
incurables. A man of honour has no ticket of at 
mission at St. James's. They receive him like 
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▼irgin at the Magdalen's ; ** Go thou^ and do like- 
wise.* 

My cliarge against you is now made good. I 
shall, liowever, be ready to answer or to submit to 
fair objections. If, whenever this matter shall be 
agitated, you suffer the doora of tlie Iionse of lords 
to be shut, I now protest, that I shall consider yoo 
as having made no reply. From that moment, in 
the opinion of the world, yon will stand self con- 
victed. Whether your reply be quibbling and eva- 
sive, or liberal and in point, will be matter for the 
judgment of your peers ; bnt if, when every possible 
idea of disrespect to that noble house (in whose 
honour and justice the nation implicitly confides) is 
here most solemnly disclaimed, you should endea- 
vour to represent this charge as a contempt of their 
authority, and move their lordships to censure the 
publisher of this paper, I then affirm, that you sup- 
port injustice by violence, that you are guilty of a 
heinous aggravation of your offence, and that you 
contribute your utmost influence to promote, on 
the part of the highest court of judicature, a posi- 
tive denial of justice to the nation. 

J-*i>NIUS. 

LXVIII. 
To the Eight Honourable Lord Camden, 

MV LORD, 

I TURN with pleasure fiom that barren waste in 
which ho salutary plant takes root, no verdure 
Quickens, to a character fertile, as I willingly be- 
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lieve, in every great and good qualification. I call 
upon you, in the name of the English nation, to 
stand forth in defence of the laws of your country, 
and to exert, in the cause of truth and justice, 
those great abilities with which you were entrusted 
for the benefit of manldnd. To ascertain the facts 
set forth in the preceding paper, it may be neces- 
sary to call the persons mentioned in the mittimtta 
to the bar of the house of lords. If a motion for 
that purpose should be rejected, we shall know 
what to think of lord Mansfield's innocence. The 
legal argument is submitted to your lordship's judg- 
ment. After the noble stand you made against 
lord Mansfield upon the question of libel, we did 
expect that you would wot have suffered that mat- 
ter to have remained undetermined. But it was 
said that lord chief justice Wilmot had been pre* 
vailed npon to vouch for an opinion of the late 
judge Yates, which was snp{)osed to make against 
you ; and we admit of the excuse. When such de* 
testable arts are employed to prejudge a question of 
right, it might have been imprudent at that time to 
have brought it to a decision. In the present in- 
stance, you will have no such opposition to contend 
with. If there be a judge, or a lawyer, of any note 
in Westminster-hall, who shall be daring enough 
to affirm that, according to the true intendment of 
the laws of England, a felon, taken with the maner 
kn flagrante delicto, is bailable, or that the discre- 
tion of an English judge is merely arbitrary, and 
not governed by rules of law, I should be glad to be 
acquainted with him. Whoever he be, I will take 
care that he shall not give you much trouble. Your 
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lordship's character assures me that yoa will assume 
that principal part, which belongs to yon, in sup- 
porting the laws of England against a wicked judge, 
who makes it the occupation of his life to misin- 
terpret and pen'ert them. If you decline this ho- 
nourable office, I fear it will be said, that, for some 
months past, you have kept too much company with 
the duke of Grafton. When the contest turns upOB 
the interpretation of the laws, you cannot, without 
a formal surrender of all your reputation, yield the 
post of honour even to lord Chatham, fuonsidering 
the situation and abilities of lord Mansfield, I do 
not scruple to affirm, with the most solemn appeal 
to God for my sincerity, that, in my judgment, he 
is the very worst and most dangerous man in the 
kingdom. Thus far I have done my duty in en- 
deavouring to bring him to punishment. But mine 
is an inferior ministerial office iu the temple of jus- 
tice : I have bound the victim^ and dragged him to 
the altar. 

Junius. 



The reverend Mr. John Home having, with hij 
usual veracity, and honest industry, circulated a 
report that Junius, iu a letter to the supporters of 
the bill of rights, had warmly declared himself fai 
favour of long parliaments and rotten boroughs, it 
is thought necessary to submit to the public the 
following extract from his letter to John Wilkes, 
esq. dated the 7 th of September, 1/71, and laid 
before the society on the 24th of the same month.. 
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** With regard to the several articles, taken se- 
parately, I own I am concerned to see that the 
great condition which ought to be the sine qua non 
of parliamentary qnalificati/^n, which ought to be 
the basis (as it assuredly will be the only support) 
of every barrier raised in defence of the constitu- 
tion, (I mean a declaration upon oath to shorten 
the duration of parliaments) is reduced to the 
fourth rank in the esteem of the society ; and even 
in that place, far from being insisted on with firm- 
ness and vehemence, seems to have been particu- 
larly slighted in the expression, '' You shall endea- 
vour to restore annual parliaments." Are these the 
terms which men who are in earnest make use of, 
when the salus reipuhlicce is ^t stake ? I expected 
other language from Mr. Wilkes. Besides my ob- 
jection in point of form, I disapprove highly of the 
meaning of the fourth article as it stands. When-^ 
ever the question shall be seriously agitated, I will 
endeavour (and if I live, will assuredly attempt it) 
to convince the English nation by arguments, to my 
understanding unanswerable, that they ought to in- 
sist upon a triennial, and banish the idea of an an- 
nual parliament. * * * I am convinced, that if 
shortening the duration of parliaments (which, in 
effect, is keeping the representative under the rod 
of the constituent) be not made the basis of our 
new parliamentary jurisprudence, other checks or 
improvements signify nothing. On the contrary, 
if this be made the foundation, other measures may 
come in aid, and, as auxiliaries, be of considerable 
advantage. Lord Chatham's project, for instance, 
of increasing the number of knights of shires, ap- 
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pears to me admirable. * * * As to catting away 
the rotten boroughs, I am as mnch offended as aoy 
man at seeing so many of them under the direct in- 
fluence of the crown, or at the disposal of private 
persons. Yet, I own, I ^ave both doubts and ap- 
prehensions in regard to the remedy yon propose. 
I shall be charged, perhaps, with an unusual want 
of political intrepidity, when I honestly confess to 
yoa> that I am startled at the idea of so exteo- 
sire an amputation. In the first place, I ques- 
tion the power, de jure, of the legislature to di»* 
franchise a number of boroughs upon the general 
ground of improving the constitution. There can- 
not be a doctrine more fatal to the liberty and 
property we are contending for^ than that which 
confounds the idea of a supreme and an arbitrary 
legislature. I need not point out to you the fotal 
purposes to which it has been, and may be, apptied; 
If we arc sincere in the political creed we profess, 
there are many things which we ought to affirm, 
cannot be done by kings, lords, and commooSk 
Among these, I I'eckon the disfranchising of bo- 
roughs, with a general view of improvement. I con- 
sider it as equivalent to robbing the parties con- 
cerned of their freehold, of their birthright. I say, 
that although this birthright may be forfeited, or 
the exercise of it suspended in particular cases, it 
cannot be taken away by a general law, for aiiy real 
or intended purpose of improving the constitv^ 
tion. — Supposing the attempt made, I am persuaded 
you cannot mean that either king or lords should 
take an active part in it. A bill which only touches 
the representation of the people, must originate in 
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t hoiue of commons. In the formation and mode 
' passing it, the exclusive right of the commons 
ttst be asserted as scrupulously as in the case of a 
oney bill. Now, sir, I should be glad to know by 
bat kind of reasoning it can be proved, that there 
a power vested in the representative to destroy 
s immediate constituent. From whence could he 
issibly derive it ? A courtier, T know, will be 
ady to maintain the affirmative. The doctiine 
its him exactly, because it gives an unlimited ope- 
tioo to the influence of the crown. But we, Mr. 
likes, ought to hold a different language. It is no 
iswer to me to say, that the bill, when it passes 
e house of commons, is the act of the majority, 
d not the representatives of the partiicular bo- 
ughs concerned. If the majority can disfranchise 
s boroughs, why not twenty, why not the wh6le 
pgdom ? Why should not they make their own 
ais:.in parliament for life? When the septennial 
|['ii^sed, the legislature did what, apparently and 
Ignobly, they had no power to do : but they did 
)i;e'than people in general were aware of; they, 
'«Sect, disfranchised the whole kingdom for four 
ars. 

f For argument's sake, I will now suppose that 
e expediency of the measure, and the power of 
rliament, are unquestionable. Still you will find 
I insurmountable difficulty in the execution, 
ben all your instruments of amputation are pre- 
xed, wheu the unhappy patient lies bound at your 
it, without the possibility of resistance, by what 
fallible rule will you direct the operation ? When 
a propose to cut away the rotten parts^ can you 



tell Bi nhsl puis are perfectly Bonnd . 
Biif certain limits !□ fact or theory, to 
>t what point yoa must slop, at wfa 
morlificalinn eads ? To a man su c 
KnatioQ and reflection as yon are, it 
Mry to lay all that might be tiaid Hpoi 
BeeiileB that 1 approve highly of lor 
idea «f infniing a portion of new he 

brilliant expreaalon, and fnll of intrii 
other reaaons occur in persnading me 
hare DO objection," &c. 

The man who fairly and completely 
argiimeut, ihall have my thanks and 
My heart is already with him. 1 am 
conTCfted. 1 admire his morality, and 
■abecribe to the a.-tictts of his faitb. 
um, to the good Being whose bounty ] 
to uie thin reasoning intellect, nhaten 
myself proportion ably indebted to Mn 
enlightened nnderstancliitg anothei' ray 
communicates to mine. But neither » 
, the most esalted faculties of the hnma 
worthy of the Divinity, nor any assii 
improrement of them a subject of gn 
fellow creature, if 1 were not saiisliei 
to inform the nnderslouding, corrects 
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